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PREFACE. 



The prevailing ardour for rescuing the Works 
f our old Poets and Dramatic Authors from the 
blivion to which they were fast approaching, is 
;dilable to the taste and liberality of the age ; new 
» of the old Drama, collectively, and of the 
irate Works of Peele, Greene, Webster, 
arlowe, Ford, Massinger, and others have 
ully been published: the Works of Chaucer 
1 Spenser have been repeatedly reprinted, but 
; Glossaries appended to them have been both 
igre and unsatisfactory. Notwithstanding the 
mcrous Commentaries on lhe Works of Shake- 
speare, it is an undeniable fact that many of the 
peculiar phrases and local allusions abounding in his 
Works, have neither been properly defined or satis- 
actorily elucidated ■ this defect has arisen from the 
van t of a competent knowledge of the dialect of the 
fidland Counties. Numerous words used by Shake- 
peare being local, are not to be found in any 
□temporary Author, and hence the Commentators, 
n acq (lain led with the Archaisms of the County of 
[afford and other adjoining Counties, were puzzled 






vm 

to find among their philological researches the de- 
rivation and definition of those words, and therefore 
adopted many very fanciful and some very absurd 
ones. The words blood bolter'd may be adduced, 
among others, to prove the fact. The definition of 
Warburton, adopted by M alone, has no analogy 
with the true meaning of the word bolter, which is 
purely local and in use at the present day. 

The Author of the present Work, without pre- 
tending to the critical acumen of his Predecessors, 
has, he flatters himself, elucidated the meaning of 
many words hitherto unexplained or improperly 
defined; but where he has taken the liberty of dif- 
fering with persons whose names deservedly rank 
high as philologists, he trusts he has done so with 
the deference which ought always to be paid to the 
superior talents and great authority of the Authors. 



GLOSSAMAL AND ETYMOLOGICAL 

DICTIONARY, 

o7C« o7C« 



A. This letter was formerly used as a prefix to 
many words now become obsolete, in some it is 
still retained by the vulgar; as, abear, ado, adays, 
acold, abed, aweary, adream, &c: but aggrate, 
adread, addeem, and others are now wholly dis- 
used; ameliorate, amidst, abroach, abroad, &c. 
still retain their place in our vernacular tongue 

As present age and ektposterite 

May be •dread with honour or revenge. 

Fbbrix and Poimsx. 
I gin to be aweary of the sun. 

Macbkth. 

He scorns to be addetmtd so worthless, base. 

Danibl's CiTit Waa. 

back (S. onfoec), on back, backwards; also, to 
put behind, or retard. 

He sbjdl aye find that the trew man 
Was put a$acke, whereas the Adshede 
Yfurthered was. 

Ciavcie'b Complaint or tbi Black Kkigmt* 



2 A GLOSSARIAL AND 

A noble heart ought not the sooner yield, 
Not shrinke abacke for any weal or woe. 

MlRROUR FOB MAGISTRATES. 

But when they came where thou thy skill didst shew, 

They drew abacke* 

Spenser's Pastorals; 

Aband (F. abandonner], to abandon, of which 
word ifr is a' eon traction ; : to* resign, cfuit, desert, 
forsake; and, according to its primary significa- 
tion, to band or put in bondage. 

All pleasures quite and joys he did aband. 

Miee. foe Mao. 
The barons of this land 
For him trauvailed sore, and brought him out of band. 

Rob. Gloucester's Chrov. 

,Aba*t (B.ba&tardd), an illegitimate child or bas- 
tard. 

Bast Ywain he was yhote, 

Fof he was bigeten atari* Gpditwote. 

Tale of Merlin. 

Abate (S. beatan, F. abbatre), to deject, subdue, 
dispirit; in its more modern sense, it signifies to 
beat down, subtract. 

■ This iron world 

Brings down the stoutest hearts to lowest state, 
For misery doth bravest minds abate. 

Spenser's Mother Hubbard's Tale. 



Till at length 



Your ignorance deliver you 

As most abated captives. 

Coriolanus. 



Abatyde, lowered, cast down. See "Abate." 

Doun he felle deed to grounde, 

Gronynge taste, with grymly wound* ; 

Alle the baners that Chrysten found 

They were ofatyde. 

Ron. of Octavian ImpEeatob. 
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Abawe (F. a bat), to abash, daunt, astonish, 
lower. 

My countenance is niccte 

And al mbowed whereso I be. 

Ciascu'i Drbks. 
Forsocta another as I gesse 

Aforne ne was, ne more ▼ermaile 

I was mbowed for merviele. 

CaAUcaa's Rom. or tmr Rosa. 

Abayi (F. abbot), at bay, environed by enemies, 

Gif he myghte oome on eas 
Whan by 117m so hound •baye. 

Rom. or Knroa Ausauvorb. 

Abba* (8. abmrari), to bear, to demean, as ap- 
plied to courage or behaviour. 

Thus did the gentle knight himself atear* 
Amongst that rustic route. 

travel*'*. 9. Qoanr. 

Abbdgb, the same as Aby; to pay dear for, or 
suffer. 

TAere durst no wighthond on him ledge, 
But he ne swore he shold mbedge. 

ChAUCRB'S Rsri's TABS, 

Abject (L. alyectus), to be degraded to a low or 
mean condition ; also, the person so degraded or 
brought to contempt. 

I deemed it better so to die, 

Than at my foeman's feet an •bjectU* 

Mian, for Mas* 

■ Rebellion 

Came like itself, in base and abject routs, 

Led on by bloody youth. 

K. Hbnrt it. 

I was, at first, as other beasts that grace 
Use trodden herb, *t object thoughts, and low. . . 

Par. Lost. 

•LAND, blinded, made blind. 

With seven walniesboilaad, 
The walmes ban th' mbiand. 

Ron. or tbs I?**** SAeys.. 

b2 
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AbLe (S. abal), to answer for, to make able, to en- 
able. 

Admitted ! ay, into her heart Fll able it. 

O. P. Thk Widow's Tiars. 

To sell away ail the powder in the kingdom 
To prevent blowing up, I'll able it. 

Mwnt. Gamb or Chiss. 

Abortive , (F. abortif), untimely, prematurely 
brought forth, irregular, out of season. 

Thou elvlih marked* abortivi, rooting hog) 

Thou that wm aeal'd in thy nativity 

The ilave of nature. 

K. JtiesA** in. * 

1/ ever he have child, o*or«e# be it. 

Is. 

Abrade (L. abrado), to strike with barrenness, to 
waste away by degrees. 

Fair I woxe, and fair I*pra4, 
But the old tre was abrad, 

Rom. of thi Sjvbn Saom. 

Abraham-colour, supposed to be a dingy yellow. 
Archdeacon Nares think? \\ a corruption of au- 
burn, which was sometimes written abron, from 
which, by an easy transition, the present word 
came into use ; but the greater probability is, that 
Abraham was depicted in the old tapestries with 
a yellow, or rather an orange tawny, beard, and 
hence that colour, or something nearly resembling 
it, derives its name. Shakspeare describes Slender, 
in the Merry Wives of Windsor, as having a Cain 
coloured beard; and Dryden sarcastically called 
Jacob Tonson's hair Judas coloured, i. e. red. The 
old figures of Cain in arras, uniformly represent 
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Cain with a yellow beard, and Judas with red 
hair; and it is, therefore, not unreasonable to 
suppose, that Abraham colour owes its name to » 
similar cause. In the first folio edition of Shaks~ 
peare, the colour of the heads of the citizens in 
Coriolanvs is said to be— some brown, some black, 
some Abram ; and though in some subsequent edi- 
tions the word has been changed to auburn, yet it 
is more than probable that Abram was the true 
reading, and that the editors, not understanding 
the meaning of Abram coloured, substituted a more 
common and obvious name. 

When is the eldest son of Prism, 
That Abr mk mm coloured Trojan f 

Ha.wxxxs*s O. P. 

Abraham-men, a cant term for idle and thievish 
vagabonds, who formerly went about the country 
half naked, or drest in fantastical attire, pretending: 
to have been mad and discharged from Bethlem 
Hospital. A person pretending sickness is still 
said u to sham Abraham/' 

These Abraham-men be those that myn ffiemsekes to fcaye been 
mad, and have been kept in Betfcetem or some other prison. 

Harmir's Cavsat for Common Cursbtors,- 

*"■ ' Under what hedge, I ptayyou? or at what cost? 

.Are they padders ox Abrajn-menf 

Kbit Wat to Pat Ou Dram, 

tRAYDE (S. abredari) y to awake, to arise, to arouse^ 
a start from sleep. 

He had thoght to done hym fc&rme, 
For he smote hym throwe the armej 
Ipomydon with that stroke «*rcia>. 

Rom. ov Tms Lira o? Iroarrnoiv.. 

B3 
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The miliar is a perillous man, he sayd, 
And if that he out of his sleepe abraide. 

. . Chaucer's Muiib's Talk. 

This word is also used by old writers as synoni- 
htons with upbraid, and in hiany instances h re- 
ferable to bfeftdth or extension, and it is probable 
that braid (brosd), bo spelt and prenouneed in the 
north, is feeftce derived ; we still say, brodd awake. 
See "Braide." 
AfiY {S. «6trfan), to pay dear for, to softer; some- 
times used for abide or remain. 

Lest to thy peril tfcwi afty it dear. 

Mids. Night's Drkam, 

But nought that wanteth rest can long aby. 

Spknskr's F. Qubbn. 

AbycHe, another way of spelling Aby, and having 1 
the same meaning. 

Then start© in Sander Sydebreche, 

And swore toy his fader's sowle he should abyche. 

Rom. of Huntyno of the Hark. 

Abysm (L. abysmus), a bottomless pit, a great 
deep that cannot be sounded. 

And brutish ignorance ycrept of late 
Out ofdrad darkness of the -deep aby mi . 

Vfswsvr's Tmm of thb Musis. 



Ac (S. eac), and. This monosyllable is so fre- 
quently used by the early poets, that it is unneces- 
sary to give many authorities here, as it will be 
repeatedly found in the course of the work. 

Angys bad veraine&t 

A daughter, fair and gent, 
Ac flbe-was heathen saraxine. 

Rom. of tbs Tale or Mbblijc. 
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Acatkr (F. achatoMr pour aduteur, .a buyer >ot 
caterer), a purveyor of victuals. 



H«ismywtr4n>fc«-Mft*ByM«J«r, 
Cook, butler, and steward. 

B. JovsoN*f Dbtil an Am. 

Acates (O. F. -achat), food, victuals in general ; 
bat oftener used to signify delicate viands or sweet- 
meats. The modern word cates is derived from 
this, and perhaps cakes 

Whenlameerly andlate 

I finched nat at hem in myn aceit. 

Hocclbtb. 

Accitb (L. cito), to stir, to move, to sutnmon. fix- 
cite and cite are the modern words expressive of 
the same meaning. 

And whit acdto your most worsaipfal thought to think so? 

. S Pajkt K« Hbn. it. 
He hy the senate k mcciMl noma 
From weary wan. 

Tit. Avnaanncus. 

Accloy (F. enclouery, to glut, satiate, or surfeit; 
to cloy. 

And whoso it doth foil fotde himself accfayeM, 
For omce uncommitted ofte anoycth. 

Chaocbb's A*sbmblbs of Focus. 

At when no wind at all there blew, 
No sweUinf cloud acchied the air. 

SpBNSBR'S F. Qubsn. 

And with uncomely weeds the gentle wareAccfefef. 

1b. 

Accoast (L. co$td), to sail coastwise, to approach 
the side or coast 

Ne is there hawk that mantleth her en aerthe, 

orB cn a tir iayaPw. 

Sriirsxa's F. Qvbbw, 
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Accoil (F. cuettier), to fold round, to fottm a circle 
of several folds, to gather together. 

About the cauldron many cooks accoitei, 

With hooks and ladles. 

Srsivsna's F. Qukew. 

Accombre. (F. encombrer}, to clog,, hinder, or stop 

Thro* wine and women ther was Loth accombred. 

Pibrcb Pir#WTiAW*t Yisiotr. 
He sette not his benefice to hire, 
Andlette his shepe accombre in the mire. 

Cha vein's PaaioNNi'a Tale. 

Bale, in his tragedy or interlude called God'* 
Promises, uses the word to signify destruction or 
punishmept. 
Accourage (F. encourager)i to animate^ in<&e r 
or stir up. 

That froward nair she even wold assuage, 
When they wold strive due' reason to exceed; 

But that same froward twain would accourage, 
And of her plenty add unto her need. 

Spbnbsr's F. Quskx. 

Acdov (F. coi}, to sooth, appease ; also, to render 
coy or diffident. 

Of fair Polana I received was, 
And oft embraced as if that I were he. 
And with kind words accoyed, vowing great love to me. 
. t . Spenser's F. Quebv. 

Accroach (F. accrocher), to entreneh upon, to» 
usurp, to draw to. 

In semblant, as men sayne, is gile, . 
And that was proved thilke while ; 
The ship which wende has help accroaehe 
. <«'ti: c Drpfe all to pieces. 



Gove a. 

Agheke (S. aceocari), to choke, i • >-* ■ 

And right anon, when Theseus seeth 
Tbt beest acheked, he shall on him lepe- * 
■ • ■' ' Chauces's Legend of Ajmadns- 
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Ackklk (S. colian), to cool, to quiet passion. 

But veray love k vertue m I fete, 

For vera/ love saay not ay frette deafen eeJNfe. 

Cbaucir's Covet or Lots. 

Ackmow (L. agnotco), to confess or acknowledge 

YD« will not be «*»*«*, sir j why, »tis wise. 

B. JOMSOJf'S VOLFOHB. . 

Acold (3. ceald), on cold, wanting heat, frigid 

Thttslaie thla powrt, to grate di st rai n , 
^tf ajid hongred at the gate. 

OewnVs Con. Ami 

tta naif ■■«• thing that mates the young lambs shrink 



Bbapmoxt aitp VLbiobbr's Taxtwtvi Snnmnn. 

Aoop (S. ooppe), at the top, high up, the summit, 
crown of a hill. 

Marry she's not la fashion yttj she wear* a hood, but it 
stands eccp. 

B. JOXSOK*S AiCHTMJST, 

Aoost (P. & eote), on the sides or flanks, from coast 
or accoast, to draw near to the sides. 

Many strong knight and giant 

Rom. or K. AusAtrnnnn. 

&CQUKIGHT, shook, trembled. 

His feet In hit sttrfopa he streight, 

The sttrop to-bend, the horse eofuctyU, 

Rom. or Msrlix. 
Tht glanaa need Iris tongue, 

Thewodee?n*%i<sofeyaange. 

Rom. or K. Amsavnom. 

bOQUIST (from the French uequetir), any thing 
acquired or gained. 

Mfctaorraats no, with now eofnesf 

Of true experience from this great event, 

WWi paten md coneotattoa hath dUmist. 

Milton's Samfs. Aooxistss, 
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Acremen (8. iecer), ploughmen, husbandmen. 

The foules up and song on bough, 
The aaremtn yede to the plough. 

Rom. Lay ls Frbini. 

Acton (F. hciqwton), a piece of defensive armour, 
made of quilted leather or other strong material, 
worn under the habergeon. 

'• His <*?/<>* it was all of blAcke, 
Kii hentoerke, and hit sheelde. 

FsACY'f RSMQVII. fllR-CAOMNS, 

Adapts (F. domter), to daunt, to intimidate. 

Beth not adi&edtat your innocence, 
BBtiharplytakethonyotirirouveniaUe. 

CHAUCER'S &.SRK OF OXBNFORD'f TALI. 

Adaunt (F. domter), to discourage or put }n ***> 
to subdue. ',-.•> 

Kiss WiWam «*»«»** that fctoofWalsv 
And made hym bear hym truage. 

ROSIRT OF GlOUCISTSR'S Cum©*. 

Wherewith the rebel rather wae the more . . 
EneotvagedtnanaffcirtitAf. " 

., DANipt's Citil Was. 

Adawe, to daunt, to abate, or kill, from dawe, the 
day ; to take away the day of life $ also, to awake. 

Som wold have bym adawe, 
And som sayd it was not law©. 

Rom. or RlCBARD C<EUR pa Lioir* 

Bat, sir, a man that waketh out of his sleepe 
lie may not sodainly wel taken kepe 
Upon a thing, nor ee itparfttely 
TU1 that he be aittvAd verily. 

Chaucer's Mjrchant's Talk. 

Addebic *(S. demon), to think, to judge, to be oT 
opinion. 

And for rerengement of those wrongful smarts, 
Which I to others did innict afore, 
Addem'4 me to endure this penance sore.. 

Sfsnsse's F. Qujcix* 
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He teams to be uiinmH so worthless bate, 

As to be mov'd to such am infamy. 

Damibl's Civil Wab. 

Ad jute (L./«ro^u<icm) ) to assist, help, or sue* 
conn 

Six bachelors at bold as he 
Adjutimg to tail conapanie. 

Bin Jonson's Kino's Entbbyainmbnt 

AT WlLSBCB. / 

Adoors, at doors, at the door. 

If I get in aaVert, not the power of the comity, nor ell my 
Aunt's curses, shall disembogue me. 

Bsaumont and Flbtchbb's Littlb Tbibb. 

Adore (L. omo), to gild or adorn. 

Like to the bore 
Concealed drops, which do the morn adore, 

SpKxssa'i F. Qvbbn. 

Adotkd (F. dUtqr), to be over fond. 

It falleth that the most wise 
Ben other while of lore odoUd: 

Cowan's Con. Amantis. 

Adown (S. adune), down, on the ground. 

Whan Fhcebus dwelled here in erth adoun. 

Chavcbb's Manciplb's Talb. 

Thrice did she sink adown. 

Spbnssb** F. Qubbv./ 

Adrad, Adread (S. adraed), terror, fright, in 
fear. 

That high toure, that strange place, 

Which were mdrmd of no menace. 

Gowbb's Con. Am. 

Ther n'as bailiff, ne herd, ne other bine 

That he ne knew his sleight and his covine, 

They were adrmddt of him. 

Chaucer's Rbvb's Pkol. 

Vdventaile, the visor; sometimes that part of the 
helmet which could be raised to breathe more 
freely. 

His adventagle he gan unlace, 
His head be smote of in the place. 

Rom. Octayian Imp* 
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For though the heebondt armed be in matte, 
The arrows of thy crabbed eloeuenee 
Shall pierce his brest and eke his adventaile, 

. Chaucer's Cumuc ** Oxftsroio'e 

Advisement (F. advisement), counsel, instruction. 

Perhaps ray bouocout or iuhuement meet 

Mote stead you much. 

' Spenser's F. Qvsiir. 

Advowrtrie (O. F. avoutrie), adultery. Se$ 
" Avetrol." 

At home, because Duke Humphry aye repined. 

Calling his match advowtric, as it was. 

Mirr. for Mao* 

Make letters and their punks with dewtfy 

Commit fantastical advowtrp. 

Butler's Hvdibras. 

The old English word spou&ebreach, which, in the 
time of Wicklifle,. was applied to this trim*, 4s 
much more significant than the word adopted from 
the French. 
Advoutre88E (F.), an adulteress. 

And thou art the deliverer of all innocents, 

Thou didst help the advowtresse, that she might be amended. 

O. P. Ralph Rotstsr Doystbr. 

Apust (L. adnstus) y burnt, scorched, heated. 

Which with torrid heat 

And vapours (as the libian air adust) 

Began to parch the temperate clime. 

Paradise Lost. 
The same adust complexion has impeH'd 

Charles to the convent, Philip to the field. 

Popb. 

Ad ward (O. F. award), award, judgment, sen- 
tence. 

From fearful cowards entrance to forestall, 
And faint-heart fools whom shew of peril hard, 
Could terrify from fortune's faire adward, 

Spenser's F. Quirk. 

yEiry (F. airie), a nest, in its general acceptation, 
. but particularly the nest of an eagle, hawk, or 
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other bird of prfey, from ibeir building' in lofty 



F fansT the pheasant that the hawk doth far. 
Seeking tot" safety, bred hat* eyitir there. 

DBAYTON's OW1. 

Bat I wu bom so high, 
Our a^ry buildeth in the cedar's top. 

K. RICBABO III. 

— — — Tin eagle end the stork 
On din* and cedar top* their eyrie* build. 

Faeaoisb Lost. 

Afatkmknt (O. F. afaiter), teaching, address, or 
demeanour. 

The thridde hym tanghte to play at bal, 
The feorthe afafemmt in heUe. 

ROtt . OF KVlfO ALISAUVDmi. 

Afeorme (F. ajfirmer), to confirm, make fast. 

Hare who the malstry nay, 

AfeormedH* is this deray. 

la. 

Aferd (O. F. aferir), made an affair or business of. 

And hoteth hytn send f er ahd aere 
to bis justices letters hard 

That the counties bd aferd, 

la. 

Affaite, to defeat, overcome. 

My father ye shall well before 

The yonf* whelp which is sjhtf erf. 

Gowsn'a Con. Am. 

^ffamish (F. affamer), to starve for want of 
nourishment. 

With light thereof I do myself sustain, 
And thereon feed my lore qftatisM heart. 

StBNtlR'S BONNETS* 

« , i » m * . 

>fear (S. aff&ran), to fear. The participle 
affeardis superseded by the modern word afraid: 
the latter, however, is a manifest corruption* 

Were thon afered of her eie? 
For of her honde there it no died. 

Gowir'i Con. Am, 

O 
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With scalled brows, blake and pilled berd, 
Of bis visage children were sore afered. 

Chaucbr's Pro. to Sompnour's Talk* 
Each trembling leafe and whistling wind they bear, 
As ghastly bug, does greatly him offer e. 
■ t ., Sfbnsbr's F. Qubbn. 

Be not affear'd, the isle is full of noises. 

Temp* ST. 

Affect (F. affeeter), passion, affection, love. 

Shut up thy daughter,— bridle her affects. 

O. P. Gborgb a Grbenb* 

".' • •'• FuHytolcnowiii without were, ' 
Frende of affect e, and frende of chere. 

Chaucbr's Rom. of thb Rosk. 

All overcome with infinite affect 
. i For. his exceeding courtesy. 

Sfbnsbr's F. Qubbn. 

Affeer (P. ajfier), a word derived from offerers, 
persons who mitigate and settle the amount of fines 
in courts leet, hence the term is. used to denote any 
thing- confirmed or reduced to certainty. 

Great tyranny lay thou thy basis sure, 
For goodness does not check thee} wear thou thy wrongs, 
Thy title is affeer' d. 

Macbeth. 

Affidavit (L. adfidem dare), a declaration made 
upon oath. Those persons who, in the time of 
the civil war (temp. Car. 1), subscribed the solemn 
league and covenant, held the form of taking an 
oath by kissing the book to be idolatrous and 
popish, and instead thereof, introduced the form, 
of giving testimony by holding up the right hand. 

Held up his affidavit hand, 
: , As if h* had been to be arraign'd. t 

Hudibras. 

Affile (F. affiler), to make smooth by filing, to 
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work with a file; but figuratively, to speak with 
gentleness or softness. 

For when he hath his tongue qfiled 
With toft speeche and with lesynge. 

Gowsa's Con. Am. 
For well he wiste, when that songe was songe, 
He must preche ahd well ajilt his tonge. 

Cxaucsb's Pao. to Pabjwnbb's Taxb. 

Affined (L. a/finxs), related to, whether arising 1 
from consanguinity, association, similarity, or re- 
semblance. 

If partially qfined, or leagued in office, 
Thou dost deliver more or less than truth, 
Thou art no soldier. 

Otbbllo. 
The hard and soft seem all affn*d and kin. 

T»o. and Cms su> A. 

Affraib (F. effrayer), fear ; also, Affraie, the 
verb, to frighten or put in fear. 

But yet I am in great affrmie 
Lest thou ahouldest do as I- tale. 

Chaucxb's Rom. of tbi Ross* 
Who, full of ghastly fright and cold affraie, 

Gan shut the door. 

Srorssa's F. Qubin. 
The stones were of Rynes, the noise dredful and grate, 
It agrcded the Saragnes. 

Robert or Oioucitns't Chkobt. 

Affrap (F. frapper), to encounter*, to strike down. 

They been amette, both ready to affrap. 

SriNsxa's F. Qvbbn. 
I have been trained up in warlike stoure, 

To tossen speare and shield, and to affrap, 

Is. 

Affrended (S. freond), made friends by acts of 
kindness, reconciled. 

Where, when she saw that cruel war was ended, 
And deadly foes so faithfully a/tended. 

Spbnsbr's F. Qvbbn. 

\ffret (It. frettd), an encounter, assault, attack, 

onset. 

c2 
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They both together met, 
With dyedful force and furious intent, 

Careless of peril], on their fierce qfrtt. 

Spknskr's F. Quxbw. 

That with the terror of their fierce affret, 

They rudely drove to ground both man and horse. 

Ib. 

Affront (L. ad frontem). This word, in its ori- 
ginal signification, meant to oppose, to meet face 
to face, to present a hostile front to a person; but 
now it is only used to denote the offering an in- 
sult or designed offence. 

The men who slips wherewith poor Rome afirmU him, 
All powerlesa give proud Caesar** wrath free passage. 

O. P. COftNIMA.. 

pld not this fatal war upfront our eoa»t \ 

Yet settest thou an idle looker on, 

Fairfax, 

Against Cambello fiercely him addrest, 

Who him affronting soon, to fight was ready prest. 

SrsNssa's F. Qusbn. 
— Unless another 

> As like Hermione as is hex picture 

4fr<mt hte eye. 

Winter's Talk. 

Affy (1*. ajfidart), to trust, to baye or plighjt faith ; 
to bind oneself to the performance of any ^hing, to 
betroifr. 

She is fortune verely, 
In whom no man should affy, 

Chaucer's IIom. or thb Rosa, 

Wedded he thou, to th* hags of hell, 
For daring to affiy a mighty lord. 

2 Part K. HtbN. vi. 

Afield, into the field. * 

Tho waspe/ers fnl proud, and put hem al to wezke. 
In daubing and in delvjnng «* donge afielde berynge. 

P. Plowman's Vision. 

We drove afield, and both together heard 
What time the grey fly winds hex sultry born* 

fcYC|DA«< 
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Afine, to purge or clear from impurities. 

Nor of the raisins have the wine, 

Till the grapes be ripe and wel qfin* 

Before empressed. 

Chaccbs's Rom. of thb Rosa. 

Aflight, want of courage on the approach of dan- 
ger or difficulty. 

Upon this word* her herte 9/Kgki, 
Tbyn kende what was best to doone. 

Gowsa's Cow. Am. 

Afongk (S.), to receive, reach, undertake, seize. 

Ac hisarmure was so strong*, 
The spere n'olde him afonge. 

Rom. or K. Alisavnbm. 

Afoot, on foot; figuratively, ready for action. 



The game's afoot. 



Follow your spirit, and upon this charge, 
Cry God for Harry, England, and St. George! 

K. Haw. T. 

Aforne (at-foran), before. 

Seth ye had a prerogatife 

As eldest brother for to raigne aforne. 

Lydoatb's Thssss. 

Afyghteth, tametb, reducing to subjection, from 
the old French words ajfies, affietes, subjects or 
tenants in vassalage. 

Hardy they beon and ful of wrake, 
Delfynes they nymeth and cokedrill, 
And afyghteth to heore wQle. 

Rom. of K. AiiSAUN&as. 

Agade, distracted. 

Dame, thou art agade 

That thou meanest for the dead. 

Rom. of the Sstsx Sages. 

Vgame (S. gamen), in ganfe, in jest, in derision* 

I am right glad with you to dwellen here, 
I said but agame I wold go. 

Chaucer's Troi avd Cress. 

c3 
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Agape (S.gegyift), \y Withe mouth wide open; but, 
figuratively, to wonder or admire. 



When their rich retinue long, 



Of horses led and grooms "besmeared with gold, 
Dazzles the crowd and sets them all agape. 

Agast (S. gesean), to be afraid, frightened* to 
gaze with terror or astonishment. 

Thginaripfy was agast that ship that wold not go, 
Lots did they kaste for whom they had that wo. 

• IU>BSB9 OF 'GLOu'cBSTERV GftBOM, 

Ne how the ground agasf w«fl of tfee light, 
That was not wont to. see the sunn* bright. 

Chaucer's Knight's Talk. 

He met a dwarf e that seemed terrified 
With some late peril, which he hardly past, 
Or other accident, whieh him agast. 

SpBNSBR'S F. QUBBX. 

Agate, gojng, on the way; a word still in use in the 
north of England. '• 

I pray you, memory, set him agate again. 

O. P. Lingua. 

AGelt (G. entgelten), forfeited. 

• ' • Tbir he had i-wrathed your wif, 
Yet had he nowt agelt his lif. 

Rom. of thb Sbvbx Sagbs. 

Aggrace (L. gratia), kindness, favour; an affec- 
tion. 

So goodly purpose they together fond, 
Of kindnesse and of courteous aggrace* 

SrmrsBR's F. Quasi*. 

Aggrate (It. aggratare), to please, to gratify. 

And eche one sought his lady to aggrate. 

Ib. 

Agilt, to be guilty, to offend. 

He agtite her nere in otbir case* 
So here aU wholly his trespass*. 

Chaucjsr's Rox. of thb Rqsb. 
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Aglbt (F. aiguUtte), a tagged point, used ia the 
drew of a man, supplying the place of the modern 
button; sometimes they bad the small figure Of a 
head cut or impressed upon them. 

Why give him (old eno«gh, and marry aim to an ^rtef baby. 

Tam. op a Sflasw. 

And on his head a hood with*?!*** tprad, . 
And by his aide his hunter's horn. 

SrsNssa's F. Quxbn. 

Agnize (L.agnosco), to acknowledge, confess, or 
avow. 

The tenor of your princely will from yon for to ag*i*e* 

Cambyiks. 

A natural and prompt alacrity. 

Othsu.0. 

Agnominate (L. agnomino), to name. 

Waioh, in memorial of victory, 

Shall be ajmoamafol by oar, name, 

And talked of by oar posterity. 

O. P. Locmnz. 

Agog, eager, elate, on the start. This word is ad- 
mitted to be of doubtful etymology; some derive 
it from the Saxon gangan, to go ; Dr. Johnson, from 
the fow French phrase agogo; as, ilsvwent agogo, 
"they live to their wish;" but this definition of 
the word does npt correspond with its obvious 
meaning. Mr. Boucher thinks it to be of pure Celtic 
origin, from gog, a hill, which, being resolved into 
fc a gaug, literally, on high, and figuratively, elate; 
: but whatever be the primitive derivation of the 
: word, it seems reasonable to suppose that H is 
' immediately deduced from the Italian agognare, 



i 
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to wish Or long* for -ardently; of this opinion fo 
Mr. Brocket, in hi Glossary of North Cbuhtry 
Words. As eagerness and elation have the effect 
of giving expansion to the eyes, we use the word 
goggle eyes to signify large projecting eyes. 

And worst of all, the women that doe 
go with them set them agog that do tarrie. 

Golden Book. 

Six precious souls and all agog 
t . To .dash through thick and thin. 

Cowpbr'b John Gilpin. 

Agood (S. god), in earnest, heartily. 

Al that time I made her weep agood, 
For I did play a lamentable part. 

Two Gents, of Verona. 

Agra me (S. grmmian), to vex or displease. 

* • • 

Sir Guy as tight upsterte 

As man that was agramed in haste. 

Gut or Warwick. Percy's Rbliqubs. 

And if a man be falsely famed, 
And wol i-make purgacyon, 
Then wol the officers be agramed. 

Chaucer's Plowman's Talk. 

Agraste, shewing grace and favour. 

She granted, and thai; knight so much agraste, 
That she him taught celestial discipline. 

Spenser's F. Queen. 

Agr£ (F. degr&), of the first rank, high born, of 
high degree; pre-eminence. 

He was fair and wel agri, 

And was a child of gret noblay. . 

Talk op Merlin. 
And that was for I should say 
The grc* of the field I had to day. 
, t . , Life of Ipomfdon. . 

Agrefe, in grief or with sorrow. 

And nece of mine, ne take it not agrefe. 

Chavcim's Taoi and Cress. 
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Ag*u« «(S. agrimn, to crash), to astonish, frighten ; 
to dread. 

Such rulers mowen of God agrUe. 

Chactcbr's Plowman's Tals. 

And pouring feat* thefc Hood in fcruttah wipe, 
That any iron eyes to see it would agritc. 

*>•>*•**'• F. Qovjsw. 

Agrote, to surfeit, saturate, or cloy. 

But I am igroted here beforno 

To write of him that in love been forsworne. 

Gbaupbb's 1*osm> or Goa» Womsjw. 

Agui&e (S gUtf)* fashion, attire, external appear* 
aoce. 

Then gan this crafty couple to devise 

Mow for tfc« «wtt they sight theaualret ays**. 

Bfmnsmb's Mqthmr Hvssarp's Tali. 
Sometimes her head she fondly would ojrulu. 

JlKIXUR't P. QV1BN. 

Aiqulit* S*6 " Aglets 
Aim (O. F, 0**»ar), to foess. 

Yet still went on, which way he could not aim. 

Fairfax's Tasso. 
I aim'd so near when I suppos'd yonlovU. 

Roxno and Juurr. 
But fearing that my Jealous aim might zn, 
And so unworthily disgrace the man. 

Two Gsnts. or VnaoNA. 

Aims, to point at; to cry aime, ♦. e. to accept a 
challenge, a word derived from archery; literally, 
to consent to or approve of airy thing* 

O Brutus, speak! Osay, SerriHus! 
Why cry yon fie* and see ns used thus. 

O. F. Cobnsma. 

Airen (Ger. ey), an egg. This word is sometimes 
spelt ayren andeyren. 

Men to hym threowe dirt and donge, 

With f oule airen. 

Box. or K* Ausawdb*, 
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AiRLE-PENNY. This word is of remote antiquity, 
and refers to an ancient custom of giving* arrhm or 
presents from a man to a woman, on their entering 
into a contract to marry, and in this sense it is 
used by Plautus. The present was generally an 
annulus or ring, and in reference to the sanctity of 
the engagement, the gift was subsequently called 

• a God's pennie; but though in its primary signi- 
fication it imported a spousal gift, the lapse of time 
has converted the use of the word to earnest 
money given to bind any bargain of whatever na- 
ture. 

Your proffer of lure's an airle penny, 

My tocher's the bargain. 

Scot 1 * Mvnrvx. 

Airt, a point of the compass, a quarter of the 
heavens. This word is chiefly confined to the 
Scottish dialect. 

And under quhat art of the heven so hie, 

Or at quhat coist of the world finally 

Sal we arrive? . ' . 

Douglas's Enkid, 

Of a* the oirU the wind can blow, . ' i' 

I dearly like the west. 

Scot's' Son*. •? > 

Akenning, reconnoitering, discovering. 

They mow© kenne Darius' oste 
At the other side akenning. 

Rom. of K. Alisaundrh. 

Alande, Alonde, on land. 

Thei sailen tiU they coxrie' al&nde 
At Tharse, nygh to the cijee. 

Gowbr's Con. Am. 

He only with the prince, his cousin! 

Yfeit c$s\f qlande. 

Sionkt« 
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Axange, tedious, irksome ; that which renders tedi* 
ous and weary. 

In time of winter, aUmge it Is ! 
The foules lesen her bliss, 
, , The leves alien off the tre, 

Rain aUmgtth the countree. 

Rom. of Msaujr, • 

Alargid, given, bestowed. 

Such pert in their nativitie 
Was then alargei of beantie. 
I Chaucbr's Debmi. 

Alate, of late, lately. 

Where chilling frost alate did nip. 

Grkbxb's Dim* or Doralicia% 

1 saw standing the goodly portres, 
Whych axed me from whence I came alate. 

Towbr or Doctrinb* 

Alauntes, hunting dogs, supposed to partake of 
the nature of the greyhound, but probably, from 
the prey hunted by them, a species of mastiff or 
other strong dog. 

Be rode tho upon a forest stronde, 

With grete route and royaltie j 
The fairest that was in all that londe, 

With aiaunitty lymeris, and racchis free. 

Syr Fsrumbras. 

About her chare there went white alaundei, 
Twelve and mo, as grete as any stere, 
To hunten at the lyon and the here. 

Chavcsr's Eniohtbs Taab« 

Alb£ (L. album, from its white colour), a vestment 
used by the priests of the Roman Catholic Church 
in the exercise of their religious ceremonies. 

Of preste thou hast no mefke, albe, ne nor amite, 

But laced iii a hanberke. 

P. Lanotoft's Chron* 

The bishops donn*d their atbet and copes of state. 

Fairfax's Tasso. 
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Alb£, m contraction of albeit* although. 

Whereof conceiving shame and foul disgrace 
AtbZ her gniltLesse conscience her cleared. 

Sernsbr's F. QviMr» 

Albification (a word compounded of tfae Latin 
albwm mdfcecfre), to whiten. 

Our fourneis eke of calcination, 
And ot w&teres aWftcaHo*. 

CmauCbr's Yioman*s Talk. 

Albricias, a gratuity, a reward to one who brings 
good news; a Spanish custom, from whence the 
.word is derived. 

Give me my albricias, sir, I bring you 

Hie rarest news. 

O. P. Advsnturxs of Fivb Hours* 

Ald£R, the ancient genitive plural of the Saxon 
eal, all, and being prefixed to adjectives, signified 
the superlative degree; as, alder-lievest, best be- 
loved ; alder-first, first of all ; alder-best, the very 
best, &c. 

Six and twenty baners of ^Enfctond older -best. 

P. Lanqtoft's Chron. 

Well could he read a lesson or a storie, 
But alder-best he songe an offertorie. 

Chaucer's Pro. to Cant. Talis. 

Mine aldtr-litvest lord and brother dere. 

Chaucbr's Troi anp CRB88. 

Ale (S. eale). Festive meetings of the country 
people were formerly called ales ; as, Whjtsun ale, 
Midsummer ale, Bride ale, &c. denoting the time 
for such hilarious meetings. 

Next Midsummer ale I may serve for a fool 

and he for a Maid Marian. 

0. P. Thi Antiquary. 
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Alien?, a word coined from ale; the state of being 
hitoai tale* wkfc that Kquo*. 

Bat to anmfca nan that kith mWmamm to t» bane, it la* 
lonacie or mleeie. 

O. P. LTtT*i MOTBIR BeilSIl. 

Albdk (S. dead**}, to pule or govern. 

Fifteen y ere he (Mi hiih f ede» 
«rBobMdttetvMrt> 

ttO WUflpslv BMn* vOtW BflPMP 

Of ich muter of flewe. 

SiA TumAM. 

Alestake, a stake or pole set up as a sign for an 
ale-house ; it was sometimes called an afobush, from 
the eireamstaaee of a bosh being fastened to it, 
and bence is derived the proverb " good wine 
needs no bnsb," and the very common signs of 
the Bash Tavern, the Ball and Bosh, &c. 

A garlond had he sette upon hit hedde, 
Ai grate aatt wore forwm mlmtmk*. 

. QmAvtmtfB P*o. «» ft*'ifPNOua*s Talk. 

Anotiierlironght her bedes 

Of jetoxofcole, 

Tb offer to the tie pole. 

SgB&VON'S POBMt. 

Axrw (F. hola), an interjection, now spelt holla 
and halloo; to make a noise, to call or shout to 
any person at a distance. 

Yet did she not lament with loud alew, 

AlWOONniUMtr 

SraNsaa's P. Quh.v. 

Ilfridaria, a power which astrologers pretend 
that the planets possess over the life of a person. 

Plt'tad'flMKeae*' tad e^Mterfe, 
And know what planet Is in cazhni. 
" O. P. Albumazab* 
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Al^ates (S. algeates). This word is used to ex* 
press different meanings ; as, always, nevertheless, 
wholly, notwithstanding, by all means* * 

He would aigate* his truth hold. 

Gowkr's Con. Am. 

An^ with his fell his leg <oppress'd so sore, 
That for a space there must he aigate* dwell. 

Fairfax. 
All merciless© he will that it be doe, 

That we aigate shall dye both two. 

, BOGBAS. 

■ ' «ith Unanow he aigate* must forego, 
Whom has victorious hands did erst restore. 

* •- J '■ '■•'>' v •'• Sp«nser»s F. Queen. 

A^ <**i H. : , ,. See , ,". Aggrim." 
Ai^icant, a species of wine imported from Alicant, 
in ^paift, made chiefly from mulberries. 

Ypu*i blood three pottles of Alicant by tbisligbW 
if you follow 'em. 

, t • , • i 4 .' O. P. T«w Honest W*oas. 

Alien, to anoint. 

And alien bis brother with the Mode, 
Thurch God's grace that is so gode. 

Tats or Amis and Amxloun. 

Alite, an abbreviation of a little ; a short time. 

- Me rested but aUte, a sounde the Ingliflh him sendes. 

P. Lanotoft's Cbeon* 

For leveth well and sooth is this, 
ForwheA'IkiiOWehowallitis, ' • '\'r 
I wol but fortberen him aHte. ( 

Gower's Con. Am. 

Alkins, a contraction of all kinds of. 

» 

She said she might have no solace, 
...... „• *fe wa« S4»pri8on'4 in that place, . 

1 Fro the sight of «IMnc men. 

'.• 'i •. Rom. of the Seven Sases. 

Let them again the land of Arge be socht 

With aikin portage. 

Douglas's Enbim. 
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All a mort (F. a la mart), depressed, out of spirits, 
dejected, melancholy. 

Why, how now, sir Arthur *~JU «*»«*, master Oliver. 

O. P. London Prodi a au 

iro, I am all « merf as If I had lain 
Three days in my grave already. 

MassinobVi Par. or Lots. 

All and some. These words frequently occur in 
Chaucer and Spenser, and signify altogether. 

We are betrayed, and y-nome 

Hone and harness, lords, mtimtd&mt. 

Rom. or Richard Ooujr ox Liov* 
That hastily they would to him come, 
Be wold abridgen her labonr *U mndmme. 

CffAtfcsa's Msrcbaht's Talb. 

Allect (L. aZ&cto), to draw to, to allure, to attract, 
to entice, or seduce. 

Women y farcid with fraud and dacetojt*, 
To thy oonfasion most tUUctive bait. 

CHAucaa't Ramdcn ov Lots. 

Allege (S. aUegan), to mitigate, soothe, or alle- 
viate ; answering to the modern word allay. 

The sight only and the savour 

Alegged mnch of my langour. 

Chaucer's Bom. ov tbi Rot b. 
Bart that is inly hurt is greatly eased 
With hope of thW that inay<M7«je the smart. ' 

Sfxnsbr'b F. Qvmsir. 

Aller, the same as Alder, which see. 

. * • * 

Allerfirstk, first of all. 

ThooZtarftVsftheniutefstode 
That ha was ryght ttngis blode. 

ROM* OP K. AlISAUKDRB. 

Alley (F. allSe), a narrow passage > a walk in a 
garden. 

80 long about the mlleyt is began 
Till he was coming again to this pery. 

Chaucbr's Mircbant's Tax.** 

D2 
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And a^l within wore wajkes and alley wide 
With footing 'worn. 

grips**'* FV Qbwx* 

All lotbs, a common actuation* meaning for the 
love of God, of beaven, &c. , and spmetimes of all 
loves on earth. 

For al the lota on erthe, Hodge, let me see it. 

OP- QAMMBft <}U»TPl«fetf JCflAL** 

Conjuring his wife, e/ all loves, to prepare cheer. 

,# Jk P. Tbb Honest Wnofts. 

Speak, 9/atltoveit 

KlftS. KNOUT'S D*»AM. 

Atlowb (P. aMowcr), to approve* 

This ig in stroma what 1 wcyjd hove you w*y 
|^it# whether yea eitou* my whole devise. 

0. P. FlMII AND POIHlHt. 

>. >■ ■ ffywrfwfcttwty 

otfew obedience. 

XtWO fcSAft. 

ALMAGiSTB/titepameof a work on astronomy writ- 
*tan by Ptolemy. 

f . His 4/w<^te and ^)OoJcw, jreteftnd small. 
'* Cvaucsa's Miller's Tjllb* 

Almain, leap; a vaulting leap made in dancing. In 
explanation of the following quotation, it is pro- 
per to observe, that the jester of the city of Lon- 
don practised a piece of buffoonery, at the city 
> feasts, by leaping into a .large custard made for 
the occasion, and thereby, as it is, said, greatly 
added to the entertainment of the spectators. 

Skip with ft rhyme of tjie table from new nothing, 
And take his almoin leap into a custard. 
J ■/',■: B. Jfirtoif's D*vil ax Adik 

Almainy, Germany. 

I'll cjcy flounders else,. 

And walk with my petticoat tuck'd up like 

Aloite'ttiatdot^ty ^- 
...!.•• vi. '''^T"" * 0, P. Th* Wits.. 
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Almatour, an officer attached. to a religious: esta- 
blishment, to whom belonged the distribution, of 
the alms of the house* By the ancient canons, one- 
tenth of the income of, monasteries was required 
to be distributed in alms to the poor. This officer 
was subsequently called an ajmoner. 

Alter Mm came Dthnadai, '<•*>■ 



Rom. er K. Alisaundrs. 

Almond for a parrot, a phrase frequently used 
by the old dramatists, the meaning of which is not 
very obvious ; probably a parrot was taught to ask 
for an almond, and hence it jnight be used to de- 
note silly unmeaning prattle. The quotations 
seem to countenance the supposition. 

What a green greasy shining edit he hath; 
An ahnondfor e parrot!— A rope for a parrot ! 

O. P. Knqlisbmsn ton wr Monbt. 
My tongue speaks no language but an almond form parrot and 

crack me this nut. 

O. P. Old FoftTunATua. 

The phrase also occurs in Dekkar/s Honest Whore, 
Middleton's Spanish Gypsey, and. Ben Jonson's 
* Magnetic Lady. 

Almous and Almesse (Teat, almoseri), alms, cha- 
in ritfkhla gifts. , 

f j, He was to needy men of his sioatse large and Jrec. 

ROBSRT OF Gl.0 UCXSTlR'S CllRON. 

\1< And yet he gryeth aJment, 

And fiurteth ofte and hereth nesse. 

* ' Gowsr's Com. Am. 

fell . Hewasamanof aftsetugrete. 

Both of monie and of mete. 
Ip) Wffvrovft'a CsmON . 

D3 
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Alokm. See '< Aland*." 

Aa<mb- ' (L. fcra*), to pmi&e or commend. 

•" Ma»Wlfcftlwrn*«»M»^eU7»etk8t«iet wort. 

P. Plowman's Vision. 

■' Mertyiindftaiofjollityi ! 

,'f. . ..;-; .;•• 4*4 Of lttrfeftSft «4m*4 1* . • 

Chadqik's Rom. of tri Rose, 

Alouris (O. F. cioir), .passages, corridors. 

The tomwte lafce artd the to tfe Bi g 
Vfcwtef, afotrfe and the corneris. 

Rom. ov K. Alisaunde». 

AK>vy<, in ?n huwtble wanner ; downwa?d. 

. . She stood am} hwg her vj#$a*e down alow. 

' • <•• J «- Chert's CottkT OF t0V«r 

*At6WfaE, to be fjufcabled* or brought low: 

''•'»• j'-' ' JfarcisstM may example bee 

4*dl#taqfQf te.tfceiponde; , . . , 
* By whom they may most plainly see 
How pride hath freea.oj H wed g . 

TUIIBTILLB. 

AVOWE (F. a^fcw^), praises; approved of. Per- 
haps in the same sense as we now use the word 
allow. 

,><v,\ U Ky«i*KJei^tD0k4ttogrtefe, 

t And pn him gan ta loke rowe— 

c i. •!, M. i. .• . « C ^ ttyt f bc | totliatthytrerlctato|1 ,^if 

ROM. OF RlCSAftP CmUR P» LlOXr 

^bsAOTA, a nam' given to the precinet of White- 
friars, near the Temple ; it was called Alaatia the 
higher, to distinguish it from the Mint, in South- 
ward which waa called Akatia the lower; both 
these places obtained certain privileges, particu- 
larly arrest from civil process, and in consequence 

.* bftoame Jfae resort of the profligate and abandoned 
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of both sexes, and the scene of frequent riete and 
disturbances. By an aet of William III. these 
and several ether privileged places were put down. 
Shadwell has dramatised the manners and Ian- 
guage of the Alsatians, in a satirical comedy called 
The Squire ofAlmxtim, acted in 1088. 
Altern (L. alternus), following in turn, acting 
by turns. 

The gr t M k r to hare rale By day, 

The less by night *4$trn. 

Milton. 

Amain (8. magn), with vehemence, force, or 
vigour. 



Acoscert! thatawmnj flay that 

O. P. Lust's Dominion. 

Amaistre (O. F. mata»¥t), to master, to overcome, 
to get the better of. 

Is he not riche that hath svfisance l aadhare 
Ye power that bo man may amnttref 

Chaucer's Tist. or Love, 

Amanse, to curse, to interdict, or excommunicate. 

He asMiuei alle that such unright adde i-do 
TO the churehe of Kajsteibary. 

RORSRt Of GlOVCXSTIR** Chron. 

Amaranth (L. amaraiUhus), an imaginary flower, 

* described by the poets as never fading*. There is a 

* flower so called, a species of which is better known 
by the name of " Love lies bleeding.'* 

«« - ' Iimortiil amar**tMt * Sower which mce 

In Paradise,;** bj the ticee* life, 
Began to bloom. 

FajL4j>isB teeT* 

j^mate (&. vubI), to daunt, to stupify with horror, 
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to dismay; also, in another sense, from mate, to 
associate with as a companion. 

• . Whom grisly terror doth so much ornate. 

. Rous'* Thui*. 

Which when the world she meaneth to ornate. 

Drayton's Eclogues. 

Alorely levy of fair ladies satte. 
Courted of many a jolly paramour, 
The which them did in modest wise ammte. < ' ■' 

SrSNSBR*8 F. Qubbn. 

What are yoa mated by this frolic friar i 

O. P. Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 

Ambages (L.), a long circumstance of words,, an 
indirect mode of expression, a prevaricating or 
circumlocutory speech. 



I cannot play the dissembler, 



And wooe my love with courtly ambages. 

O. P. Wilt Bbguilbd. 

• ' * 

But, now, setting apart the ambages and superfluous vagaries, 
I pray you describe it, Sec. 

Stosm's Anatomy or Abusbs. 

Tosh! tosh ! my lord, let go these ambages, 
* Andin plain terms acqoamt,her. 

O. P. The Spanish Traoedy. 

* 

Ambergrease (from amber and gris), grey amber, 
a fragrant and unctuous substance, found floating 
on the sea, but its origin seems involved in mystery, 
various opinipna being held as to its derivation, 
but nothing satisfactorily proved; it was used for- 
merly as a culinary article, for preparing meats, 
and flavouring sauces and wines. 

In each of them shall be enclosed a fat nightingale, well 
season'd with ambergrease, 

O. P. TBI ANYIQVAftT. 



. » « 
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The wines be losty, high and full of spirit, 
And am*tr>4UL 

Custom or Tan Country, it Biaumomt 

AND FLtTeWKE. 

Ambree, Mary. This female warrior is rendered 
famous by her heroic conduct at the siege of Ghent, 
in 1584, aud in consequence became the subject 
of many popular ballads ; little it known of her 
history beyond what may be obtained from the old 
ballads, from which It seems that the cause of her 
appearing in armour and gallantly leading the 
. soldiers to the charge, was to revenge the death 
of ber lover, who was slain in her presence. Her 
name a fte rw ar d s became proverbial, to denote any 

. woman of masoulioe habits or appearance. 

When cantatas courageous, wtondeafecokte not d^^ 

Did marche to the siege of the dttee of Geunte ; 

They BMSttod then* sobjlers by two and by time, 

And Jdnaost in battle was Jfart jfsitoe. 

v Old Ballab. 



+- My jixsesenen »—>■, say Jfary dwsVta, 



Bad t bat teen into you, you stionld have had 

Another bed-fellow, 

Fmtcsjbr's Scornful Ladt. 



~Myda*«**trwtilbsv*ttaa*» 



4knd prove a very Marp Amine. 

. B. JOKSOll'S TAIS OF A TUB* 

JaJCBiiK (O. F. ambrey), a cupboard, store house, 
buttery, or larder, where provisions are. kept; pro- 
bably the Almonry, in Westminster, pronounced 
Ambry, was so called, from a building formerly 
there, set apart for that use; it should more pro- 

u. perly be called Aiunonery, from the Latin eleem** 
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sijnaria, a house adjoining the Abbey Church, in 
which the charitable provisions for the poor were 
usually stored, for their use. 

O Waly, fu fa' the catj ( 

She's opened the arnVp door, 

. . , And eaten up s>' the cheese. 

'' Old Scots Sono. 

Ambulande (L. antbulo), walking*. * ' ' 

» . On frtfre;am£u/a?wte horse theysit. 

GoweVs Con. Am. 

Ajuel (F. email), to ealay with variegated co^oprs; 
now called enamel. .-.-»,. 

Heaven's richest diamond set in ameh 
'■•.'-* •■**»• Fbvreiism'f P*a*l» 1il*»o. 

. M Andwitfca>and.ofgoldtassUed r . ^ ■». ; 
* And knoppei fine* of gold amtfeoV 

Amenagb (F. jnenoger), to riianage, conduct, or 
carry oni '■» • . •■•■■^ .•■•• :r •'.'"' ' 

With her whosOjWiH ragljig furor, taine, 
Must first begin and well her amenage. 

Spsnssr's F. Qvksn. 

Amenaunce (L. am^ntzs), carriage, behaviour, de- 
meanour. 

How may strange knight hope ever to aspire 
By faithful setViee and' meet* amenaunce. 

■ In, 

' ' % J *- • ] Forlre ft fit to use in all assays, 

, Whether for anna or warlike am^uutne*. ^ 
' . '. .'•• ' ■' '••" ^ Sr. MotMBR HuSbattU's Talk, 

A^eNKUsr (F: nmertewer), to lessen or diminish. 

"' - •'.'•■-• Hisfoert^testtraountirig'offolBon, 

. , , , B?er encreasetb without amm^**. 
• • • ' Bocwas. 

, ThetMredde (theppiOeofenvy) btoameneuie 
The bountie of his neighbour. 

Chaucsr's Pmsonnk's Tals. 
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Awuum (S. amerian), examined and found inno- 
cent 

Tho wyf.hata the tale y-hevd*, 
And thought wel to hem «MNi 

ROM. OF THB SbTBN SAOBS. 

Ametrkedb, marred, spoiled, broken to pieces. 

He ran with a drawe swerd* 

To pit mamentrye, 

And alle hys goddes there he amerrede. 

Rom. or Octaviajt Imp* 

Ameyb (F. amie) 9 a mistress; but it is sometimes 
used to signify a paramour in general, whether 
male or female. 

Mony mon ther lese his brothk, . 
Mony ladie her ameye. 

Bom*, or K, Auaavkdbb* 

Amice (I* umictum), part of the dress otf popish 
priests* when they robe for the oelebraiieji of xhe 
mass; also, anciently, the garment of the Cistertian 
or Beroardine nuns. 

Now changeful doom the nuns with antic* grey, 
Lore from oar court oar paramours away. 

Wat** FAaiiAox, Thb Cavoniss 
and mm Grey Nuxs. 

Thus pasa'd the night to fool, this morning fair 
Came forth with pilgrim steps in omict grey. 

Par. Rboainbd. 

tMiLED, enamelled. See " Amel." 
(UHiTUstE (F.), friendship. 

Thow, he sayd> traitoor* 
Yesterday thou came in amtturc. 

Rom. Of' K. Alisaundbb. 

Imonesftement (F.), admonition. 

x : The Kyng amonestemente herde, 

Quykliche thennes he ferde. 
As we frndeth in our booke. 

IB. 



Amorette* (ftatftoiirttfc*), love kaols w gttrt *B M 6{ 

love stories. • ••'•'» 

For also mil wot iovt be sette 
Under rAgges si tiene mehettte) - 
And tike *t well by amorettetk 

Chawsa's Rom. or to> Roa^» 
Not y-dad in silk was* he, 
But all in tonris and #M*ettesi 
Y.painted with am*r*He*. 

Amorily, merrily, with glee. 

• H«dltothef0da»tfg^We8li«f o«tktn - : ' 

And to the lectora amorily he spronge. 

<C6Aucka*s Coukt of' idvi* 

Amort. See " All a Mort." 

Amortise (from the F* armortif', to extinguish)! 
to dispose of lands or money to any corporation 
for certain u«&s, from which there can be no alien*- 
J&ieneftbe property) hence property so -held is 
said* to be held m mortmain, or in a dead hamft ;; 

If lewd men (it e* laymen) knew this Latyn, they wold 

loke whom they give, 
And advise them afoce or five days or size, 
Ere they amwrU$od to monk* or chanons they* rentes. 

P» Plowman's Vision* 

Amorwe, in the morningi 

Atotorwe, when the day gah to spring. 
Up rose oar hoste and was oar alder cock. 

Chaucer's pa*, vo- pAiweNEtt's Tmum 

Amorowe, on the morrow, is used indiscriminately 
with the foregoing word to signify both the morn* 
ing and the morrow. 

No, no man may fjmde borowe 
Fro even to lyre til amorwe I 

Rom. of K. Alisaundeb. 

That when I saw her amorowe, 
I was warished of all my sorrowe. 

Chaucer's Dremje. 
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AH, ac«rdin^taTooke,th^ildpw*tiyeofUi«*axoo 
aMitvitegrfcnt; it it used by»otd aathors'io'tho 
mae{ sense as the ewgunction: if, and 'tometitftes 
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iii thoghte atnorwe strong batayltrdo. 

RdanaT'b* Gloucmtib/s Csftow, 
Nay,mtsraonllestthcnlaatnym«. . 

B. JOMSON'S FOSTASTM. 
Nay, M I Vtldge frOBB. thee, 
Btnipiet ■ - . 

Beaumont amd Furrcaan** Custom 

OF m* GopNTBT. 

Anapjcmp (F. ^modern*), a garland, a wreath; a 
diadem. 

Oft d>estthi*tra with ***fm« of flowers. 

DaAYYoB'f Owl. 
But each with other wear the «uuto*. 

B. JoxsoWa Masqvb. 

Ancient (F. oncten), a standard or banner; also, 
the officer carrying the same, the standard bearer. 

fcbrd Westmorland his ft meymt imlsM, 

The dun bull he rais'd on hie. 

Thb Rising in nis North. 
tills is Othello's ancient, as I take it,— 
The same, indeed, a rery valiant fellow. 

OtHBUbO. 

Nay, by my troth, master, none flourish in these withering; 
times but ancient bearers. 

O. P. Foutunatvs. 

Ancomk, a swelling or small tumour. 

I have teen a little prick, no bigger than a pin's head, swell 

bigger, till it has come to an ancome. 

O. P. Eastward Hoc. 

Akd-irons, irons affixed to the end of a grate with 
grooves to turn a spit, said to be a corruption of 
end irons or brand irons, and more commonly called 
dogs, on which wood is laid to burn. This is the 
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4 : fCMffil defiailio^ (ftMMld to*. that texkon*;; brt 

. . n$j*ber,tbfl fctm-or us» ofoefttiroitft .{^htthjmihaps 

> , »bw»W mow* proporip bQ s#*U band-irons) appear 

to be understood, the and-irons, of wfakb there 

* r S *9W? stfll ^ «I^ Wuses, are bright circular 

and concave pieces of iron or brats, affixed to the 

*' top ot the Yrbri supports <$ the grate, at each end, 

as ornaments: they are generally fastened bv a 

nut or swfew* The following quotations confirm 

tills description* both: a*t to t$»ir«h*>e arid bwia- 

mental figure. '• 



maid, a cleanly wench, had scpured it as bright as her 
r.i;;:d ■■•» !■• i,. *i •: ,: ..- ••• • .:..':-'.■.•■ 



If IWMftke an entire body, as an and-iron of brass, at the 
top, it maketh *»Qr£ tHtdetflpacV 

, . Bacon. 

The maid, 

Mxmoibs of Martin us Sciu;blsa¥S* 

.■.■.■,•.'••'• ': .-. • '..'■. > 

The and-iron*, 

I had forgot thorn, *we fttoirfaklikff Ctrfids of silver, each oil 
one foot standing. 
» Cymbblixb. 

■ • ■ 

From whence it. appear*, that they were sonorous, 
susceptible of a high polish, and perpendicular in 
their position. 

Aneal (S. on elan), the fyowm Catholic sacr^went 
of extreme unction! administered to the cjying ; to 
rub with oil. 

Unhousel'd, disappointed, unaneVd; 
> ' jJ&redk'tii&g made, brtt sent tomy account ' 

, . . . With «U my ipperfectfrnt on my. head. 

' ' HAMlBT. 

' ; *> ▼•*» ht*9» hfHKl*and«n0fet\ a&dfcail all faata,dtfi*ea 

W*A ofofM to have* 

•• . ' \. ■ • •Bilk ?a#s..Bfc»»a« 
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Anbn*t> opposite to or over against > 



Is wycht aaeiw Nonnawndy. 

WTNTOUll't CbBO*. 

Foot times the brazen horse, entering, stuck fast 
4»e»#f the rum*d glrtBe Of the towne. 

Hbywood's Tboja Beitannxca. 

Anbnt, of, about, or concerning^ used chiefly in the 
Scottish dialect. Chancer spells the word anen&t. 

TtoKiwtv ***** tMeir estates I wtt in no manere deeme fee 

' C*Abct**» hutfiojria'i TaU. 

Anerty, hardy, stout. - 

A knight fat tnterfff gaf thatn tufti atttwcro. 

P. LxKOTorr*s Chaok. 

Ang*lot (jE.) a small oboeid f : made in Noroaody, 

♦ 

supposed to be originally so caiife4 from the 
maker's name. 

Your mtgdoto of Bri* ■ : 

Y«nt isarioltnfcaaul parmesan of Loot. 

O. P. Tbi Wits. 

AffOBEueab, appertstahlg' tb a»fc*r or displeasure; 

!%• tone* last will no waadattce 



Angtrliph without answere. 

Cnxttn'i PtbwMAiTs Tal«. 
But that he .aof angar wrought. 
His anger angerUehe be brought. 

■ CHMnn's Cow. Am, 

AnhanGj to \mkg br suspend by tltt hteck. 

That they beknew her wickednesse anon, 
A»dtMywexe«ii* tiy i) rf ^^iw^boj»N < '.: 

Chapcbb's NJonnbs Pbibst's Talk, 
By him ttat tMs world hath wrougftt, 
1 aa4 Herat tHon ware bw jd ag * 

Old Ballad or Got or Wabwicb. 

K&ixm (ft aneanter), to annihilate, to reduce to 
nothing. 

That wSAed tteh* awl wfflfattiche weld BieYcy «**<*** #. 

P. Plowman's Visiox* 



^ * 



£2 
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Anker (O. anaehortt), an hermit or anchorite, of 
which last word it is an abbreviation : a recluse. 

Sometimes I am religious* 
Now like an anker in a house. 

Chaucbr's Rom. of tbb Rosk. 

' And anker$ and hermits that eat out at Boats. , 

P. Plowman's V19. 

The word has also a feminine termination, (inc- 
rease, to denote a female anchorite. 

* ^ 

AncreMt* that dwell ; , t • ' 

Mew'd up la walls, and mumble o'ct their beads. 

Anlaob, a sort of knife or dagger, uabalty worn 
•. suspended by the girdle 

An o*Ah?*, and a lipsire all of silk, ' 
Hesf at his girdlfc 

Chaucer's Pro. to Cant. Tames. 

• • * « ■ • 

Ajjntjellere, a secular priest, so called from -an 
yearly salary allowed to him for keeping an anni- 
yersary, or otherwise saying continued masses for 
the soul of a deceased person. 

I -In London was a priest annueUere, 

I That thereto hiul dwelt many a yeas. . ; < 

' CSAOcsa's Chanons Yeoman's Tali. 

■ * * 

Anon, quickly, soon, by and by. This word, twice 
repeated, was formerly the usual answer of waiters 
at taverns, &c. when catled to attend customers; 
the fact is fully. illustrate^ in the first p^rt of 
Shakspeare's K. Hen. IV. 

No money 1 Can taverns stand without <md% mum t 

0. P. Th« SrAMSH G*re*Y« 
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An-ondyr, tractor, beneath. l 

Ttn unjiw n to londe yede, 

To gee the yle in length and brede, 

Aikd let w«Jrf aft lent was aedev * .:•.":.• '. 

The roche t m pm dp r, 

T* 'f • •■ '4 

Anotheroatcs, a different kind, another sort. 

Whentisjdftfas»aJio^*totnjsr>.' . I>" » f 

Upo n 4w»itey^a»4vgMtUfe. .. 

HtTDIVRAg. 

And hit bringing op *n*th*rgatp jvarrjage with inch a minion. 

d. P. £lLY*9 UtOTHBR B6MBIV. 

Anthropophagi (Or.), ( man eaters. 

The Cannibal* that each other eat, 
The Anthropophagi. 



Antick (F. antique), a juggler, buffoon, or merry 
andrew; probably so called from their habits being 
f» an old fasbioneb; or grotesque stile. : i • . . 

Feaf nca^ w& had?> ' wfem omtalB turtiMsn • ■ 
Were]aet^Yeffe*«itMc*. „ 

IndVction to t«s Tamimo ov a Shriw. 
» .»■■■■ » Within the hollow crown, 
. That round* the mortal temple* of a kin*, 
jfeath tee^B his court, and there the antic sits, 
Scoffing his state. 

. K. Richard II. 

Aktickes, strange figures ^nd, devices, whether of 
men, women, beasts, or birds, fee; 

A fountaine of embowed wocke* guilt© with fyne golde, and 
Wce-efljgraykdwitii anticke woffce. 

' Grafton's Chrow. 

. > I i /: ■ »'; Apfesjp** wltfi W&im beads, wfaUdi were /eatayl'd 

With curious antickt. 
.1 . ffrsmsp'S P. Qpssx. 

Antipho3rr& (Gn), ifce'alternate singing of sacred 
music ; an anthem book used in the service of the 
. Soman Catholic Church. 

e3 
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He alina redemptor^herde singe, . -,.,,.' 
As children lerid her anHphonere. 

Chaucer's Priorbssbs Talb, 

Antre (F. antre), a grotto, cave, or den. 

Wherein ef antra vast and desarts idle, 

Rough quarries, rocks and hills whose heads reach heav'n. 

• -• • OrasLtto. J • . . 

Apaide, satisfied, requited, paid. 

Ye, shuM have warned, of badT gou 
That he yon had an hundred frankes paid 
By ready token: and hekte him evil apaide. 

Chaucsr's Shipman's Talk. 

Wilt thou aoei but I will make tine wen apaide, 

O. P. Thi Nbw Custom. 

For ill it were to hearken to her cry, 
For she is inly nothing ill apayde. 

Spbnssb's F. Qubkn, 
"So Only can high Justice rest appaid. 

Paradisb Lost, 

Apalid (F. appalir), depressed, discouraged ; also, 
frightened or struck with sudden fear* 

Then when his name apaUd is for age, 
For all forgotten in her vassalage. 

Chaucbk'b Knight's Tali. 
These golden swords and daggers almost appate a man. 

Stubbs's An at. of Abusbs. 

Apayre, to detract, impair, calumniate. 

When thou sentest to Tanker the king, 
To apayre me with thy lesyng. 

Rom. op Ricbab* Cau* di Lion. 

i 

To apnkren, any man, or him defame. 

CbauciVs Pao. to thb Miubb's Talk. 

Ape (S. eppa), a fool or silly person ^therefore the 
old saying of putting an ape in a person's hood, 
' was to play the fool with or outwit him. 

■ ii Thus was the apt, 
By their fair handling, putinto Maibecco's cape. 

SriNSftn't F. Opsin. 
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, And tta«t the inaketh Aaeefom harm}*, 
And aU his eniisttaraeth into Jape. 

CsuucaVs Win ew Bats* 

The common expression, to lead ape* imhM, oaid 
of women dying: old maids, seems to have puzzled 
all preceding writers as to its origin ; bat all agree 
that it owes its rise to the Reformation, no men- 
tion being made of it prior to 1600 in any old 
author. t $fr, Boucher suggests that it may have 
been invented by the reformers, as an inducement 
to women to marry. In the dissolution of the 
monasteries, a disinclination to marriage manifested 
itself, and many women of a contemplative turn of 
mind sighed for the seclusion of the cloister ; to 
counteract this propensity, some pious reformer hit 
upon the device in question ; but whether true, iii 
fact, or whether it had the desired effect, it is 
difficult to determine. It is still in use in a jocular 
sense. 

But tis an old proverb, and yon know it well, 

That women dyinf maids lead apes in hall. 

O. P. Tint London Pkosioai. 

Fear not, in hell youTLnever lead ape$, 

A mortify'd maiden of five escapes. 

B. Jonson. 

Well, if I quit him not, I hare pray God 

I may lead cset la hen, and die a maid. 

'* O. P. Emolishmkn fob my Monet. 

t£f ernsr, a drawer or waiter at a tavern, was so 
(^called from the circumstance of their wearing 
T aprons ; an apron man. 

S'fbot we have no wine here awthinkB; 

Where's the uptnml 

O. P. Mat Dat. 
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A. per se. The** ;#6*ds *ft used by Chaucer and 
other old authors to denote superexcellence or 

*"* ; ' Of^iTcy and Greece. 

.,? . ;,T*oi,a*» CM»t» ;,-: 

Behold in Baldwin, a per se of my. age, 
< ' i1 • I^Mltleb4rtiNeir4ie,taJlbyiftarriare 

A«Rt r (Ii. dptfi*/ tiperturti), t>p£n/ uncontested, 

4 pftkiniy. ••» -■ * •'" •?' ; ••' ' ■-' "" , : 

...|: -, . ., ,:.H;..W^^»^et^,«ottobe«.«pfr^.: ., isW . ,; ,. 

But in silence and in covert 
J>«s»rrtttotobeleiftiAd*6.i ;i - >:-i ■ 

Gowbr's Con. Am. 

Arimt (£. apparatus), brfski bold,#ee. h ' 

<'' : tfUiiam alltfjrt^h^ - ,{,,,i; 

Apeiitiliche, in a plain manner. . . 

The burgess b,ad a Piq in bis hajle 

That cMAttrfltn tales atte • l " 

ApertiUpkft in French language. 

•■■•*• Kok. of THK'S« v rtn/ Sa'GBS. 

Apies, a medicine composed of opium. 

As he shall slepe as long as ever he liste, 
the" naxcbtfctyand apt** being so strong c. 

CpAUCBjB'S. LBqBND OF HYPKRMKgTRB. 

Aplace, in place. 

But it like you to tell 
Hour such goddee came bpt<u'&, 
Yet m^fit'MS^ehel'tnitnke fnxrchasev 
' "'••' Gowbr's Con. Am." 

Apw0HT y complete, perfect, art fcftc^^atea, used a* a 
u pledge, >,I j)lig*it^!lip«Wftisei sntlif irl' general used 
as an expletive. .•»..-. u :. ■ 

Anon fir* she light,' 

And warmed it well apH&M* 

Lay lb Fkbink. 
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Now is Edward of Ctmrron 
Kyng of Bngelbnd al epityM. 

O. Ballad ox tbb Dbayb. or Env. *» 
And also the steward dplight, 
Led them by the moon light. 

Rom. of Ricbabb Caun di Lion. 
Crotmes they gan crake, 
Man* fch erane Mpl^ghi. 

Sir Tbistbam. 

Apostle-spoons. These spoons were presents made 
by the sponsors to a child at its christening', and 
were so called from their having 1 the head of one 
of the apostles at the extremity of the handle of 
each spoon; they were usually twelve in number, 
and generally of gold or silver gilt The number 
and quality depended much upon the ability of the 
donor. 

Oosn e, ooflatf my lord* yovM apart your ^Beanti 

K. Hjwbt yxsu 

When private men get sobs* they get a teooa* 
Without ecUpte of any star at noon. 

Bishop Cobbst's Pobm e» tbb 

BlBTB OF P. C«A*L«S. 

ApPanator (L. apparo), an officer who serves the 
summons or process of the spiritual court, a bailiff 
or serjeant. 

Be there bo other . / 

Vocations as thriYing and more honest? 
BaHiss, promoters, jailors, and apparitor* . 

O. P. Tbb Muses* Loosing Glass* 

ApPAmYLttfXNT (F. apparMtr), dress, array. 

, The maiden is reedr for to ride ■■ 

lBBfaUrichea>e|rrdrsMiil«. Most VAtfTjisB. 

Appat (O.F. appayer), to satisfy, to content See 
«*Ap»ide." 

..: /■ . County or realm that were not weU appa$d 9 
If Ntoototte retgn'd there. 

WAT*8 FABLIAUX, AVCASSIB AMP NlCOUETTX* 
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Yet was tin en*? qnee* fcsrtffl <*?«& 

Way*« FAsaiAire, La* of Sift Gruklaw. 

ApPEach (P. impedier), to' impeach, accuse, or cen- 
sure. 

And eft *T error did" himself appeach. 

Spknsb-r's F. Qus*ir. 
., * ■ , ' Were lie twenty times 

Hy dfcra, I would appeach him, 

•♦»:.-. V : ! lllCB\AR» If* • 

A?VE\i(L.appello)j to ^cuse or challenge. , . 

■ Hast thou sounded him 

> .,.-.•! -uu-----.Teto«^biflf«itt«feitf, » ; ' ■ 

( As welt appeareth by the cause yop, com$ y , 

' Kamely, to tf^pear eacnc^er6f^ifflitre&iM3fli '' *•" ' 

With so glad cnere* hit guests he received, 

And contagly everich in his degree, 1 . . .. 

Chaucbr'b Ciirib's Taxi* 

Apperil (t. jferitj^ta^ 

I am to otaurge 79a in her Majesty's name, 
As y<M wlH ariewer it at your apperil. 
, ; . .- , .. B v J.pNSO»«f TAMtOfj4p7». 

Appete (L. appetp), to seek after, to wish to ofc- 
tain ; hence appetite, the sense m which this word 
was formerly used, is derived, i 

As vtufikr&xipp&emtorm arwsfie, ' 

And from fbnnte to 1 forme it passed awaft« ' 

/ : - ' >•' ..'■.!. ^^jIuCKR'S LbOBVD OF GOOD WOMKN, 

Appl e John, an 'ajbpft whioh will k & tip * Jong tiirw, 
but flece^arily b^cdrtie* withfeted apd shrivelled; 

M is 'itfW..fa* i *ff Py&e French ; . , ., } ., / ]M / 

The prince once set a dish of Apple John* Before him. find tpld 
bjm there were five more sir Johns. •>»./ 1 «,■■;/ . " 
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I am withered like an est 4gpir J*i*t< 

r . , ■ . ••■'. •*•■' /' In, 



servant of a prostitute or procuress. 

Afterhflm JbDOweft two pert App*e $pctre$. 

Qtttlf POM. A* T>ITA*T CoVMIIRt 

Of pages, tone be e^niri pftfet, others ordinary gallants, and 
the ttiirdJ|!|?ko^»^,*esJ^ nearer*, *c. , 

0., T, Wma? Yqu Will* 
Wei), I may boo* far a 'squire'* place) my father was a cos* 



O, P. Tm Ci*r IfteM'e** • 

Nares thinks that the costerraongers 01 dealer* in 
apples were formerly assistants in intrigues, and 
therefore the term was derived. 
Appo»aylb, a question or enquiry. 

• When he went om afe ehen&s tot Msayle, 

Made unto her this uncouth appo$aglc, 

Why wepeyeaoj, 

LYDflATO's Wall or Pxinccs . 

Appose (L. apponere), to dispute with, puzzle, or 
examine; to question. 

l . j h . i T *rmvotdlde Jeans was found in the temple* syttya*. 
and apposing doctours. 

Trbtisa. 

froing toiMwbat which they are not accustomed, te the end 

Uaey may he apposed of those things which of themselves they are 

desirous to after. . . 

Bacon. 

Apprentice at Law, the ancient name given to 
barristers? at law, from the French apprendre, to 
learn ; they were also called utter barristers, t. e. 
pleaders ouster le bar, to distinguish them from 

■ 

benchers or readers,, wbo were sometimes per- 
mitted to ple«d within the bar. 

•': ■ '' lie ipehaittke Mr. Practice, one feat is the dnltf of the pro- 
fession; he is Tewed to n pure •pp r m i i e t at law. 

B. Jonson's Magnetic Lady* 
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Approof (Si yrcfi&n), testirttony; ptddf, frial, ttf4* 
probation. •• i ' Vf ' : ; '■• -* , '• ,:,, - ,: ", • " ' :i '-'* 1 < 

_ So his appro€f lives not in'f epitaph 
As in your royal speech. 

' All's Wkll that Ends Will. 
Sister, prove such a wife ' t , tl . 

As my thoughts make thee, and as my furthest tend ' 
Shall pass on thy approof. 

• ANTH. AMD CuOfATBA. 

Apfropwque (L. appropinquo), drawing* ntgJi to, 
«: WW; approach, .;, ,/ 

The dotted blood within my hose* 
.•■■■",• Which from my wounded body flows*- * '■' i '• 

With mortal crisis doth porjpnd. > , 

My days to appr opin qw an end. 

. i . . ;.. , : - • Huwin^i,-, ..,/ 

AppRopre (F. approprier), peculiar, proper, suit* 
able. 

Whereof touching this partie, 

is rhetoric the science 

.' . Ajpropred to the reverence , j , ;-•..' 

bf words that ben reasonable > 

6o win's- Coir. . Ah* 

Aqua vita was formerly a name given to any ardent 
spirit, but now denoting* brandy. 

Bow often have I rinc'd your longs with aqua eft*. 

O. P. Thm Hoksst Wbo*x. 

Aquelle (S. acweUtan}, to quell or kill. 

Sixteen hundred be aquelle, 

BaVe thirty Sarazynes the kyng let dwell. 

Rom. op Richabd Cauft ds Lion* 

Aquoy. to look askew of aside affectedly. 

' With that she knit her brows, 
.And looking all 09*09, 
Quoth she what should I have to do 
"■•■'■« With any 'prentice boy t 

Old Ba&xab of Gsonos 8aekwsll. 

Arajed, rayed, marked with stripes as with a whip. 

See how they bleed 1 are they not wel araiedf 

Chaucir's Knight's Talk. 
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Sir knight, aread who hath yo* thw ami*. 

8#EN8lft*g F. QVIBM. 

Araise (S. aresicm), to raise. 

Whose powerfal touch 

Is powerful to aray$e king Pepin. 

All's Will that Ends Wsu.. 

A&ape (L. raptim), quickly. 

And that he of him to Parte spak, 
Over the table he leop arape. 

Rom. or K. Alisaundrb. 

A rated, rated, scolded. 

He shall be arated out of his studying, 
Vthat Infer, by Jesos, Heren Kytige. ' ■" 

Chaucbr's Millbb's Tali. 

Araught, taken away, seized by violence. 

In that forest woned an herde, 
That of bestes loked an stent, 
O best him was araught. 

Rom. op Tans Ssvx* Sag**. 
His ambitious sons rmto them twayne 
Arraugkt the rate. 

8r rosin's P. Qubb». 

Arslactere, a cross bow man,, from the barbarous 
Latin areu balista, one who throws or casts from 
a bow. 

An athlaUer* a qtiarell© let he Hie, 
And smote him in the shanke. 

P. Langtoft's Crrox. 

And In the kernels, here and there, 
Of arblntttret grete plenty were. 

Ckaucbb's Ram. or tbb Rots'. 

Archie or Archy. This man's name frequently 
occurs in old authors; he was the fool or court 
jester of James I. and his real name was Archibald 
Armstrong-: he seems to have possessed all Uie 
properties then considered requisite to form the 
character, viz. great shrewdness, practical wit, and 
a proportionate share of impudence. 

F 
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Although the clamours and applause wore such 

As when salt Archy or Garret doth provoke them. 

Bishop Corbkt's Pobmb. 
— — A cabal, 

Found out but lately, and set out by Archie 

Or some such head. 

B. Joicson*s Btaplx of Nbws. 

Arctophylax, the star called Bootes, situated 
amongst the constellations near Ursa Major. 

Arctopkglax, in northern sphere, 

Was his undoubted ancestor. 

Hudibbas. 

Ahead (S. arcedan), to guess, to declare, to counsel 
or explain. 

Me all too meane the sacred muse oreads 
To blazon broad. 

Spbnsse's F. Qubbit. 
For warlike enterprize and sage oread*. 

Wk8t*s Education. 

Areche (S. arecan), to obtain, to reach, to get. 

Manye under hys hand ther deyde, 
All that hiB az areehe myght. 

Rom. of Rich. Cava d* Lion. 
For oft shall a woman have 
Tfayng which a man may not areehe. 

Gowan'8 Con. Ami* 

Arere (S. arwnm), to set upright, to raise, exalt, 
or erect. 

The day is miri, and draweth long, 

The lark arereth her songe. 

Talb op Mbrlin. 

Aresed, raised, heaved up. 

The touches- in the tre he smit, 
The tre aresed as it wol fall. 

Rom. op the Sbtbn SAdss. 

ARE80N (F. arrmsenner), to speak, address, or 
reason with. 

As the kyngr rod with duykJs and eorles, 
He mette with two old cheorles, 
To the navel ther herd henge, 
Thus araoned heom the kynge. 

Rom. or K. AusAunprb. 
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Arette (F. arr&ery, to attribute, account, or de- 
cree* 

But first I preye yon of your couiteeie» 
That ye no erettt It nought my vilanie. 

CbavcsV* Pno. to PAnno****! Taxs, 
The charge which God doth unto me mreiU 
Of hie deefe eeJUy, I to thee oonunende. 

grnifua's F. Queer. 

Argent (L. argon/urn), silver; having a white or 
silvery appearance. It is sometimes used to denote 
money in general. 

— — Rinaldo flings, 
As twitt m fiery lightening kindled new, 
His argr** tagle. 

Fairfax. 

W hether they bait wgmh enough to amynoyno thia goart 
wii&sttt H flofooth not mmm* 

•ffOBSt't ANAfOMV OF ASUSJS. 

Anooovii, a merchant ship of large line, probably 
named from Jason's ship Argo. 

go hat* ta erg** bound to Tripoli. 

MSRCaAJf? of VlWIC*. 
■ The* golden ttnfllc lore, 
It scanner fi>r then golds and one mine of that 
More worth then twenty e rf — fe e. 

0* ?• New Woynnn, a Wosaw 
Nana Vkxt. 

Aright, just, without error or crime. 

Thou wolde be taught mright 
What mieehtef bnkbiftyng doo*. 

Gowsa's Con* Ax« 

Arm gaunt, lean or thin. 

j ■ Se he nodded, 
And soberly did mount en *rmga**t steed. 

Axth. ajtd Cibo#at»a* 

This word is introduced with the quotation from 
the folio edition of Shakspeare, but without coin- 
ciding in opinion with the commentators on that 

f2 
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parage as to its meaning", though archdeacon Nanefc 
and Mr. Boucher seem to think that armgamnt 
denotes leanness, and that the horse mounted by 
Anthony was a lean jade. Mr. Mason appears to 
have suggested a very proper emendation, by 
strpposingthe word to be a misprint for term3gaunt, 

' i.e. xff a fiery nature ; for although this "word is in 

• modern times solely applied to a female of a vio- 
lent temper and disposition, it had in the tfme 1 of 
Shakspeare a more extensive meaning, and was 
not exclusively appropriated to the female sex. 
The fiery Douglas, in K. Hen. IV, being stile*! a 
tertntogart? Scot. In addition to the rational con- 

\ jecture of Mason, it may be observed, that the 
word armgaunt sectors in no other author,' 4bd 
may, therefore, reasonably be concluded to be an 
error of the press, abundance of which are to be 
found in the early editions of Gbwer, Chaucer, 
and Shakspeare. Neither does the similitude help 
the interpretation; the arm is not necessarily lean, 
nor is there any the most remote resemblance be- 
tween its shape or figure and that of a worn out 
horse. . , 

Armipotent (L. armipotens), powerful in arms, 

. mighty in war. 

And downward under ft hiU, under a bent* . 
' '' : Jhfa state thttetopet'ot tote armipofent. 

... ' ' - ChaucbeV Kimu^'a TjilB. 

The paanifold linguist and the armipotent soldier. 
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Akmlkt (euro and Uttan), an ornament or bracelet 
for. the arm. 

And when she trtca thy hand and doth aeon kind, 
Doth e e arch what ringt and mmM§ the on ted. 

AmNYNO (F. orxfr)^ crushing. . 

Btewinfof pypea and eke trux&pr&f* 
Stedes lepynt and eke mn^nf. 

Rom. er K. AusAVtfnnn. 

Aroint, begone, away with thee, avaunt This 
word does not occur in any ancient author ezeept 
Shakspeare, and though the commentators agree 
as to its meaning, they differ as to its etymology. 
It seems to-be applied as an interjection to a witch 
to vanish or begone. Dr. Johnson is of opinion 
that the word may be derived from avaunt, and 
that from the French avant, equivalent to proceed, 
begone. Mr. Boucher thinks it has some con* 
nexion with the word rogue, the French word for 
the scurvy or leprosy, and applied as a term of 
reproach, as we still say a scurvy fellow. Amongst 
these conjectures, for they are nothing more, per* 
haps one more supposition may be added; may it 

•■ not be derived from a route, a word made use of 
by the French to urge their horses to go quickly, 

v which, by a small variation, might be corrupted to 
aroint? It is well known that no words are so 
long retained in any language as interjectional 

> phrases used by the vulgar, and the origin of the 

v language used to horses, to encrease their speed or 

f3 
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va*y their direction, is pgtfmp* 2 lost in obscaHty'; 
but it is remarkable that some of those* woltete lure 
used in France and'Tftngfand'af this day to denote 
the same thing. Whether this word, imported by 
the Normans, was sutrsfcqtientty afcprW' fil "fhfe 
manner abore tconjettttrfeft, ritusft be 1 left to further 
investigation; but the supposition is somewhat 
confirmed by the word orew* being still used m 
: tancarfrire to&ig'oifyv^ awa^ttith tkee".qod it is 
• prononneed exactly similar to a route, < .: ; > x ■'. 

.#jr»Athee, witch J quoth Besa. Locket to her mother. 

Cheshire Proverb. 
' Atvinttttee, witcIrT the ramp f&<roirf6iiCfieU. ; '■■' ' l 

I j ]|€acbeth. . 

^.roum, at large, probably having room; unconfirmed. 

Hou he rod as he were wood, 
• ' Atvume hjeRovy&'-and wittartobcfe. • : * 

Bom. of Rich. Cceur de Lion. 
Tho Alisaundre syph this, 
■ - Aroum. anon he draw i- wis. i 

Rom. op k. Alisaundre. 
lhat Taroum was in the field. " » . 

Chaucrb's Hoftai o» F*ps. 

Anqw, in a row, in successive order, 

y . Hia herte bathed in a bathe of blisse, 

A thousand times urow he gan her kisse. 

. • • * Chaucrr'8 Wif«,,>»j Bath. 

The days arow to pass the open street. 

' ' * ' Mirr: FWwka. 

Akrand (9.areruKan), to bear a riiessagfe, to^dtry 
•tidrngs; now written errand. 

> RememteringrhhTihte<«^«t/wa8todttBe< ..< 

, From Troilus and eke his grete /emprize. 

' Chaucer's Tltoi Asa "Cress. 

Arras (F. arras), fine rich and cufioufr tapestry, 
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used anciently in hanging 1 rooms of state, generally 
wrought with historical scenes and figures. It 
was made at Arras, a town in Artois, and froto 
hence derived its name. The old castles in Eng- 
land were in the interior only naked, walls, and 
were covered with arras, hung upon tenter hooks, 
which hangings were taken down upon every re- 
moval of the family. The Duchess of Gloucester, 
in Sbakspeare's K. Richard IL alludes to this 
custom. 

With all good speed at Flashy visit me; 
Alaek f and What shall good old York see there 
But empty lodgings and unfurnUh'd walUf 

The contact of the tapestry with tne Wall soon 
caused it to rot, which gave rise to the invention 
of a frame work, to which the hangings were 
attached, and which left a considerable space be- 
tween the wall and the frame, sufficient, as appears 
by the first part of K. Hen. IV. to hide the bulky 
Falstaff from the view of the Sheriff. 

Go hide thee behind the arras. 

I Pjlkt K. Hsn. ir. 

I will ensconce me behind the arrat. 
• ' Mkbjit Wxtbs of Wivmor. 

■■' Potonius, in Hamlet, was killed whilst hid behind 
- the arras. From the above quotations it appears 
» that the custom of hanging rooms with arras; or 
• something in imitation of it, was not confined to 
i the dwellings of the rich, but descended by the 
o usual march of refinement to the houses of the 
--common people. 
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I would you and her husband had been behind the arrat but 
to have heard her. 

O. P. Thk WtDOW'i Tsae». 

Arre, a term indicating the snarling of a dog. 

They wrt and bark at night against the moon. 

O. P. Summers's Last Will, Ac. 

Arreot (L. arrectum), to lift up, to set up, to 
elevate; now written erect. 

Ametynge my sight towards the zodiacke, 
The signes of twelve to behold afarre. 

Skklton's Posits. 

ArrIDB (L. arrideo), to please. 

■ Her form answers my affection, it arridtt mo 

exceedingly. 

O. P. Tnt Antiquary. 

Arsie-versie, to shrink, to go backward, to flinch; 
to turn upside down or bottom upwards. This 
simple phrase has caused more learning to be 
thrown away upon it than it appears to be worth; 
it has by some been supposed to be literally derived 
from the old Tuscan language in use among the 
Romans, being a formula affixed on doors to pre-* 
vent fires, " inscribat aliquis in ostio arse-verte," 
from arceo, to avert, and verse, which imported 
fire; but Mr. Boucher very properly observes that 
there is no other connexion between the phrases 
than the striking similarity of the words, and sug- 
gests that it may be the French phrase & trovers 
or d revert, literally given in homely English. 
Dr. Jamieson derives it from tergiverter, and in 
this sense Butler uses the word ; but may it not be 
a burlesque corruption of vice vena, used accord- 
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ing* (o its vulgar acceptation, to go the contrary 
way, or bock ward instead of forward? This sup- 
position is confirmed by the quotation from ftudi- 
bras, and no man knew better than Butler the 
meaning andapplicationof the popular phraseology 
of hit time. 

Stand tot (quoth flhe) or yield to mercy, 
It is not fighting artie vtrai* 
Snail jenre thy turn. 

Ht'DtSHAS. 

Arsoun (F. arfon), a saddle; but more properly 
the bow of the saddle. 

Lnunfel lepto Into the «mnm, 
And rotto komc to Kajriyga. 

Between tun saddle and tht arsens, 
The stiokc of the felon ftode adou. 

O. P. Ovr of Waevigi. 

Artju>* urged, driven, compelled, constrained. 

love ortrt me to do my obsenrwncn 

TO his estate and don him obeisance. 

CvAocsn's Court op Loti. 
Record I take of "worthy Tideus, 

Wbat mrttd his bonde through troth's excellence. 

LYltoATB'i IiMT, OF T*SB**, 

Articulated (L. articultis}, setforth or exhibited 
in articles in the form of an accusation. 

And Alexandre, let us honour thee 

Wifb public notice of thy loya^r. 

To end those things articulated here. 

O. P. Tux Spanish Tsaoxdt, 

These things, indeed, yon have articulated, 

ProdaimM at market Grosses, read in churches, 

To face the gaiment of rebellion. 

1 Part Hmn. iv. 

Aruspicy (L. aruspidum), to see or regard the 
foretelling* events by inspecting the entrails of 
animals. 
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A flam more senseless this the roguery 
Of old aruspicy and augury. 

HCDIBRAS. 

Asbate, buying or purchasing. 

Algate he waited him so in his ajtbate* 
That he was aye before in good estate. 

Cbaucbr's Pro. to Manciple's Talb> 

Aschore, aside. 

Ever after the dogges were so stark e, 
They stode asckore when they shulde barke. 

HUNTYNO OF *HB HARB. 

Asered (S. searian), dried, shrivelled up. 

Therefor that old tre lea his pride, 

And aiered be that o side. 

Rom. of thb Says* Saosj* 

Asinioo, a fool or ideot; a cant term. 

In the interim they appareled me m you see, made % fool or 
■a siMf* of me. 0. P. Tm Antiqvabt. 

Thou hMt bo more brains than X have in mint elbow i an 
aiffsjifo may tutor thee. 

Troi AMD OailSXOA. 

Askof, in scoff, in derision. Weber thinks askew is 
derived from this word, but without reason. 

Alisaundre loked askof, 
As if he gef nought thereof. 

Rom. op K. Ausavndbb. 

Aslaked (S. aslacian), abated, mitigated, quenched. 

Would you have his love, either by absence or sickness, aslMkedf 

O. P. Bndymion. 
Tut at the last aslaked was his mood. 

Chaucbr's Knight's Tale. 

AftPERANT (F. asperant), bold, proud, haughty. 

And have horses avenant, 

To him stalworthe and asperant. 

Bom. of K. Alisaundrk. 

Aspre (L. asper) 9 rough. 

I trow I wis from heaven teares rain, 
In pite of my aspre and cruel pain. 

Chaucbr's Trot and- Crbss. 

Qo4yeyethof^tiine«togoo>inengode8andimrthe,andto 
ehrewes evil and aspre things. 

CHAVCBR*S BOBTE. 
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Asssccns (L. tmtrus), to give assurance of, ta 
make certain. 

Think you that any means under the sun can a$tecure sa 
Indirect a course * 

Dajotl's Cxnx. Was* 

Assiegk (F. assieger), to besiege, to beset with an 
armed force. 

Swkthe wond*rlnff was ther on this hors of brass, 
That sin the grete a—ege of Troy was. 

CnAucam's Sqcibb's Tali. 

On the other side the auUged castles* ward 

Their stedfaste arms did mightttye maintain* * 

Srsttsaa's P. Qoxtif* 

Assoigne (F. es&onie), an excuse ; to prevent or 
binder. See " Essoigne." 

Tho should no weather me-essoliM. 
That I ne shall her seek at Babttoine* 

Flobicb and Blavchflourb. 

AssoiL (L; abtelvere), to acquit, free from cbtrrge 
or prosecution, to absolve from crime, to cleanse; 
in tbis latter sense it is still in use in several Eng- 
lish courjties ; as, to " syle milk/' is to cleanse it 
from impurities. 

I shall tusoiU myself for a seme of whets* 

P. Plowman's Vision* 

Pot cursing will slea right as etsoUfiifWill save. 

Chaucm's Pao. to Sompnovb's Taxk, 

But secretly asmrilmg of her son. 

Mian, fob Mao. 
O this fantastic sense of honour I I 

At my own tribunal stand ttstoiPd, 

O. P. Tub Advbntubbs or Fivn Houns. 

Assort {F. assortir), to class together, to suit or 
match. 

Set down you here by one amort, 

And better mirth never ye seigh, 

Sin Fbrumbras. 
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A«80TT (F. «$aoter), to basot, to maltd afdoltff. 

Not well awake, or that some extacy • > 

Atsotted had his sense, or dazed was his eye. 

Spenser's F. Quikn. 

A«tat)e (F. Hat), condition in life, fortune, rank, 
• ©Equality. • . . ;...•:•/ 

The worlde stante ever upon debate, 
So may we siker none cutate. 

Pro. to Gow»r*s Cost. Am. 
When h* saw him so pitousand so mate 
• Th«t whilom were of so great astate. 

Chactck*'s Knight's Talk. 

AsfEEPiNG (S. ateap), imbuing, soaking, drench- 

" w ' ' ; • Were PeraVs ftdw'rs 

Perfume proud Babel's bowers 

And paint her wall, 

•There we laid asteeping 

Our eyes In endless weeping. 

Fletcher's Poems. 

AsT$RTfc (S.styrm), to startle or alarm. < ;. .' / 

. . Who saved Daniel in that horrible cave, lt - ( 

' ' ' . Ther every wight wer he maistre or knave, 
Was with the liqne frette or he outer te. 

Chaucer's Man op LawesTale. 

Asteynt/e (O. F. altainie), attainted, charged with 
crime. 

FolHQiyn harm thou art hider y-come 1 

He ! fyle asteynte heresone ! 

. To misdo was aye thy wone. 

Rom. of K. Alisacndre. 

A&tone (S. sturvian), to amaze, to strike with won- 
der, to confound, to astonish. 

Buth nathless how that it, wende, 
He drad hym of his own sonne, 

That maketh by in well the more attone. • . \ . , ' 

Gower's Con. Am. 

• Adam, soon as he heard • * 

The fatal trespass done by Eve, amaz'd, 
Attonied stood and blank. 

Par. Lost. 
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miMtim, —r en tod it this spfen, ttc 

EUFHU*8 AMD Hit ENOLAVD. 

Astound is used in the same tense. 

Their hone* backs* brake voder .them, 
The knight* were both aetoumd. 

Sift LANQBLftV INT lAKtf* 

AstORE, together, in a heap, plentiful. 

Twehre thousand he hail to-fore 
Gode knightes and doughty astert. 

Rom. of K. AvisAewnnftv 

Astrolabe (F. attnftabt), an instrument used to 
take the altitude of the heavenly bodies at sea. 

He'd take the astrolabe and seek out here 
What new star 'twas did gild out hemisphere. 

DftTSftV ON THI PSATV OF LORD HASTINGS. 

Aswelts, extinguished, put out. 

That the snow for the fuyr no melte, 
No the rnyr far the snow awwelte. 

Rom. of K. ALisAu>n)»*. 

Aswithe, forthwith, presently, by and bye. 

Without gilt thou shalt hym slayne aswithe. 

Chaucer's Mast of Lawzs Tax*. 

Abyss (F. a$*i$), situation, rank, or degree in life ; 
in this sense the word is still in use in assise of 
bread, &c which is a regulation of the price ac- 
cording to its relative value. 

And after mete the lordys wise, 

Everyche yn dyvers quentyse, 

To dannoe went by ryght assixt. 

Rom. of Oct. Imp. 

Atiente (F. atincter), to give a colouring to, to 
tint. 

Old menne ben felle and queinte, 
And wikked wrenches conne mtteinte. 

Rom. of tub Ssvbn Sao* 9. 
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Atilt, in a pasture to make a thrust with a raised 
Weapon ; lifted up to attack. 

To run a- tilt at men, and wield 

Their naked tools in open field. 

HuniBEAi. 

AtouRe (R), about, around. 

No saw he never so faire atowre, 

No field such a savour. 

Rom. of K. Alisaundr*. 

Atraid, vexed, made angry. 

For she felled both cloth and cop, 
Nathlesse thai were gadered up, 
Swith sore sche hym olrafcfc. 

Rom. of thb Sbvbn Sacks. 

Atrys (F. atour), h hood. 

Folding ourlays, pearling sprigs 
,Atry$ vardigales, periwigs. 

Watson's Hist. Collections. 

Attemperance, temper, disposition. 

Lowly she is, discreete and wise, 
And goodly gladde by attemperance, 

Ltdoatb's Flours of Couhtbsy. 

Attonce, at once, immediately, directly. 

And his fresh blood did freeze with fearful cold, 
That all his senses seem'd bereft attonce. 

1 SPSN8BR'S F. Ql/KBN. 

Attorn (S. tyrnari), to turn over or transfer any 
business to another. The modern word attorney 
is derived from it. 



I am still 



Attomied to your service. 

Mxasurb for Msasurb, 



Attour (F. autour), over, around. 



Attour his belt his liart lockes lay 
Feltred, unfiure, overfret, &c. 

Cmavciu's Tbst. of Crbssxidb. 
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Attrapt (low Lat. trappatura), adorned, embel- 
lished. 

For all his armour was like salvage weed 
With woody nK»ee todight, and all his steed 

With oaken leaves attrmpt. 

Spbnsbb's F. Qubik. 

Atwaine (8. twain), in two, divided in two parti. 

And with that word he fan sigh as sore, 
Like as his hart would rive atwaime. 

Cbaucbb's Complaint qw tbb Blacb Xxiobt. 

Atween (S. betweonan), between, in the interme- 
diate space. 

Hir loose long yellow locks, tike golden wire, 
Sprinkled with perl and perling now*rs atween. 

Srafftsa** F. Quit*. 

Atwhot and At whit, to upbraid or reproach. To 
twit is still in use, and of similar import. 

And set hit wtf forth rot-hot*, 
And hit misdeeds her atwhot, 

Rom. of tbi StVBif Saobi. 

Avf, a foolish person, a dolt, an idebt; a change* 
ling derived from ouphe, a fairy or goblin, now 
generally pronounced oaf. 

Some silly doting brainless calf, 

That understands things by the half) 

Says that the ndry left the BtHT 

And took away the other. 

Dbaytov. 

Augrim aTONss, a corruption of algoriim, an Ara- 
bic word, signifying the art of numeration. Pebbles 
and milled sixpences were formerly used in Eng- 
land as counters to reckon by. The Greeks and 
- Romans in the earliest periods used stones, and 

G2 
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« 

afterwards ivory or bone, for the purpose of teach- 
ing arithmetic. 

First by Seconds, twees and eke quarters 
On augrim stones -and on white cartes. 

Lvdgatb's Hist. Tbzbks. 

Auld farran, a word chiefly in use with Scottish 
authors, and having various meanings; as, comely, 
beseeming, hopeful, handsome; also, cunning or 
sagacious, and, occasionally, old fashioned. 

These people, right auld farran, will be laith 

To thwart a nation. 

Ram i ay's Pojm4. 

What alias ovff Tib that the urles sae i'th'neuke » 
She's sat ro a t e sh e leankes an owd farran leauke. 

Yorxshirb DULoeOB« 

J>t mafrons round the ingle matte, 
9 And join for whisk their mou's to weet, 
An' in a droH auld farran leet. 

; Bout Faxbiss' Crack. Morrison's Posms, 

Auusft* (F. aumoniere), a purse* 

Weaxe streight gloves with apmere 
0£silk and alway with good chere, 

Chavcsr's Rom, of ran Rosa. 

Aunc»t, an ancient term to denote a particular 
weight, but of what denomination is uncertain; 
perhaps it may have relation to the Latin uncia, 
and be derived from that word, or it may be a 
msspelling lor aaned weight quasi handsale, a sort 
of Weight with hooks, fastened to the end of a 
: beam, which was lifted up by the fore finger of 
the hand, perhaps somewhat like the modem steel* 
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yard. From the deception practised by this ma- 
chine it was prohibited by several statutes and the 
even balance required to be substituted. 

My whw wm a webster, and wotten doth made, 

She spak to sp in ster s to spin it out, 

And the pound that she paid by paised a quarter or mora 

Than mine own onncef . 

P. Plowman*! Vit. 

Aunt, a cant term for a bawd or procuress. 

Wat ft not, then, better b est ow e d npon Mi mad* than apon 

one of his mmmt§, I need not say bawds, for every one knows what 

tmni stands for. 

O. P. A Teicb to Catch m Old Ok*. 

To can you one of mine t nmtt, sister, were as good as to call 

yoa errant whore. 

O. P. Tarn Honbst Waonm. 

Auntrb, risk, adventure ; it is a corruption of the 
latter word. * 

I wttl arise and mtntre it, by my fay! 
Unhardy is unsely, as menne say. 

CiAvoaa's Rim's Talk* 

Thus can I nought myself counsaile, 

But ail I sel on mmtre. 

Gown's Con. Am. 

Aureat (L. owrum) % having the colour or quality 
of gold. 

And sum depute in freklis rede quhyte. 
Sum bricht at goM wtth o mrettt e levis ryte. 1 

Dowlas's Enkid. 

Auspicy (L. auspicium), literally the favourable 
.: omens drawn from watching, the flight of birds ; 
to foretell good fortune ; protection. 

None of then* kindred met the knot they tie 

Silent 3 content with Briton's auspicy. 

Mat's Lucax. 

Austern (L. austerus), stern, severe. 

G3 
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And who it beyond thou, lady* feire, 
•Hut looketh with sic an auaterne face ? 

O. B» NpETHlTB|B«mLANl> MTftAYVD 
BY DOUQfcA*, 

Bnt as a boistous chorle in his manere 
Came crabbed!? with, tmattm* lohe and obex*. 

CbAJTO&K'S T*0* AHB CRKSS. 

Ava, at all, corrupted from of all. 

Mw neattter kent spinning nor carding, 

Nor brewing nor baking ova. 

Ross's Hklknobk, 

Ay alb (F. *'<waler), to Lower, fall dowj*, sink or 
descend; also, to make obeisance by uncovering 
the bead. 

91m miller thatita dronken was all pale, 
So that unnethe upon his horse he satte, 
Ren'old avaiten neither hoode ne hat. 

Chaucer's Miller's Talk. 

■ But when they came in sight, 

* And from their sweaty coursers did ovate. 

Spenser's F. Queen. 

Then from her wheele fortune cast him down, 
Amiled him. feom his royal see. 

Bochas. 

Avaunt (F. avant), a word of abhorrence used to 
drive away any person, and signifying begone. 

Avaunt / and quit my sight; 

Thy bones are marrowless. 

Hamlet. 

O he is bold and blushes not at death} 

Avaunt! thou hateful villain, get thee gone ! 

K. John. 

To avaunt is also used to signify to boast, literally 
from the French avant, to advance or go forward. 

litis prof erb lerae of me, 

Avaunt never of thy degree. 

Antxq. Repertory. 

Avenant (F. qvenant), comely, graceful, beautiful, 
agreeable. 
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Clere browm die was, and thereto- height. 
Of face and body aatenant. 

Cbavcbb»s Rom. •*■ vug Rosb. 

Harald was corteys and stronge, and of body tmenqnt 

F. La*s*oft*s Cm»on> 

Aventailk. See " Adventaile " 

Averruncate (L. otttrrtttKo), to scrape, cut off, 

« 

or lop the superfluous branches of trees ; figura- 
tively, to avert an evil. 

Unless by providential wit 
Or foves ws averruncofr it. 

HtTDIBRAS. 

Avetrol (F. avoi#tre), an illegitimate child or 
bastard. 

Hms mMto+Ut thou ftwas witche ? 
Here thou hast thyn endyng feched. 

Ron. or K. AusAtryimi. 

Avkysr (F ovist) t careful, wary. • + 

Also ths kyng and bis nwi§iid 
Gladdest were and aoev$e. 

I*> 

Avisk (F. aviser), to advise, inform, or instruct ; 
also, to consider. 

Of warre and of bmtaile be was foil arise. 

P. Lanotoft's Chbon. 
Who, when he caus*d her since to be baptiz'd 
Stood sponsor too, bain well her weal uoUed. 

Way's Fabliaux, Avcassik and Nicolbttb. 

They stayd not to arise who first should be, 

Bat all sp^rr'd after fast. 

Spbnsbr'i F. Qubbn. 

Avisement. See " Advisement." 
A vision (L. vitio), the faculty of seeing a vision 
or phantom. 

The kin; of bis arision 

Hath greater Imagination 

What thing it sigatte may. 

Gowbr's Con. Am. 
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Avoid (F. vuider), to quit or leave; begone. 

What have you to do here, fellow ? pray avoid the house. 

ComoiANUs. 

Avoir (F. avoir 1 ), possession, wealth. 

A burgeis was in Borne toun, 
A riche man of great renoon ; 
Merchant he was of great avoir. 

Rom. of tks Sevkn Sft.o*s. 

AvowiS or Advowe (L. advocatus), a founder, 
patron, or protector of a church or convent, who 
was bound ex officio to maintain and defend the 
rights and privileges of his church or convent, as 
well as to nominate and present to it; but these 
persons becoming negligent and ignorant of their 
duties, advocates were employed to solicit and 
prosecute causes in courts of justice, wherein the 
rights and interests of such religious fraternities 
were involved. Advowson is derived from this 
word. 

Where is your abbaye when you are at home ? 
And who is your avowi. 

A Lytbl Gjbstb of Robyn Hodk. 

Awaiward (S. awey-weard), aside or away. 

Thia Phoebus gan awaiward for to prien, 
Him thought his woful hart brast a two. 

Chaucer's Manciple's Talk. 

Away, a word to express dislike or aversion, in fre- 
quent use with the early writers. 

Hence, Judas, with these doinges I cannot awaye. 

O. P. Thx Nbw Custom, 
Good i'faith I will eat heartily too, because I will be no Jewj 
I never away with that stiff necked generation. 

B. Jonson's Bartholomew Fair. 
Of all the nymphs of the court I cannot away with her. 

B. Jonson's Cynthia's Rkvzls. 
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Awhape (8. wajlan), to terrify, astonish, or con- 
found. 

Sole by himself, awhaped and amate. 

SrBNsaa's M. Hubbard's Tau. 

Awhit (S. hwit), a jot, a point. 



These far exceed the haggard hawke, 

That stoppeth to no stale i 
Nor forceth on the Una awkit, 

But mounts with er'ry gala. 

Tubirtilli. 

Ax (S. otctan), to ask. This word, though now 
considered as vulgar and ungrammaticat, was in 
use centuries before the modern word ask, to sig- 
nify ike same thing; in truth! the latter word is 
corrupted from the Saxon. 

Bw$ whan thou wart groe, XfeH to synne by and bye, 
Aaitocnspleatyd. Good Lord ! I aat the mercya. 

Gob's Fbomiibs, it Jo*ajt Iau, 

# A poor laser, upon a tide, 

Came to the fate, and «mi matte. 

Gowib's Coir. Am, 

Me not why, for tho thou are me, 
I wot not teDcn God's prhritie. 

Cbaucbb's If illbb's Talb. 

■ • 

Ax**}, {he disease called now the ague; the term ia 
still in use in various parts of England and Scot- 
land. 

The body eke so feeble and so faint, 
With note and cold mine ore* Is so maint. 

Chaucsb's Comf. of thb Black Knight* 



■* Ithappeth often so, 



That one that of axes doeth full 111 fare. 

By good counsel can keep bis fraud therfro*. 

Cbaocbb's Taoi and Casts. 



Ave (S.), for ever, always. 



Alas, my neele, we shall never mete ! adue, adae tor ay eh 

O. P. Gammbu Gvrton's Nsidls, 
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And now in darksome dungeon, wretched thrall, 
Remedylees for aye he doth hym holde. 

Spenser's F. Qcuir* 

And set for aye enthrowned In heaven. 

Maklow's K. Edw. u« 

Ayenst, against, opposed to. 

This ilka worthy knight had been also 

Sometime with the lord of Palathy 

Ayenst another heathen. 

Chaucer's Knioht's Pali. 

To yeve in hope there fruite shall take, 
Ayenst autumn redy for to shake. 

Chaucer's Com p. of the Biack Kmoht. 

Ayont, beyond. To explain this word with re- 
ference to the quotation, it is necessary to observe, 
that in ancient times fires were made in the mid- 
dle of a room, with a hole above to let' oat the 
smoke ; sitting, therefore, ayont, or beyond the 
Are (t. e, between the moveable grate and the 
wall), is readily understood. 

The night was colde, the carle was wat, 
And down ayont the ingle he sat. 

O. B. Tax Gaibricnzii Max, 

Azure (F. a&ur), a brilliant precious stone, of a 
sky blue colour; also, a general term foi* \h$ 
colour of the sky. 

Day hath hi* golden sun, her moon the night, 
{Jer fix'd and wandering stars the azure bright. 

Fairfax's Tassq, 
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B. 



Babel pride, a pride similar to the folly and pre- 
sumption of the children of Nimrod. 

Beware, Plero, Rome itself hath tried, 
Confusion's train blows up this Baktl pride. 

O. P. AVTONIO AND IflLLIDA. 

Why, what a Babel arrogance is this? 

O. P. What Yocr Will. 

Bace, more generally written base, and sometimes 
called prisoners' base or bars, an ancient pastime, 
mentioned in the parliamentary records of Edw. III. 
where it is prohibited to be played in the avenues 
of the palace at Westminster, during 1 the sitting of 
Parliament/' nul en/aunt ne autresnejued barret." 
It was, however, chiefly a boy's game, and is still 
known and played in various parts of the country, 
and so late as 1770, a grand match at base was 
played in the fields behind Montague House, now 
the British Museum. The success of the competi- 
tors in this amusement depends upon their celerity 
in running. 

So ran they aU as they had been at bace, 
They being; chased that did others chace. 

Spbxsbr's F. Qubkv. 
He with two stripling lads more like to run 
The country bate, than to commit such slaughter. 

Cymbklivk. 

Bachelor (F. bos chevalier). The poorer knights 
in the days of chivalry were denominated bache- 
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lors, but some were so called by virtue of the 
tenure of their lands, and were when knighted 
called knights bachelors. 

What gentle bachelor is he, 
Sword begirt in fighting field. 

Way's Fabliaux, Thk Gkntl* BachlobI 

__ i i 

Backare, a word of which neither the etymology 
or meaning is now understood, but it is supposed 
to imply " go back," and probably is a corruption 
of " back there?* The old proverb seems to jus- 
tify this supposition. 

" Backare!" quoth Mortimer to his sow* 
Went that sow back at his bidding, trow yon? 

HSYWOOB'S B*ZG. 

Let us that are poor petitioners speak too: 
Baccare! you are marvellous forward. 

Tamim* of a Shrsw. 

Bacon, Friar, a learned monk of the Franciscan 
order, born in 1214, a great experimental philo- 
sopher/ whose elaborate discoveries were by the 
vulgar and unlearned attributed to magic. 

Bacon, thou hast honour'd England with thy skill, 
And make fair Oxford famous by thine art. 

O. P. Friar Bacon and Friab Bungay. 

Bacrack, the name of a wine made at Bachieera, 
on the Rhine, and thence called Bacharack. 

I'm for no tongues but dried ones, such as will give a fine 
relish to my Backarack. 

O. P. Thk City Match. 

And made them stoutly overcome 

With Bacrack, hoccamore, and mum. 

Hudisras. 

Badges. The menial servants and also retainers in 
great families anciently wore a badge or device, 



(ttittiftttog of the 4 coat of attns or credt of the ford 
ofmrfste*, fitted on a separate piece of cloth, tome* 
th*e* of silver of other metal, to the left sleeve of 
the blue coat, Which Was dnifbrtnty its colbtir; 
hence the proverbial saying , " like a blue coat 
without a badge." The custom was discontinued 
sAxmt the reign of Jfctnes 1. but is yet retained' by 
^ratefmefi, &c. 

AUaeeosts4daM£4det*Utt**wiffcyon. • » 

O. P. GRXKtfS'B Tu QuoQtrz. 
A crew of roisters waited on her, 
Which there 'Were caned her men of honour, 
AH clad in ftdr Mae co*w end batgta. 

Cottons Virgin Trayxstix. 

Baffle (F. bafvuer), to disgrace or treat with in- 
dignity; to inflict a punishment on a recreant 
knight. 

First he his beard did shave* and fcrvrly shent, ' 

Then from him reft his shield and II renverst, 
And blotted oat his arms with falsehood blent, 
And himself WW*4 and his armes unherst* 

SrxNgxa's F. Qoikv. 
m make one j an I do not cafl be vfllaln and bojfle mt» 

l Part K. Hxw. it. 

Bailyb {V.baillie), government, seigniory, autho- 
rity, rule. 

Y thi bytake my bailee, 

My folks with hym to coverye. 

Bom. of K. Alisaundrs. 

Bains (F. bain), a bath; also, as a verb, baigner, 
to bathe. 

— And bath'd him in the baine 
Of his son's blood, before the attar slaine, 

Mian, for Mao. 

To 6oto thcniscrm in my dbtmin*Wood. '. ' 

Lodob's Wounds of Cm* War. 

H 
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BaKed meats were any kind of meat baked iq a 
crust of pastry, which is now usually called & meat 

.. pie. CQtgra.ye renders p(Uis#ier a. maker of joaste 
meats, and patisserie, baked meats. r . ... 

( Thrift, thrift Horatio I the funeral bak*d meat* t , 

' "' n 'DW coldly fa^hont the marriage tables. ' '♦ ' ■■ • » 

..JThis ^Uudes ta ft custom formerly . universally 
observed, and still so by the lower classes in tjie 
country, to furnish a cold collation to the mourners 
atafurieral. 



You speak as if a man 



Should know what fowl is coffin'd in a bak*d meat 
Afore it is cut up. 

v O. P. VlTTORIA COKOMBONA. 

Balaik of entayle, from the old French baUay, 
. a ruby of a faint red colour, and entailU, carved or 
engraven. 

Upon her hed, sette in the fairest wise, 
A circle of great balaia of entaile. 

Chaucer's Assbmbue op Ladies. 

Balderdash, a word of uncertain derivation, but 
probably from bald, Sax. bold, and dash, to min- 
gle ; afty thing mixed or jumbled together without 
discretion, and hence it is particularly applied to 
frivolous or unconnected discourse, and to the 
mixing or adulteration of liquors. 

It is against my freehold, my inheritance,' • ' ' 

To drink such balderdash. 

B. Jovsov. 

S'foot ! wine sucker, what have you Ailed us here ? balderdash t 

O. P. Mat Day. 

Balderick. See "Bawdrick." 
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Bale (S. beel), grief, misery, sorrow, trouble, cala- 
mity, mischief. 

And I aalle telle that tale as* ferrer go, 

Now falsenes brewis bale with him and many mo. 

Rob. of Gjuoucsstsr's Cheojt. 

Rome and her rats are at the point of battle, 
The one side most have tale. 

Coriolanus. 

Witboaten that woold cornea heavier bale. 

BXATT»'S MlXtTAU. 

Bale of dice, a pair of false dice. 

Sole regent over a>ta/e of false dice. 

O. P. What Yov Wixx. 

For exercise of arms a bale of dice. 

B. Joxsov's Niw Ink. 

Balk (S. bale), a great beam used in building, a 
rafter in a kitchen or out-house ; a rack fixed to the 
rafter or balk, usually in old farm houses, holds 
the flitches of bacon used by the family. 

Many a piece of bacon hare I had oat of their balkM. 

O. P. Oammve Gvkyon'v Nzbblb* 

He can well in mine eye seae a stalke, 
But in his own he cannot sene a balke. 

Chaucsr's MiILBA'S TAUI. 

Ballad-monger, ode who deals in ballad writing; 
' but Shakspeare gives it in the sense of a writer or 
composer of ballads. "• 

I had rather be a kitten, and cry mew, ■ 
Than one of these same metre ballad-mongers, 

1 Part K. Hxn. iv. 

Balladry, the stile or manner of ballads. 

What though the greedy fry 
• Be taken with false baits 
Of worded balladry. 
« B* Jojtsow. 

* * » * 

BaLlarag, a low but ludicrous term, in use only 

H2 
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with the vulgar, sig-nifyin^ to bully or soojd »fU* 
the fashion of Billingsgate. 

On Minden*s plains, ye meek moanseers, 

Remember Kingsley's grenadiers j 

Yon surely thought to baUarag us 

With -your flne squadron off Cape Lagos. 

Wartox. 

Halliards (F. billard), now called billiards, a well 

known game of skill, by which certain coloured 

balk are driven by a stick, upon a smooth table, 

covered with green cloth, into net pockets, sua- 

.pftBded ftou the table, at equal distances. 

With dice, wife eardt, with l«»a«Jf , far unfit, 
. - With shuttlecocks, misseeming manly wit. 

SrsNsst's Mother Hosbajid's Tal»> 

Balloon (F. ballon), a sport confined to (be fields 
oi other open space of ground. A large ball, cased 
With leather and filled with air, is impelled by the 
hand or' foot from one person to another: it is a 
g^w^ rather for exercUe than contention, and in 
this it differs from foot ball. The game is of French 
origin, and is still one of the daily amusements in 
th^Chfunj* Ely sees in Paris; it was wett known 

, and f«?a(jt^e4 in England in the 14th century «n* 
der the name of balloon ball, and is mentioned as. 
one of the sports of Prince Henry, son of James I. 
in 1610. 

While others fcaye freen, ajt the tattjw, I have been at my books. 

B. Jonson's Volponb. 
Packe fool fa F*ea$h tetome, and there at play, 
Consume the pcojp ess o/4he ««Uen day. 

Phil. Satyrs** 

JSus/ All that is nothing, I can toss him thus. 
Guy. 1 then : 'tis easier sport than the baloont. 

Q* F* Tax Famt A#r**>mc$s a* Lf*sh**K 
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Balow, an inierjectional phrase of- the nursery, 
synonymous with hush, lullaby, &c. 

JBcJbw, my babe, lie stiff and sfeepe. 

Last Aim BtffWwfttL's Lamiitt. 

Ban (G. bannen), to interdict by p^l}c Declama- 
tion, to curse; it has various other significations, 
but is chiefly used by old writers in the sense of to 
command, forbid, or excommunicate by authority. 

Ah! Qfawmster, hide thee from tfeekhatott looks; 

And in thy closet pent up, rue thy shame 

And font thine wstok 

S Part K. Hsx. ti. 

The sacred fruit, aacnd to abstinence : * 
Much more to taste it, under ban to tough. 

1 ' Pah. Lost. 

Banbury. This town in Oxfordshire was formerly 
much inhabited by rigid puritans, whose chief em- 
ployment was weaving. 

m send some forty thousand unto Paul's, 

Build a cathedral next in Banbury. 

Or P. Tint Ordinary. 

■ She Is more devout 

Than a wearer of Banbury. 

O. P. Tn Wits. 

Band (S.&ond), the old method of spelling- bond"; 
an instrument or obligation to pay a debt. 

Tell me, was he arrested on a *•**# :. 

CoMsn-T 9t Errors. 
I do Beseech your majesty may safre 
The loaf grown wounds of my mtempesancei 
If not, the end of life cancels all bands. 

• 1 Fuiv K. Hxn. rr« 

Ban-dog, a species of mastiff, the . etymology of 
which is uncertain, but is supposed to be so called 
from its being" fastened up by a band on account of 
its ferocity, 

H3 
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We hare great baa-dogs to tear their skin . 

The tuneojfn^w^en $*>y .was set on Are, 

TOf Jftput *h«aa f#r&ch owl* cry and ban-dogs howl. 

K. Hsn. TI. 

BANDOLBEfe (P. handoulier), little Wooden cases, 
covered With leather and holding a charge of 
powder, formerly worn by soldiers on a shoulder 

• belt ' : ' .■■■•... 

My «Mkt«n»t halite t*9«e«P wad leather > my b mmMl ero to 
a scarf to hang my g woiJ Sa. 

O. P. Thi Rota* %SW* Alf* tOTAi- Subjict, 

~~ . • 'i - 

Bandoun (O, F.fe**tffcw), power, diwxation ; liberty 
tQ$ps> tiring. 

The emperoure and his barouns 
TtddetiyhecasothyteiicitMmt. 

ROM. Of ?• AlUAUNDBB* 

Bandroll (F. bander otte), a small streamer, ban- 
ner, or pepnon> usually fixed near the point of a 
lance. 

Bvtaes w4tb stsong lance some adverse knight to ground,. 
And leaves his ban4r*U watteiing in his wonnd. 

Wat 9 * Fabuaox, Hvbxinb and Eolaktiks, 

Banjpy, *> word <terive4 ffpm the French joyer. * 
bander, the name pf a rural spqrt pi$y$4 by l^ys, 
by striking a le&tfeero or wooden b*U with a stick, 
crooked at the end* from one to another; it also, 
figuratively, signifies to debate, canvass, or hold 
contention with. 

The shooting stars, 

Which in an eye bright evening seem to fall, 
Are notching bpfc the balls tfcey Iqae at txmfy. 

6. P. Lingua. 
Qwb lft to btnfy with my lawless sons, 
And ruffle in the commonwealth of Rome. 

Tn, ANtoanjuaof. 
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B*NKBftOUT, immediately derived from the French 
kvmqumvute, but primarily from tbe Latin baneua, 
ijbe bench, table, or counter of a tradesman, and 
ruptv*, broken ; tbe insolvency of the party whose 
station or place of transacting but ioeas was broken 
up wd (one ; in its modern acceptation it rfieans 
a fcmkrapt, or one whose debts exceed Us means 
or power of payment 

But, nachltss I tote antoom daise 
Your wtf at home the same cold again, 

Upon your ksmeke she wote it well. 

C*auc»r, 

ii »i > ■ nahaty bits 

Make rich the ribs, but bunkertmt the wits. 

K. Richard ii. 

Tisdone, l*nem4fR>cla4i*tfo»atpat , . 

In rescue of the banker's banker out, 

Marvkl. 

Banpsks, cushions, probably that part of the furni- 
ture of a bed now called pillows, derived from the 
Saxon banc, a hill or elevated piece of ground. 

Where is thy ehejaber wantonly be seen 
With burly bedde and banker* brouded been. 

CnAuean'a Tbsy. of Cams. 

Banks' 8 horse, a horse kept by a man of tbe name 
of Banks, which he taught to exhibit various tricks, 
to the great wonder and amusement of the specta- 
tors. He was so celebrated as to be frequently 
mentioned by the writers of the sera of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

She governs then with signs and by the eye, a* Banks breeds his hone. 

O. P. Tan F4ftS0»'s Wmvpote. 

It shqU fee chronicled next after the death of Banks his hem. 

• • DUX**** SATUOMASm. 
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BanksidS. .This portion of the borough of Soiitif- 
wark was formerly inhabited by loose twctaen. 
The cardinal bishopof Winchester (temp. Hen. TV.) 
derived a part of his revenue from fee* allowed 
him from brothel keejfrers, fbr permifcsibn 'to keep 
: ttheir houses in his manor. The bishop's palace is 

< still visible, though in ruins, and there is yet on 
the Bankside an alley called- " Cardinal' Cap Al- 
ley/' from the sign of one of the brothels being 
" The Cardinal's Cap." Shakspeare, in the 1st 
part of Henry IV. alludes to this source of the 
bishop's revenue. A person infected with the 
morbus gallicus was called a Winchester goose. 

Thou that giv'st whores indulgences to sin, 
I'll canvass thee in thy broad cardinal's hat. 

! ■ ' 1 Part H*k. nv " 
Come, I wfll send fora whole coach or two 
Of Bankside ladies, and we will be jovial. 

■ O. P, Tb* Musis' Looinw or Grass, 

Barbe, a species of defensive armour for a horse; 
also, the ornamental trappings of horses in time of 
peace, or at a tournament. It is a corruption, of 
b^rde > from bardare, barbarous Latin. . 

The loftie steed with golden sell 
And goodly gorgeous barbes. 

Sr»tf«KR»» F. Qvmbt. 

And now, instead of mounting hotbed steads . 
To fright the souls of fearful adversaries, 
He capers nimbly in a lady's chamber. 

K. Richard hi. 

BarbS, a neckerchief or veil, used at funeral solem- 
nities^ which was worn by different ranks in the 
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manner prescribed by the sumptuary Jaws; on 
persons of distinction, it was tied above the chin, 
depending over the breast, and bence it was called 
a barb, from its resemblance to a beard. 

In token of monnunf, tartal tht *i*a*e, 
Wimpled eche one. 

Lyp«at«'s Bmt. Items. 

Barber (P. barber), to shave or trim the beard. 
This ornament (for it was so considered when 
worn) was an object of great attention about three 
centuries ago, and was fashioned to a variety of 
shapes. Taylor, called the water poet, mentions 
them as cat to resemble a quickset hedge, a spade, 
a fork, a stiletto, a hammer, ice. Much time was 
spent " in starching and landering" them, and 
such care was taken to preserve them in proper 
shape, that cases were made to enclose them, 
which were put on at night, that they might not 
oe disarranged whilst sleeping. The fashion of 
wearing beards declined in the reign of Charles I J. 
and was gradually discontinued. Barbers were 
employed to trim and adorn the beard, and so called 
from barba, a beard, and to barber was to shave 
or put the beard in order, and not to powder, as 
Dr. Johnson suggests. The use of powder was 

- twknewn in the time of Shakspeare. 

1 ■ ov oouiteoM Anthony, 

_, . Vfbpmne'erlhewqnlofnowpinanheiurdquink* 

Being hat+er'd ten times o'er, goes to the feast. 

Hi Aires, and Cuk*« 
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The barber's shop was formerly the mart for news 
as it is now; but, as newspapers were not in 
existence, the company in waiting amused them- 
selves in playing- on the cittern, a species of lote 
or guitar, furnished by the proprietor of the shop. 
This custom is alluded to in Ben Jonson's Silent 
Woman. 

I have married the cittern, that is common to all men. 

Barbican (F. barbaeane), a parapet or strong high 
wall with turrets to defend the gates of a draw- 
bridge ; a fortiftcaiioo placed before the gates of 
a town. 

Gates they shntte and barbican*, 
They marntenedheom well. 

Rom. ov K. Ausauwde*. 

Within the barbican a porter sate, 

Pay and night duly keeping watch and want 

Spinssr's F. Qvmair. 

Bardash (F. bardache), a boy kept for an unnatural 
purpose. 

I felt the blows still plied so fast, 
As if th' had been by lovers plac'd, 
In raptures of Platonic lashing 
And chaste contemplative bortkuhing. 

. HUDIARA8. 

Bargaret, a song or ballad. 

And at the last there began anon 
A lady for to sing right womanly . 
A bargarei in praising of a daisey. 

Chadckb's FLOuan and Lb*JFK. 

Barley brake, a rural English game now gene- 
rally disused, the excellence of which consisted in 
running well ; it is often noticed by the old drama- 
tists. . Mr. Gilford in his edition of Massing er y and 
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Dr. Jamieson in his Dictionary, give the different 
modes of playing the same game in England and 
Scotland. 

Tosh! AppoUo 1* toning his pipes » or at bariep brake with Daphne. 

O. P. Midas. 
May, indeed you shall not go; well ran at barley brake first. 

, O. P. Ths Honbst Whors, 

Barm (S. beormy, the workings of ale or beer, now 
generally called yeast. 

And sometimes make the drink to bear no harm. 

Mids. Night's Driam. 

B*rm£ (S. barm), the lap; that ppurt of fenala 
clothing which is spread over the knees. 

Men her sette on a palfray, 

An yn hir barme before her laye 

Her yonge tonys. 

Rom. op Oct. Impkrator. 

Barme cloth, a sort of apron, worn by women, 
covering the loins. 

And with that word this faucon gan to cry, 
And swooned ofte in Canace's barme. 

Chaucsr's Squire's Talk. 

A seint she wered all of silk, 

A barme cloth eke as white as morwe milk. 

In. 

Barnacles, a low and ludicrous name for spec- 
tacles; also, a name given to the Solan geese 
which are found in the Orkneys and other Scottish, 
islands. They were fabulously supposed to grow 
on trees. 

They be gay barnacle*, yet 1 see never the better. 

O. P. Damon and Pythias. 
As barnacle* turn Solan geese 
In the island of the Orcades. 

HlTDlBRAS*. 

Barriers (F. barret), a warlike sport with short 



swords; the combatants fought within tiarVor 
rails, to separate them from the spectators. 



Noble youth, 



I pity tty m* firte-Hiow to ttie torrfei*. 

O. P. Vitt. Coromso^a. 

Base. See w Bace." 

Base court (F. has eour), a lower or back court 

■ 

of the household. 

*' < 

My lord, in the base court he doth attend 

To speak with yon. 

K. Richard it» 

Ba*m, a kind of loose mantle, tied round the Mfaf 
and hanging down to or over the knett; lit Hie 
days of chivalry, it was usually Worn by knights 
when on horseback: both Shakspeare and Butler 
use the word to signify a covering for the thigh* 
generally. 

The wicked Steele seised deep in his right side, 
And with the streaming blood his base* dyed. 

Fairfax's Tamo. 

Only, my Mend, I yet am unprovided of a pair of buses. 

Pkricxbs. 

Basilisk (It. basilisco), a species of long cannon. 

Of paUsadoes; frontiers, parapets, 
Of basilisks, of cannon, culverin. 

1 Part l£. Uxs. it. 

Basin (F. basin), a vessel used to wash hands and 
other purposes ; they were formerly made of metal, 
particularly those used by barbers: from their 
sonorous properties, they were beaten before the 
cart in which bawds were heretofore placed for 

. punishment, for the purpose of attracting the at- 
tention of the mob towards the culprit. 
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WitfcscenMtonadef •••*«, pat, and pan 
Ussy thought to driye him hence. 

HARMNOTON'g ARIOSTO, 

Let -thereto no bawd carted that year to employ a a«M»«f his. 

Ok P. Ts» Siiant Womajt, 

Baskst (Br. batged). The art of basket making 
wm known and practised by the ancient Britms; 

. who excelled all other nations in the excellence 
of their manufacture ; they were so much esteemed 
as to be in great request with the Romans, who 
imported them in large quantities. The old saying, 
" the good old trade of basket making/' alludes 
to this primitive employment of the BritonB. 

A ftrnfeet I, by painted Britons wrought. 
And now to Rome's imperial city brought. 

Mamial's Epio. 

Basnet (O. F. baeinei), a light helmet, worn ori- 
ginally by Frenchmen at arms, and made in the 
form of a basin, from which its name is derived. 
In the metrical Romance of Richard Caur de Lion 
it is called by that name. 

Som he hyt on the bacyn. 

And that of him she mote assured stand, 

He sent to her his tnueMt. 

Sfknssr's F. Quasi*. 
It was a heavy syght to see, 

Bryght swords on tmsnetcs light. 

O. B. of Chbtt Cbacx. 

Bastard (F. la&tarde), a wine, also called musca- 
del. Its first name is derived from its partaking 
both of a sweet and astringent quality, and its 
second from having somewhat of the flavour of 
musk 

^^ Bell. Roger, what wine sent they for ? - 

Rog. Baitard wine. 

O. P. Thb HOXSflt Wsons* 
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Score a pint of bastard in the Half Moon. 

1 Part. JC. Hrn. it. 

Baste (F. baster), to stitch or sew on slightly. 

And on her legs she painted buskins wore, 

Batted with bands of gold. 

Sprnsrr's F. Outsit. ' 

Bastille (F. bastille), a general term for a military 
fortress; castle of defence, or place of confinement 

Thus fortune fares her children to empound, 
Which on her wheel their bastiles bravely bnild. 

' Mirk. for Mag. 
— — Near which there stands 
A bastille, built to imprison hands. 

Hudmras. 

Bate (S. bate), strife, contention, debate. 

I thought to rule, but to obey to none, 
And therefore fell I with my king at bate. 

Mikb. for Mao. 

This sour informer, this bate breeding spy. 

Shaksfvark'b Vknus and Adonis* 

Batful, fruitful, abundant, fertile. 

Amongst the batful meads on Severn's either side* 

Drayton's Polyolbion. 

Batlet, (F. battre), a wooden mall or instrument 
with which laundresses beat their linen in the pro- 
cess of washing. 

I remember the kissing of her bat let. 

As You Lies It. 

Batten, to fatten, to get flesh, to fertilize. 

Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed, 

And batten on this moor i 

Hamlit. 
■ We drove afield, 

Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of night. 

Milton's Lycidas. 

Babble (L. baubella, or F. babiole), sometimes by 
the old writers spelt bable, a truncheon or short 
stick with a grotesque head carved at the top, 
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carried by and one of the insignia of the ancient 
domestic fool. 

■ Hie hinges foole 

Sat by the Are, upon a ttoole, 
And he that with bit b+ble plaide. 

Gowk it's Con. Am. 

Yon may play with him as safely at with hit baublt. 

O. P. Thh Chajtoxlino. 

Bauds, fine clothes, bravery; from baud kin, a rich 
kind of stuff, of which apparel was formerly made. 

Thit false thiefe, this sompnonr, quod the frere, 
Had always bmmdet ready to hit honde. 

Chauckr's Wifb of Bath. 

Baused (F. baiser), to kiss. 

Hay, mark, list ! Delight my spaniel slept whilst I batufd leaves. 

O. P. What You Will. 

Bavins, bundles of small twigs or brushwood, used 
for lighting fires, a word of uncertain etymology, 
still in use in various parts of England. 

There it so Are, make a little blaze with a tarf*. 

FLORio'e Sbcohd Fauns* 
Bent** win hare their flashes and youth their fancies. 

O. P. Moths Bomhih. 
With shallow jesters and rath bavin wits, 
Soon kindled and toon burn'd. 

l Part K. Hhw. it. 

Bawcock (F. beau cog}, in low language, meant a 
jolly fellow, a cock of the game, a lad of mettle. 

Why, how now, my bawcock t how dost thou ? 

TWKLFTH NlOHT. 

Bawdekjn (F.baudequin), tissue of gold; some- 
times a canopy, probably from its being ornamented 
with tissue. The word is supposed to be derived 
from Baldach, the ancient name for Bagdad; 
gorgeous apparel and furniture were said, in the 
old romances, to be imported from the East 

12 
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Of gold btmdekjfnt he gave tare. 

Wywretrai*s Chkon. 

Of baudekyn and purple pall, 

Of gold and silver and sendal. 

Rom. or Mirlin. 

Bawdrick (O. F. baudrier}, a belt of leather or 
other material, used as a belt or girdle for a sword. 

Hit bauiriek how adorn'4 with stones of wondrous price. 

Drayton's Pe*.YOLMoif« * 

A home he bare, the baudricke was of grene. 

• * CftAUCKlt'S SqW1R«*S YS0KAH*S Til** 

Athwart his brawny shoulders oame 

A bauldrick, made and trimia'd with the t«t*e. 

VlRGU. TftAV, 

Ba wdron8 or. Bathrons, a general name gitta to 
a eat. 

Bathront for grief of scoarcbed members 

Both Ml Bronte* 

Colyill's Mock Pom, 

Mht Asadhoiu by the tegte sttt, 

And wi' hex loof her face is wash in. 

Bawn (Gk baueny, amy edifice, whether for residence 
as a common habitation or a fortification ; bat in 
•Ireland, a baun is said to be a place near the house, 
enclosed with walls, to keep the cattle in daring 
the night, to prevent their being stolen ; and Spent* 
ser, in his State of Ireland, is of opinion that these 
inclosures (which he states to be square*, strongly 
trenched) were anciently the place of meeting or 
folkmofe for the people to discuss the affairs of the 
township, &c. 

This Hamilton's *tw», whtfst tt sticks on my hand, - 
I lose by the house what I gain by the land. 

CKAir gwrPT's Grand Question Dkbaauk 

Bawsen, a badger; the word is sometimes used to 
signify bulk. 
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His mittens were of *««*•»'# skJnae. 

DbAYTON** DOWSABBLl. 

Peace, yoa fat hw u r u * , n ice ! 

O. P. Linoca. 

Bat (G. bau), a term in architecture, denoting* the 
size of a building, answering to what is generally 
called floors or stories. 

If this law hold in Vienna ten yean, IH rent the fairest houtt 

in it after three pence a aay. 

Mbasubb for Mbasubb. 

Bat window (S. bugan), a window made in a re- 
cess or bay, having rectangular corners, vulgarly 
but improperly, called a bow window, which lat- 
ter word more aptly designates the circular form 
of the window called a compassed window* 

Tlf a sweet recreation for a gentlewoman 
To stand in a aojr window and see gallants. 

MlDSLBTOX. 

The chambers and parlours of a sorte, 

With Aojr windows goodly as may be thoughts. 

Chaucbb's Assbmblib 07 Lambs. 

Bk, to exist or have existence. This verb is used by 
old writers to give particular emphasis to a simple 
term; as, benight, bedaub, bedeck, &o. and occa- 
sionally as a prefix to denote derision or contempt; 
as, besotted, bedevil, bedaggle, &c. It is also 
used for the preposition by and the participle been. 

Foe this trowe I, and say for me, 
That dreames signincaunce be. 

Cbavcbb's Rom. or thb Rosb. 

* 

Awake { arise ! or be for ever fallen. 

Par. Lost. 

The times hare been, that when the brains were out the man 

would die. 

Macbbth. 

Bean in the cake. The ancient custom of choos- 

i3 
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ing king and queen on Twelfth-day, was to make 
a cake, in the ingredients of which a bean and a 
. ipe&werei introduced; the former to designate thf 
king and the latter the queen. The persons finding 
these in their portions of this cake, were declared 
king and queen for the night 

Now? now the mirfh comw, 
With the cake fall of plums, 

Wftmoteanft the. ting of tbe sport lHt©j 
Besides we mast know 
TfeCjMBalt* 

Mast revel as qmeen in the court here, 

Hbrrick's Hbspbridbs. 

* ■ * 

Ton may imagine it to be Twelfth-day at night, and tbe bean: 

found-in Ike comer of year eake. 

O. P. Kbw Wondbr. 

Bear a brain, to have or exert memory or recol- 
lection. 

Nay, but, Joan, have a care ! Bear a brain for all at once. 

O. P. Grim, thb Collier op Croydon. 

Well, sir, let me alone; I'll bear a brain. 

O. P. A&x Fool». 
Nay, I do bear a brain* 

Boitfao- Art* Jcximt. 

Beard. To beard a person, was to appose him face 
to face. 

Secarejy fight, thy purse is sanctuary'd, 

And in this place shall beard the proudest thiefe. 

O. P. tun ¥ox% A*»MNTicB8 or LoffDOtf. 

These baron* tin* do beard tie in my land. 

Marrow's K. Edw. ii. 

Bear jn hand, a common expression, signifying 
to keep in expectation or delay by delusive pro- 
mises. 

Yet will I bear some dozen more in hand, 

And make them ail my gulls. 

0. P. Ram Axlbt. 
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8m*artmgtk*mi*kmd, 



Letting the cherry 

And draw it by their months. 

B. Jonson's Volpoxe. 

Beast (F. bite), an old game on the cards, not un- 
like the modern game of loo. 

For these at beatt and l'ombre woo, 

And play for lov* and Money too. 

Hcdisras. 

Beathed (S. bethian), heated and perhaps har- 
dened by fire; meat improperly roasted is still 
said in the Midland Counties to be beathed. 



A tall young oak he bore, 



Whose knotted snags were sharpened all aloft*. 
And benth'd in in for steel to be hi fled. 

Spbnssr's F. Qubbn. 

Beauperes (F.), comrades, equals, companions. 

Now, leading him into a secret shade. 
From bis kmmpere* and from bright heaven's view. 

Ibid. 

Becco (It.), a cuckold. 

Dsfte, thou art a toes-, aoornuto. 

O. F. Tn Malcontbmt, 

Beds (8. bide), to offer, invite, solicit, or pray. 

At your commandment, sir, truly, 
(Quod the chanon) and us, God fbrbide j 
Lo! how this thefe his service bed*. 

Chaccsk's CHAnrours, Yeoman's Tale. 

Bedpheer (S.), a bed-fellow. 

Her that I mean to choose for my bedpheer, 

B. Jowson'a Eskbbb. 

Bed ward (S.), the time (or going to bed. 

While your moor fooi and clown for fear of peril, 

Sweats hourly for a dry brown crust to bedward. 

O. P. Aibvmasa*. 
And tapers burn'd to bedward, 

CeBiOLAjrvs. 

Beeld {S.behtidon), shelter, protection, refuge. 
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This breast, this bosom soft shall be thy betid 

Against storms of arrows. 

Fairfax's Tasso. 

Bees in the head. This expression indicates 
whimsies in the brain , or being* busy about trifling 1 
or unimportant matters. There is a proverb in 
Leicestershire of a similar import, " as busy as 
bees in a basin/' 

Whoso hath such bees as your master in his head, 
Had needeto have his spirites with musike to be fed. 

O. P. Ralph Rotstxb Dotsixr. 

Beetle, to overhang 1 or jut out; thus a beetle brow 
is a frown. 

What, is she beetle browM ? 

O. P. Midas. 

The dreadful summit of the cliff, 

That beetles o'er its base. 

Hamlet. 

Befet (F. buffd), a blow ; to buffet is the modern 
word ; to beat. . ■ • 

Arte thou Richard, that strange man, 

As men sayn in every londe, 

Wilt thou stand a befet of my honde ? 

Rom. op Richard Cosur di Liew. 

Beforne (S. beforen), before. 

The horsemen past, their void left stations fill, 
The band's on foot, and Raimond them beforne. 

Fairfax's Tasso. 

Begged for a fool. This proverbial expression 
is derived from the common law; the profits of 
the land and the custody of a person proved to be 
purus idiota were granted by the king to some 
subject who had influence enough to obtain them. 

Mem. It is my grief to have such a son to inherit my lands. 
Prom. He needs not, sir j 1'U beg him for a fool. 

O. P. MOTHIB BOMB!*, 
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If I fret not hi* guts, b§g «M/br 9. fool. 

©. F. Tib Hvnbst Whobb, 

Behest (S. behese), a command or injunction. 

I have leaca'd me to repent the sin 
Of disobedient opposition 
To you and your behest*. 

ROMBO AWD JUUBT. 

That bis behests they fear'd as tyrants' low. 

SPSNSBB's F. QtfBBN. 

Behioht (S. behetan), to call, name, or promise. 

Whereof the keys are to thy hand behighi. 

Ib». 
Did'st than bthigkt me, born of English blood. 

Ibid. 

Chaucer uses it in the sense of to inform or assure. 

— — — In right ill array 
She was, with storm and heat, I you Might. 

CBAUCBB'S FX.OVBB AMD LBA7B. 

Bejapb (P. gaber), to mock, deceive, or deride. 

I shall bejaped ben a thousand time* 
More than that foole. 

Cbaucbb's Taoi Am> Cbbss, 

Thou hast Befapedhen Duke Theseus , 
And falsely changed hast thy name 

Cbuuoxr** Knmht's Taib* 

Bel-accoyl (F.), a friendly reception. 

And her sale wed with seemly btl-accoyl, 
Joyous to see her safe after long toil. 

Spbnsbb's P. Qubxw, 

Belabour (F. bel amour), a lover or mistress. 

But as be nearer drew, be easily 

BHgfct scezne that it was not his sweetest sweety 

He yet his belaxwur, the partner e€ bis aheet. 

Ibid. 

Belahy (F. bel amie), a faif friend, a paramour. 

PoWd out bis Bfb and last philosophy 
To the faire Critias, bis dearest kelamjf. 

Belated, late, tardy. Milton uses it to signify 
benighted. 
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Fairy elves, 



Whose midnight revels by a forest tide 

Or fountain some belated peasant sees. 

Pab. Lost. 

Belayed, laid over or adorned. 

All in a woodman's jacket he was clad, 

Of Lincolne greene, belayed with silver lace. 

Spenser's F. Quern; 

Beld (S.), help, protection. 

The abbesse her gmn teche and beld. 

Lay lm Frbinb. 

Beldame (F.). This word was not formerly a word 
of contempt, but signified old age, generally a 
grandam, as belsire denoted a grandsire. Spen- 
ser, however, uses it according to its original 
French signification. 

The beldam and the girl, the frandsire tad the boy, 

Drayton's Polyolbion. 
When beldame nature in her cradle was. 

Milton. 
Beldame, your words do work me little ease. 

Spenser's F. Queen. 

Belgards (F. belle egard), beautiful looks, soft 
glances. 

Under the shadow of her even browes, 

Working; belgards and amorous retrate. 

Ibid. 

Bell, book, and candle, a ceremony used in the 
Romish Church in the excommunication of a per- 
son: three candles are successively extinguished 
in the performance of the rite. Archbishop Win* 
chelsea, Anno 1998, directs a sentence of excom- 
munication to be carried into effect with bells 
tolling and candles lighted, to cause the greater 
dread. 



\ 
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. 1 hare a priest will mumble up a marriage 
Without bell, book, or candle. 

O. P. Ram AfcLir. 

JBeK, too*, and candle shall not drive me back. 

Kure Josur. 

Bjsll, to bear the, to carry off the prize, to be 
first in estimation. Dr. Johnson says that the phrase 
arose from the wether that carries the bell before a 
flock of sheep, and this opinion is verified by the 
quotation. 

My prick ear'd ewe, since thou dcet beare the bell, 
And all thy mates do follow at thy call. 

Richb's Advbntubks of Simonidbs. 

* 

Belle ohere (F.), good entertainment. 

To don therewith min honour and my prow 
For cosinage and eke for belle cherc. 

Chauckb's Shipmax's Talk. 

Belsy&e (F.), & grandfather. 

Here bought the borne the beltyret gyltes. 

P. Plowman's Vis. 
Who ttiis land in such state maintain'd . 

As his great belq/re Brute from Albion's heirs it won. 

Drayton's Polyolbiox. 

Bsmsnte (S.bemmnari), lamented, bemoaned. 

Ever she made moaning chere, 
And bemenie Florice her lieve sire. 

FLOBICB AND BlANCHFLOUBB. 

Benche (S. bctnce), a bench. This piece of furni- 
ture was in use long before the introduction of 
chairs, even in the palaces of kings; and the first 
judicial court in England, " the King's Bench," 
derives its name from the bench upon which, in 
ancient times, the kings sat in person and deli- 
vered their judgments; hence it was always re- 
moved with the king's household. Any elevated 
seat was also usually denominated a bench. 
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An hallo for an fcygh kynge, an household to hokten, 
With brode hordes abbuten gbenched. 

P. Plowman's Cairns* 

Bends (S. iand), the string, thread, or line with 
Which any thing- is tied, fastened, or nutted to- 
gether; now called a band and bandage. 

With a hemic of gold tassiled, 
And knoppes of gold amiled. 

GBA0CBB* 

Bended (f. bandeau), a stripe or band. 

Of red sonde! were her fcanneres, 
With three gryflfens, depaynted well 
And of centre, a fitire bcndel. 

Rom. op Rica* Cows b* .!*«*• 

Benempt (S. be tiidnempme), named or called. 

Much greater gifts for guerdon thou shalt gain 
than kid or cosset, which I thee benempt. 

SPSVtMU 

Bent (Ger. bintz), a species of long coarse grass. 

Bomen bickarte upon the bent, 
With their brode aaras cleare. 

O. B. op Chbvy Cbac*» 

Berfreyes (O. F. befroi), wooden towers used by 
besiegers in attacking a fortified castle. 

AUsanndre and his folkes alle 
Paste asailed heore walles, 
Myd berfreyes with all gyn. 

Hum. op K. Ausaunam. 

Bergomask (It.), a dance in imitation of the pea- 
sants of Bergomasco, in Italy. 

Will it please you to see the epilogue, or to hear a bergomask dance ? 

Mids. Night's Drsam. 

Besant, a gold coin frequently mentioned by Gower, 
Chaucer, and other early English poets, so called 
from being first coined at Byzantium, the modern 
Constantinople. Joinville estimates its value at 
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abbut ten sols, but other writers differ from his 
opinio* , and rate its value at twenty sols. 

••'■' Be gaf tbe bythop to goto bans, 
Riche bey? bes, btsants, and pans. 

Rom. of Kl AlisaOITbes. 

Though he be-clMvpmaa or merchant - 
And of gold many beammts. ) 

Chaucer's Rom. of the Rosa. 

Besktte (S. besittan), to besiege, entangle, en* 
close, waylay, embarrass, or perplex. 

Alas! (quoth Absalon) aadwelawa! 
That true love was ever so evil besesU. 

Chauckr's Milieu's Tale. 

Bat tbay him spying, both with greedy force 

At once upon him ran, and him beset 

With strokes of mortal steel. 

8»sirsaa's F. Quit v. 

Beshrew (Teut. beschreyen), to wish a cjjrsp to, 
to rail at or use inipreeatipns; it is generally used 
in a jesting or playsome manner. 

Beshrew me but you have a quick wit. 

Two Gents, of Verona. 

Nay, quoth the cock ; but I beshrew us both 

If I believe a saint upon his oath. 

Drydkn's Fables. 

Besore (S. syrwari), to make sore, vex, annoy, or 
mortify. 

But in that house eternal peace doth play, 
Acquieting the scads that new besore 
Their way to heaven. 

Giles Fletcher's Christ's Triumph. 

Besprent (8. besprengan), sprinkled. 

And first within the porch and jawes of hell 

Sate deep remorse of conscience, all besprent 

With lean. 

Mian* fo* Mas. 

K 
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11m atmes the which that Cupid bearer 
Were pierced harts with teares besprent. 

Curio's Assavlt, by Lord Vavx. 

Bested (from S. be and sted), to be in the place or 
stead of; it is used in the sense of accommodation, 
whether good or ill, and by Milton implying to 
confer or bestow. 

Hence vain deluding joys, 

The brood of folly, without father bred! 

How little you betted. 

Il Piwisaoso; 

Bestraught, a corruption of distraught; mad, out 
of one's senses. 

O goddesse sonne, in such case canst thou sleepe, 

Ke yet bestraught the danger doest foresee ? 

Surry. 
Be$trawghted heads relief hath found 
By music's pleasaunte sweete delights. 

Paradisb op Dainty Dbvicss. 

Bestvd (8. studer), to ornament with knobs or 
protuberances, as to emboss or fix gems into a 
crown, &c. 

And when the glorious sun goes down 

Would she put on her star bcttudded crown. 

Draytok, 
And so bestud the stars that they below 

Would grow inured to light. 

Milton's Comus. 

Beswyke (S. beswican), to allure or entice. 

Save the Duke of Ostry ke, 

King Richard he thoughte to beswike. 

Rom. or Rich. Cava on Lion. 
In women's voice they singe, 
With nojtes of so greate likynge, 
Of such measure, of such musicke, 

Whereof the shippes they beswyke. 

Gowbr's Cost, Am* 

Beteche (S. bettecan), to deliver or commit to. 

He that taught thee to preach, 
To the devil of hell I him beteche. 

Amis and Amilxov. 
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Then to his haades that writt h* dkl fefeftf, 

Which he ritsrinting lead. 

Spbjtsbr's F. Qvbbn. 

Beteem (S. /emtan), to procreate; to bestow or 
give. 

Belike for want of rain* which I could well 
Beteem than iron the tempest of nine eyes* 

Midi. Nioht'i Dream. 

So would I, said the enchanter, glad and min 
Beteem to you hit sword, you to defend. 

Spbnssr's F. Qusbk. 

Bethral (S. thral), to enthral, conquer,, or en- 
slave. 

Ke let that wicked woman scape away, 

For she it to that did my lord fettr«t. 

Isuk 

Betrassed (S. betrogan), deceived or betrayed. 

And he thereof was all abashed, 
His own shadow him fetrosMrf. 

Cbavcbr's Rom. op m Eos*. 

Bstso, a Venetian coin of the smallest value, not 
equal to a farthing English. 

At a word, thirty litres j I'll not bate you a heUo. 

O. P. Thb AfflRQUABT. 

Beyer (It. bevere), a repast between dinner and 
sapper. Barret* in his Alvearie, describes it as a 
drinking, and the derivation countenances the 
supposition. The use of tea has superseded this 
meal. 

Your gallants never sup, breakmst, or fever without me. 

O. P. &INOU*. 

At. What, at your fever, gallants! 
Mot. Willt please your ladyship.to drink?* 

B. Jokson's Cynthia's Retbls. 

Bevy (It bevd), a term generally applied to birds 
going in company ; also, a company or assembly* 
ajkl exclusively applied to the female sex* 
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An* fa titer Midst thtitfebf, iKpen the ftoet, 
A lovely *etry of fair ladies tat. 

Spbnskr's F. QtncBx. 

. i » None here, he hopes, 

Io all this noble bevy, has brought with her 
One care abroad. 

K. Hbn. Tin. 

Bewkep (S. bewepan), to weep over or upon, ta 
moisten with tears. 

Old fond eyes, 
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Be weep this cause again. 

. Haml*t. 

Lof how my hurts afresh be weep this wanted wight. 

Mirk, for Mao* 

Bewray (S. hewegan), to betray, accuse, or in- 
form, and sometimes simply to discover. 

Mint harte may not mine barmes bewraie. 

Cbacohr's Knight's Tali* 
TO listen more, bat nothing to bewray, 

O. P. Thb Spanish Teaojbdx> . 
Bet Blatrfssnottr whenas he did etpye,. ' 

His change of cheere that anguish did bewrttie. 

Spknser's t. Ovsvsr. 

Bezonian (It. bisognosco), a mean low person. 

Great men oft die by vile beamnians. > 

2 PART K. Hsfc. Vi. 

Bezzxe, to drink inordinately ; to guzzle or besot 
with liquor; Both Dr. Johnson and Todd have 
totally mistaken the meaning of this word; it is 
neither a corruption of imbecile, as suggested by 
the former, nor is it the parent of the modern word 
embezzle, to waste in riot. The word is yet in use 
in several counties in England to signify drinking 
to excess. 

That divine part is seVd away in sin, 
In sensual lust and midnight bezeling. 

Warston's Scour6k of YuiAttm, 
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S^oot, Iwooderhowthetosio^of amYerniooksnow. Oh* 

when shall I h**le, bt»let 

O. P. Twm Ho«bst Wnoms. 

— — *TI»! 



The shoeing home of h**eUr* discourse. 

Jack Dbum's E*t»*taiicmswt. 

Bib (L. bibtrc), to drink frequently, to tipple. 

The miller hath so wisely MM ale, 
That, like a hone, he snorteth to hJa slepe. 

CMAvcam's Mn.taa'1 Taut. 

Bible (L. biblia). Any great book was formerly so 
called, without reference to the subject; it is now 
only applied to the inspired writings. 

Men might make of him a Mate 
Twenty fbote thick, as I trowe. 

Chavckr's Housk of Famb. 
QCthys mater I myght make a km* NMe. 

P. Plowman's Vis. 

Bicker (S. becher), a bowl or dish to contain 
liquor, usually now applied to a drinking cup, and 
called a beaker. 

Urns we took in the high browin liquor, 
And bane/d about the nectar Hquer. 

KnmiBDY'a Etikgbesjc. 

Bisrdly, fit, proper, becoming. 

Then oat and spake, the bierdiy bride 

Was a' good to the chin. 

Jamibjbon's Ballads. 

B1E8TIN6 (S. by sting), the thick milk given by the 
cow after calving, called in some counties bee~ 
sting and beestling. 

So may the first of all onr fells be thine, 

And both the bee*tni*g8 of our goats and kine. 

B. Jonson's Masqvis. 
And twice besides her bie»ting$ never mil 

To store the dairy with a brimming pail. 

Drymxv 

K3 
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Bigge, to buy or purchase. 

UoM no-scoWer so y aigge, 

No migfcto the stones to worthe Hgge. 

Row. or K. Alisaundrb. 

Biggin (P. beguini), a coif or linen cap worn by 
cbfldtaOb framed baptise worn by a rfeligicMs 
order of women called Beguine*. 

Vit *fcfc so Maud and half so deeply sweet 
As he whose brows with homely biggen bound 
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Snores out the wtfteh of night. 

2 Part K. Hsk. it. 



Biggin (S. byggan}, any building* or structure. 

When he came to his bpggynge, 
He welcom'dfair that ledye younge. 

JEmarb Ritson's E. M. R. 

Biked, fought, frem the Br. biere, to -fight; hence 
the modern word bicker, angry dispute or quarrel. 

The thridde Gildas faste biked, 
Acthr^i^hthethrotebehymatrilreti. 

Rom. op K. Alisaundrb. 

Bilbo, a Spanish word, so called from Bilboa, acity 
of Biscay, where the best sword blades were 
manufactured. 

To be compassed, like a good bilbo in the circumference of a 
peck, hilt to point . 

Mrrrt Wivbs ow Windsor. 

Bilboes, stocks or shackles for the feet, used to 
punish sailors, so called from their being* toade at 
Bilboa; several of them are yet to be seen in the 
Tower of London, which were taken in the Spanish 
armada. 

■ Methonght I lay, 

Wone than the invtmes in the inline*. 

Hamlbt. 

Bill (S. bille), an ancient warlike weapon, in the 
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shape of a battle axe or halbert, used chiefly by 
foot soldiers, but were «M carried by sheriffs' 
officers when attending 1 executions, and by watch- 
men. They were always rusty (except the edge, 
which was sharpiand bright), and hence generally 
called brown bills. 

Both with spear, byll, and brand, 
It was a mighti sight to see. 

O. B. ot Cfltt* Chacz. 

Yea, distaff women manage rusty Wis, 

K. Hicb. ii. 
Their win an as rusty as their bills. 

0. P. En»YMIO*. 

Bill (F. biUe). A letter was so catted, and, if a 
short one, a billet, a term still in use. 

And when she of this bille had taken heed, 

She rent it. 

Chaucer's Merchant's Tals. 

BiLLta (Ger. biUig), a companion or comrade. 

Then out and spake the gnde laird's jock, 
Now feare ye nae my billie. 

MlNSTRBLSST OP TH» BORDER. 

Birchin IiAN£, in the heart of the city of London, 
now the residence of wealthy bankers and mer- 
chants) was formerly with the neighbouring street 
of Cornhill chiefly inhabited by dealers in old 
clothes and second-hand finery. Lydgate alludes 
to this fact in his London Lyckpennie. 

Then into Cornhill anon I yode, 
Where was much stolen geere amonge. 

L0NDOH LrCKPINNIS. 

But it had not been amiss if we had gone to Bvrchcn Lane 
first to hare suited tks; and yet it is a credit for a man of the 
-tfword to go threadbare. 

©. t, Tft* ROYAX KlXO AND LOTAl. SVBJkCT. 
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Bmfc bolt, a blunt arrow having a flat surface, 
shcft from a cross-bow and used to kill birds. 

My uncle'* fool, reading the challenge, subscribed for Cupid, 

and challenged him at the bird bolt. 

Much ado About Nomura. 

Bisogno (It), a term of contempt, applied to per- 
sons in want or of the lowest rank in society. See 
"Bezonian." 

I know ye not! what are ye? hence, ye base beeognioe ! 

Beaumont and Flitciib'8 Love's Coras. 

O the gods! spurn'd out by grooms, like a base bisogno? 

O- P. Tns Widow's Tsars. 

Bisson (S. (risen), blind. 

Run barefoot op and down, threafning the flames 

With bitton rheum. 

Hamxbt. 

What harm can yomr bimon conspectuities glean out of this 

character*' 

Cokiolanus. 

Biting the thumb was a mark of contempt shewn 
to a person, to brook which was considered a want 
of courage. 

Dags and pistols ? 

To bite hit thumb at me. 

O. P. Tns Muses* Looking Glass-. 

. What shouldering, what jostling, what jeering, what butkuj 

•/thumbs to beget quarrels! 

Dkcebe's Dead Tsbm. 

Do you bite your thumb at us? 

Romeo and Juliet. 

Biting wax. The old formula of sealing* writings 
was by biting the wax appended to the instrument 
with the watig, t. e. the cheek tooth. 

And to. witness that this thing is sooth, 
I bite the red lippe with my tooth. 

O. P. The Ordinary. 

An ancient grant of William the Conqueror to an 
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ancestor of the Rawdon family, said to be still in 
existence, gives the formula and attestation at 
length. 

And lit witness that this thing is sooth* 
I bit the wtut with my wang tooth 
Before Meg, Maud, and Margery, 
And my third sonne, Henry. 

Black cloak. It was the custom, in the time of 
Shakspeare, for the person who spoke the pro- 
logue to a play to be dressed in a long black cloak, 
and though the cloak is now dispensed with, the 
practice of delivering the prologue in a suit of 
black it yet in existence. 

Do y<>u not know that I am the prologue? Do yon nets* 
tfefc looff Black velvet coot upon my back I 

Pao. to tm» Foub AmnwrKM *>w Lowpov. 

Blaok-fbjars. This precinct was at one time the 
residence of feather makers, congregated there, 
it i$ presumed, from its vicinity to the theatres ; 
and though the place is said to have been chiefly 
inhabited by Puritans, they did not, if Ben Jonson 
is to be believed, scruple to deal in those lC waiters 
upon vanity." 

A whoreson upstart, apochrypfeal captain, 

Whom not a Puritan in Black-friar* will trust 

80 much as for % feather. 

Alchtmist. 

TWs play hath beaten an young gallants out of the feather*. 
Black-friar* bath almost spotted Black-friar* for feather*. 

O. P. Ths Malcontsbtt. 

1 

Black Monday. This day, on the authority of 
Stow, was so called from a remarkable cold and 
dark day, which occurred the 14th of April, 34 
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. Edw. III. whilst that monarch lay with his army 
before Paris ; the eold was so intense, that many 
-men died on their horses' backs. 

It was not for nothing ffeat my now fell a bleeding oa BUuk 
M onday last. 

MSftCHAJIT Of Vf NIC*. 

Black ox. The proverbial expression, " the black 
ox has trod on your foot/' has no reference to the 
explanation given of it by Archdeacon Nares ; it 
is derived from an historical fact, and signifies thai 
a misfortune has happened to the party to which it 
is applied. The saying is deduced from the Ancient 
Britons, who had a custom of ploughing their 
land in partnership, and if either of the oxen died 
or became disabled during the operation, the owner 
of the land was compelled to find another animal, 
or give an acre of land to the aggrieved partner* 
which acre was usually styled erw yr uch ddu, 
" the acre of the black ox," and many single acres 
in Wales now bear this title, and hence the pro- 
verb arose. 

She was a pretie wench, when Juno was a young wife j new 
crowes foote is on her eye, and the black o*e hath trod on her foot. r 

O. P. Sappho and Phao. 

Black sanctus, a ludicrous hymn to Saunte Satan, 
in ridicule of the luxury of the monks; it is re- 
peatedly alluded to by the old dramasists, and is 
published in the Nugm Antique % and in Sir John 
Harrington's Metamorphosis of Ajax. 

P'yoa think my heart is softened with b. Black Sanctis f 

0* P. Thx Wild Gooss Ctavu. 
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I will make him ainf iht Black Sanotuet I hold you a great. 

Old Mobility of All fob Moviy. 

By Venus, »* yon fall to your Black Samehu again, I'D discover yoa. 

O. P. Tbs Widow's Tbabs. 

Blanche. See "Blench." 
Blanchemeer (from blanche and not'r), the min- 
gled colours of white and black. 

He wore a sorooat that was green, 
With blanchemeer it was furred, I ween. 

Sib Dkooki. 

Blank (F. Mane), in archery, the white mark placed 
in the butt or mark to shoot at. 

See better, Lear, and let me still remain 
The true blank of thine eye. 

K. Lbab. 
Out of the bkuik and level of my aim. 

WiNTsa's Tauu 

Blatant (F.bUtftant), bellowing; the noise made 
by a ball or calf. 

But now I come unto my course again, 
To his atchiereraent of the blatant beast. 

SPBNsaa's F. Qessft. 

You teamed this language from the blatant beast 

Dbtdsm. 

Bleak (8. time), pale, from hence the word bleach, 
to whiten. 

Some one, for she is pale and bleche, 

Gow«a*s Cox. Am. 

Blear (Ger. blaer), a tumour of the eye, which 
impedes the sight, but metaphorically used to sig- 
nify obscurity of vision. 

■ For wel could I him quite 

With blearing of a proud milleres eye. 

Chavcbb's Mitum's Taj.s. 

■ Thus I hurl 

My dazzling spells into the spungy air, 

With power to cheat the eye with blear illusion. 

Milton's Com us. 
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Blee {8. bleo), colour, complexion. 

To see fair Bettriss how bright she to of Wat. 

O. P. Ghorgs a Grskjtb. 

Blench (F. blanche), to turn pale with fear at 
Apprehension, 

— — - Ml observe bis looks, 
I'll tent him to the quick; If he \>ut blench, 

I know, my course. 

Hamutt. 
Yea, there, where every desolation dwells, 
By grots and caverns, shag'd with horrid shades, 
0fre may pass on with mblemehrt majesty. '• 

Milton's GomUs. 

I have ventured to differ from Dr. Johnson and 
Archdeacon Nares as to one of the definitions of 
this word with reference to the above quoted au- 
thorities; they say it means to flinch, shrink, off 
start back, but I apprehend that blench is from, the 
French verb blanche, to whiten, and metaphori- 
cally, to turn pale. Hamlet had no idea that his 
uncle would start off or flinch at the representation 
of a fiction ; he would have avofded such an appa- 
rent indication of guilt, but he could not prevent 
the uncontroul able operation of his fear, by turning 
pale when touched by the resemblance to his own. 
crime ; and this is corroborated by the preceding 
observation of the son, " Til observe his looks; if 

he but blench, i. e. turn pale, I shall consider it an 
unequivocal sign of his guilt. Shakspeare used the 

same word, in the same signification, in Macbeth* 

And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks 

When mine is blanch' d with fear. 

Macbeth, 
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Neither do I conceive that Milton's unblenchtd 
majesty is used, as Archdeacon Narea says, for 
" not confounded." Unbleached it without fear, 
or the usual indications of that passion. 
Blent (S. blendan), to mingle confusedly; and 
used by Spenser in the sense of " to blind/' the 
deprivation of sight being occasioned by the Mend- 
ing or confusion of the visual virus. 

•Tla beauty truly blent. 

Twelfth Niobt. 

Which when he saw, he burnt with jealous fire, 
The eye of reason, was with rage y blent. 

SfBNSBB. 

Burt, a term of contempt of no definite meaning, 
but equivalent to " a fig for you !" or " psha!" 

Shall I } then blurt o'your service ! 

O. P. Ths Honbst Whorb. 

BUrt on her aye mees ! guard her safely. 

O. P. Antonio and Mbllida. 

BUrt to you both ! it was laid in the sun. 

0. P. Midas. 

Blivr or Beliv$ (S. bilive), speedily, quickly, im- 
mediately, by and bye. 

Fast Robin he hied him to little John, 
He thought to loose him blive. 

Robin Hood and Guv of Gisbornb. 
By that same way the direful dames to drive, 
Their mournful charriot ftil'd with rusty blood. 
And down to Pluto's house are come bilive. 

8jp*nmb's P. Quxbn. 

BeHve the elder bairns came trapping in. 

Burns. 

Blonket, a word of uncertain etymology, but sig- 
nifying a sky blue or grey colour. 

Our blanket liveries been all to sad 

For thilke same season, when all is yelad 

With pleasauncf . 

Srimn's 8air. Calbni>ak. 

L 
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Blow point, a#ame played by children in tike 1 6th 
ceatary, by bkmimg an arrow through a tube at 
eekteii) wnnbfet* y by ' way of tottery. 

I have b*ard<rfa ftebldman that has been drunk iritfrftttnfetT* 

and of a magnifico 'that has play 'd at blow point, , , 

•■•:■ o. -*; tub uu»i4*fcftfl 

RloW8B, a widdy fet faced wench, conveying, the 

. i4ea of coarseness *nd vulgarity. ..,->«■ 

I had rather marry a fair one, and put it to the hazard, than 

be troubled with a blowse. 

•Burton's Anat. of Melancholy. 

Such as the Sabines, or a sun burnt blowxe. 

8. JOWNN'8 HORACE. 

Blue coats, The livery o^trYttledomtfctic servants 
wa& formerly^ blae co*t, tad, from>in«iuiMraa1e 
•passes jn old mothers* it appears that the tXHltom 
was universal. 

The'ottfer act'tKelf parts in blew coates, as they were serving men. 

XhTRitAK's'l^BL-MAl^S NlOBT WALKCS. 

But stteyv here is&^crape--trencher arrived: how now, blue bottle, 

are you of ttte house t 

O.P. The Miseries op Enforced Marriage. 

You proud 'variets, »you btwa boa be^ashamed to*wtear< bhte. 

O. P. The Honest Whore, 

Board (Br.hwrdd); a table was anciently so called. 
Our ancestors took their meals on loose boards, 
supported by trestles, and -this custom continued 
till Shakspeafe's time and probably after. Capu- 
let, m Romeo and Juliet, requires his servants to 
" turn the tables up/' to make room, by which it 
•a£pfeai$4hat:<they twere'ltibse boards, placed Hipon 
moveable stands. 

Boards wfere* laid and* etoths spread, 
When 'she hM unann'd Bevis, 

To the board she him led. 

Floricb and Blanchflour*. 
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Sopn »Av this* tfcree hundrjtd lqrdt hftalew. 
Of British Wood, all sitting at bis tamf. 

SraNsaa's F. Qvmap. 

Bob* of no certain derivation.; to cheat qjc obtain by 
fraud. 

With basin beting and candle light, 
They tottaf the pye by night. 

Rom. or thb Sbvsn. Saoss. 

Bobaunce (F. bobance), presumptuous boasting. 

Now lete we be the werre of Fraunce, 
And the Soudan with hys bobaunce, ' 

And tarns agen to fairs Floraace. 

Rom. of Oct. Imf. 
For certainly 1 say for no bobvncc, 
Yet was I never without purveance. 

CflAtrcxa's Wife of BATS/a V%qu 

Boa and Bodwori> (Sk faktaaa), from the verb to 
Md; a coowb and, request, or* offer, at bod word is 
a message orally delivered. 

nk chrysteae kynges ha sendfAoA^, 
Andbiddes, in the name of Gode, 
To wend thither with greate hoste, 

Rom. of Rich. Cqtua na Lion, 

Than eonjajandad Sir Amadas anon 

A mon to loke on thei gwon, 

And ftoaVuwdbryng hyn rygnt. 

Sir Amadas. 

Boagb. Both the derivation and. meaning of this 
Word appear to be doubtful. Nares thinks it comes 
from the Fffineb bouger, to stir or move, now in 
low language called to budge? and Dr. Johnson 
suppose* it a misprint of the latter, word: these, 
observations have reference to the use to which 
Shftkspeare applies the term ; but in an older au- 
thority than Shak$pe*re, the word is spelled bodg, 
sUi49*idej»tl£rjftBiaro to botch ov m£A<iiua bungling 
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manner. It may, however, have had both signi- 
fications, which the quotations seem to justify. 

Nay, nay, there was a fouler fault ; my Gammer pave me the 

bodg, 

Seest not bow cbam rent and torn, my heels, my knees, and '' 
my breech. 

O. P. Oammir Gukton's Nkbdut. 

Bodkin (from S. bodig and kin). This word, ac- 
cording to its modern acceptation, signiGes any 
small pointed instrument, and especially one re- 
sembling a large needle, blunt at the point, used 
for drawing thread, &c» through a hole or loop; 
but formerly a dagger was so called, and subse- 
. quently it was a name given to a steel instrument 
used at the toilet of the ladies for arranging the 
hair. 

Bat if he will be slain of Simekin, 
With parade or with knife or bodikin. 

Chaucbr's Rkvk's Tal»« 

Here she her trinkets kept and odd things. 
Her needles, poking sticks, and bodkins. 

Cotton's Viroil Travrstir. 

Boistous (B. bwystus) t fierce, rough, savage. The 
word boisterous has superseded this, but does not 
convey precisely the same meanjng as the older 
word. 

Sith that thou wost ful lite, who shall behoht 
Thy rude langage, foU boUtously unfold. 

Chaucer's Flours and Lxapk. 

Bold Beauchamp. This person was said td be 
Thomas Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, whose 
prowess became proverbial, " as bold as Beau- 
champ." He is said (in 1346), with one 'squire 
and six archers, to have defeated one hundred 
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tinned men, at Hogges, ia Normwdy, qlftytof 
sixty of the number. 

If any man himself advent*rous hapt to shew, 
Bold Beaue h amp man Mm termM. 

Brattpn's PoprotixoK. 
Being every man well hors'd, like a held Beachetm. 

O. P. A Ma» Woais Mr Mastirs. 

Bolnk (Goth, bvlna), swelled, in $ round form. 

And boku with strokes was his bleased face, 
They aim infteatad as men vifthaitf (tape. 

Lamknt. of Mart Magdklkni. 

Here one, beins; throng-'d, bean back, all boln and red. 

Sbakswbabs's B>kpn of Lucasiom. 

Bolt (B. boUt), an arrow without a pointed head, 
usually employed to shoot birds, and hence called 
a bird bolt, which see ; also, a name for an arrow 
ia general. Arrows with bliwt heads were em- 
ployed in the exercise of archery, and henee the 
proverb, " a fool's bolt is soon shot." 

Birds or boys, they ase both but a pittance for my breakfast; 

therefore hare at them, for their brains moat as it were embroider 

my Wis. O. P. End m ion. 

PH make a shaft or a boU ont. 

MlRRY WlVSS OF WlXpSOft. 

Bolter, probably derived from boll, * swelling, the 
sense of the. word being used as an accretion or 
accumulation; to begrime, dirty, besmear, or co- 
agulate. In the Midland Counties it is called 
baiter* 

Far title blood boUer*d Banquo smiles on me. 

Macbstb. 

Boj^inq tfUTCJB, the tub or bin for holding bolted 
meal. 

That bolting hutch of beastliness, that swoln parcel of dropsies. 

1 Part K. Hsn. it. 

L3 
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Bombast (It. bombagia), a species of cottoir or 
fustian, used as a sort of wadding to give btrfk to 
dresses ; also, according to its more modern ac- 
ceptation, swelling words without meaning. 

Thy bodies bolster** out with bumbast and with bags. 

Gascoignb's Fab lb op Jbrommo.. 
Is this sattini doublet to be bombasted with broken meatr 

O. P. Thb Honkst Whors, S Part.. 

As bombast and as lining to the time* 

Lotb'8 Labour Lost. 

Bona roba (It. buona robd) 9 literally a fine gown 
or robe, but used by Shakspeare and other drar 
ipatic authors to signify a shewy courtezan. or 
prostitute. 

Wenches, bona robot, blessed beauties. 
~ ' ' O. P. Thb MtsKRiBS of Envorsbd Marriagb. 

We knew where the bona robot where. 

a Part K. Hbn. nr. 

Bonie (F. bonne), fair, valuable, handsome, cheer- 
ful, blythe. The following i» perhaps the earliest 
use of this now common word in the Scottish dia- 
lect. 

With spere, mace, and sweordV 
And he wold after fyght, 
Bonie londis to heom dyght. 

Rom. op K. Alisautork; 

Boot (S. bote), compensation, profit, advantage. 

Could I for boot, change for an idle plume. 

Mkasurb for IfxAsraa. 

I'll give you boot; I'll give you three for one. 

Troilus and Crbss. 

Boothaler. No etymology is given for this word, 
which is said by Bailey to be a north country one; 
its meaning is generally agreed upon, viz. a free- 
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booter, robber, or marauder. Cotgrave defines 
picoreur to be a boothaler, a ravening and filching 
soldier; and probably it is derived from the old 
French halleboter, to rake or gather together, or 
from holer, to drag away, and booty, spoil 

Like boothalert, they forage up mud downe countries, ore or 

six in number. 

Dkkkar's Bki-man's Night Walks*. 

My own fattier (Dapper Sir Davy) laid these London boot- 
haltri, the eatehpofes in ambush, to set upon me. 

O. P. Th* Roaring Gwil. 

Borachio (S.), a vessel made of the skin of a beast, 
in which wine is kept in Spain; figuratively, a 
drunkard. 

I am no borachio; sack, mangoy nor canary breeds the catena 

ture in my brains. 

O. P. Tim Spanish Grrss*. 

Borde (O. F. bourd), a jest, joke, or story. 

But loke, boy, that thou her ne take, 

Wharfore the ladye myght awake, 

Good aevrrfe thereof we shall make. 

Rom. of Oct. Imp. 
Of old adventures that fell while, 

And some of bourde* and ribaudry. 

Lay lb FnsiJfs. 

Bordel (Arm. bordel), a brothel, said by some ety- 
mologists to be derived from the O. F. bordeau, a 
house near the water, in which situations houses 
of this description were generally placed, as the 
stews at the Bankside; others derive it from the 
Saxon bordel, a small cottage, which growing out 
of repute by being made common ale-houses and 
harbours for lewd women, obtained the name of 
bordel, from whence, by a transposition, brothel is 
derived* . 
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like thpse changeable creatures 

That live in the bordello, now in satin, 

Tomorrow neat im sfttmnri . 

O. P. Monsieur D'Olitb. 

These gentlemen know better to cut a caper than a onktn, of 
board a sink in the burdells than a pinnace. 

O. P. Thk Ladiss' P»iriL*d». 

Bordrag and Bordraging (from border and ravag- 
ing), the predatory excursions of the borderers on 
the confines of England. 

No nightly bwdrog** nor no hue and cries. 

Spknskr'8 Colin Clout. 

Yet oft annoyed with sondry bordrafinga, 
Of neighbour Scots. 

S.PKKlBft'4 P. QffKJBV. 

Borel (F. bureau), a coarse cloth, of a russet co- 
lour, bat authors differ as to its etymology; some 
derive it from the French bourl and floccus, be- 
cause the borels or country folks covered their 
heads with a sort of stuff so called, and the old 
Glossary to Chancer explains borrei as an attire for 
the head ; but most of the authorities agree that it 
is meant to designate a mean low fellow, a clown 
or rustic It would seem that the colour of the 
cloth was transferred to the wearer and became a 
term of reproach. 

The kyng dude off his robe of Miniveie 
And dooth on the borel of a squire. 

Rom. op K. Alisaundrb. 

And mere we see of Cfcrittea secret things 
Than borell folks, although they were kings. 

Chaucbr's Sompnour's Talb. 

We live in pqverte and ajbstinence. 
And borell folk in richesse, and dispence. 

I WD. 

Borowe (S. borgian). In the old writers this 
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word is used somewhat differently, though on re- 
ference to its original meaning, is a security or 
pledge; to protect or guard is one of its earliest 
significations, but from the period of Chaucer it 
appears to have been used only in its modern sense, 
to take up money or other property upon promise 
or security to return it. 

Fro payne it well you borowe* 

O. M. ITvbby Maw. 
Now Sainet George to borowe t 

O. P. Ralph Roystbr Doystsk. 
Some goode word that I may saye. 
To borrowe man's soule from blame. 

INTSBLUD* OF THS WOBLD AMD TttB CBYLDB. 

Hast thou any friends, sayd Robyn, 
Tby borroweM that will be* 

A Lttol Gbstb or Robyn Hodi. 

Bosse (F.), a protuberance or raised work, used as 
an ornament for a shield, helmet* or on the furni- 
ture of a war horse. 

A broehe she bare upon her low colere 
At brode as is the bote of a bekelere. 

Craucse. 
Whose bridel rang with golden bells and bane* brave. 

Spknsbb's F. Qubbn. 

Bothsrrede, joint counsel or advice ; a conjunc- 
tion of both their rede or counsel. 

And after, by her betAcr-rede*. 
A ladder they set the hall to. 

Rom. op thk Sbybn Sagbs. 

Bottom (S.botm), a ball of thread, wound round a 
substance in the centre ; a word still in use in the 
Midland Counties. 

Therefore as yon unwind her love from him, 
Lest it should rare! and be good to none, 
You must provide to bottom it on me. 

Tto Giirrs. of Ybkov*. 
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BotfNR (Goth, foen)* to mate ready, to prepare; 
the word, is still retained by nautical meir, a ship 
being said to be bourne to. a; particular place*. 

Butk ye, Aottne ye, xny merry me* all., : 

Robin Hood and Ov% of GisBOSftB* 
And when our parish mass e was done, 
Oar kiaff was turn** to dice. 

Sir Caulinr. 

Bourn (F. borne) , a boundary; a river or piece of 
water ia also so called, from its dividing* one place 
from another, and therefore a boundary to each, 

I was weary of wand'ring, and went me to rest 

Vndat a bxode bancke by a bourne side. 

P. Plowman. 
No aewm nwfctt his aa&mUe. 

W&fTBft's Tali* 

i 

Boutk FRU, (P.), an incendiary; but, figuratively* 
a sower of strife or distention. 

But we who onry do infuse 

The rage in them, like boutofiua. 

Hudibeaj. 

Bower (S. bur), an old word for a chamber or 
apartment in a house. 

What, Alison, here's thou not Absalon 
That chanted* thus under.oer faeree waii . 

Chaucer's Miller's Tals, 

» — I know thou had'st rather 

Follow thine enemy in a fiery gpalnfc 

Than flatter Mm in » bowers 

Coriolanvs. 

BttAOH (KXF. bracks)* a bitch hound or saUer;, $#a 
who traces by the scent 

I'd rather hear my lady brtwk howl in Irish. 

1 Part K. Hbk. it. 

Bracket (Br. bragad), a sweet drink, composed of 
ale and honey, spiced. 
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Her mouth was'sweet as bracket or the aaeth. 

CUAUCKB'S MlLLHR'f TALE. 

Braids (S. abradan), in its earliest signification, 
meant to draw or pull out, spread or set at large, 
from hence to be abroad and the rarious uses of 
the word broad as implying extension is derived; 
in a more extended sense, it signified to strike or 

- tear off. 

The ape though clodya and also hys scheet 
Brujfde off his pappes. 

Rom. avOor. Imp. 
And smoot Alisaundre thorough the eon, 
And braided bym down to knee. 

Rom. or K. Alisau.vdrc. 

With that her kercher of her head she braide. 

Chaucer's Rkvb's Talk. 

- B*AIKD, awoke from sleep. See " Abrayde." 

And with the fall out of her sleepe she brated, 

Helpe, holy cross of Bromholm ! she saide. 

Ibid. 

Brakd (S. brand), a burning coal or lighted stick ; 
also (O. F. brande), a burnished sword. 

Have I caught thee ? 

. He that parts as shall bring a brand from heaven 
And Are us both. K. Lkar. 

Eftsoons he pierced through his chauffed chest 
With thrilling point of deadly iron brand. 

Sfsxsbr's F. Qubrn. 

Branber (Tent, brander), a gridiron. 

Then fresher fish shall on his brander bleez. 

Ramsay's Pokms. 

, Bransle (F. brarder), a brawl or dance, in which 
men and women, holding by the hands, sometimes 
formed a ring, and at others moved length-wise 
altogether. 

^ Now making lays of lore and lovers* paine, 

Bra/utet, ballads, virdjays, and verses value. 

SrnrsiR's F. Quksk. 
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Bra^t .(8. 6ur«fan), burst, broken. ' .■.*.***.■* 



She lovelh Arcitf ^ 



That 'when that he -was absent any throve 

Aaon here thought he* herte frost a two. 

Cravcm. 

That with the strainthis wesand- nigh lie hraat. 
. 4 . ... Sfkxssr's F. Qumv. . 

J*iu:rj (fir..br,qtt), a covering" fpr the .W^dy* per- 
haps somewhat resembling* a carter's frock or 
child's pin afore j which is much in the fashion of 
that garment, and is in Wales still called a bratt. 



For nei had they but a shete 



• Which that they might wrappen him in a night, 
And a bratte to walken in a day light. 

Chaucer's Pro. to* Ybomav's T4LS. 

Bravery (P. braverie), fine shewy gaudy appa- 
rel. 

Another layeth all his living upon his backe, 
Judging that women are wedded to braverie. 

Lily's Evttfvfcfe 

Where youth and cost and witless bravery keeps. .. 

MKASURK FOR MBASpRK. 

Brawl (V. brawler), an ancient kind of dance, said 
' to be somewhat like the modern cotillion. 

Tis a French brawl, an apish imitation. 

MaSSIN'GER*S PlCTPRK. 

Master, will you win your love with a French brawl f 

Love's Labour Lost. 

Brawn fallen, brawn, now signifying* the prepared 
flesh of a boar, is of uncertain etymology, but it 
also implies bulk and muscular strength. The pre- 
sent word has reference to the chap of the boar, of 
which brawn is usually made, and is equivalent to 
chap fallen, a word still in use to indicate the 
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shrinking of the muscles of the face, and, figura- 
tively, to be dejeeted or out of spirits. 

And lo ! methonght cunt gliding <o nr bed 
The Ehcat of Pompey with a ghastly look. 
All pale anil intm/cMn. 

O. P. Coinilia. 

AY (S. bracan), to pound, grind, or beat to 



Cm teach you wholesome sense ami nuituri- . 

Bnmu. 

Brazen head. Roger Bacon, a celebrated English 
philosopher, who flourished in 1240, was by the 
vulgar supposed to have made a brazen head, which 
foretold future events, and repealed time Is, time 
was, &c. Gower, however, attributes the magic 
head to Robert Grostete, bishop of Lincoln, who 
lived cotemporary with Bacon. The fable was in 
the days of superstition believed, and it still con- 
tinues a tale of the nursery. 

Por of the arete clerke Oroftete 

Upon the clttgie an hot of Am 
To forge, and malic it for to telle 



Bread and Salt. These things were of old eaten 
together, previous to taking an oath, as an addition 
to its solemnity; and to swear by bread and salt 
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wia a common oath at a very early period and 
down to the time of Queen Elisabeth. 

Have I strong hoore* by brtadandtUtt. 

O. P. Gammkr Gubton's Nxsdlx. 

He took bread and salt by this light, that he would never open 

hiattpa. 

O. P. Thb Honbst Who»». 

Breaks {S. bribe), breeches, a wordstilf in u&4h 
a ludicrous or vulgar sense. It is necessary to 
observe, in illustration of the quotation, that before 
the invention of braces, this lower garment was 
fastened up by a thong, or, as the song says, a 
whang of leather. 

The bridegroom gaed thro' the reel. 

And his krteks come trodling doun j 

And aye the bride she cried — 

Tie up your leathern whang. 

Oxp Scot's Sono. 

Breme (S. brem), fierce, cruel, sharp, furious. 

He was ware of Arcite and Palamon, 
That foughten, breme as it were, bulls two. 

Chaucer's KNiewp*a Talk. 

When he wyst of my wretched fare, 

He came lylte a breme beare. . 

Sir. Ajiadas. 

Bren, Brent (brennen), to burn, burnt. 

The fires brenne upon the auter clere, 

While Emeiie was thus in hex praiere. 

Chaucer. 

What flames* quod he, when I thee present see 
In danger rather to be drent than brent. 

S*BN8SB's F. QtTBBN. 

Brentford, Julian or Gillian of, was an old ' 
r woman, residing at Brentford, who had the credit 
Of being a witeh ; she is frequently alluded to. by 
.the Oftnly dramatists in no very creditable ton 
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I doubt that old hag WUtan •/ Brwht&rd has bewitched me. 

Wbstwabd Rob. 

What can be made of Summer's Last Wilt and Testament t Such 
another thing aa Gillian of Br tty nef ertTs will. 

Svhmik's Last Will, &c. 

Shakspeare alludes to the same person, m hjs 
Merry Wives of Windsor. 

He cannot abide the old woman of Brentford; he swear* the 

is a witch. 

Mkrrv Wivks of Windsor. 

Bretful, full to the top, a word of uncertain ety- 
mology. 

■ This house in all times 

Was fall of shipmen and pilgrims 
With scrips bretful of lesings. 

Chaucjbr's 3rd Book of Yams. 

With a face so 1st aa a fall bieddere, 
Blowen bretful of breath. 

P. Plowman's Crrdb. 

Brewis (S. briw), broth, bread soaked in fat pot- 
tage.. 

When ha has a good tast, • 
And eaten wei a good repast, 
And soupyd off the bnmwut* sons. 

Rom. or Rich. Cava m Liow. 

Whatanoeeaaof ftmoisshaH I swim in. 

Bkaumont and Flbtchkr's Dioclisiax. 

Bridale (S. bryd and ecde), a feast given on the 
ceremony of a marriage. . 

Seven days ylyke hyt teste, 

The bridale and the dnbbyng Teste. 

Rom. of Oct. Imp. 

At every bridale wold he singe and hoppe, 
He loved bet the tavern than the shoppe. 

ClIAUCBlU 

Brief (L. bretis), an abstract or descriptive writing, 
from hence the term applied in law to the case of 
the suitor placed in the hands of a barrister to pror 
aMttto or defend, Butler oalls it % brttnate. . ; 
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The hand of time 



Shall draw this brief into as huge a Yolvme. 

K. Job** 

On which he blew as strong a levet 
As well feed lawyer on his breviate. 

9VOJUEAS> 

Brinded (S. brennan), burnt, the different shade* 
produced by the action of singeing-, marked with 
streaks. 

Thrice the brinded eat hath xnew'd. 
■■ She tamed the brinded lioness 



And spotted mountain paid. 

Mii/rotf. 

Brizk (S. brioee), a stinging' fly, called the gad fljr 
or horse fly. 

The br&mt upon her, like a cow in June, 

Hoists Mils and flits. 

Ayr*, and CtiOF. 

The learned write an insect bt mm 
Is but a mongrel prince of beest 

HUDISBASt 

Broach (F.broche), a spit; also, to pierce with a 
spit or other pointed weapon. 

I'll broach the tadpole on my rapier's point. 

Tit. AjronoNicvt'* 
Broach 1 d with the steely point of Clifford's lance. 

3 Part K. Haw. *k 

Brocage (F.broggour), illicit gain, gotten by pro- 
curation, the wages of a pimp. 

He woeth her by mennes brocage. 
And swore he wold been her own page. 

Chaucxr's Miller's Tax.*, 

Brock (S. broe), a badger, but used, like cur, as a 
word of contempt; as, " to stink like a brock/' 

Marry, hang thee brock! 

Twelfth Nmbt> ' 

Brogue (Gael, brog), a kind of shoe, rendered 
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durable with clout or hob-nails, worn chiefly by 
rusties. 

— — I thought he slept, and pot 
My clouted brogue* item, off my feet, whose rudeness 

. AnswerM my steps too loud. 

CraiiLiDf. 

Broken beer, a cant term for beer, part of which 
has been drank, as broken victuals signifies the re- 
sidue of a feast. 



He was rery carefully carried at his mother's hack, and there 

fed with broke* beer and blown win* daily.. . . 

Tns Bfttoic Pisnim*. 

11m Dutch come up like broken beer, 

O. P. Thb Ordinary. 

Broker (O. F. tyoggour), a word formerly used to 
signify a procuress or match maker between the 



Now, by my modesty, a goodly broker f 

Two Qnrrs. o» Vrroka. 

And all brokers between pandars amy amenl 

Troi and Cribs. 

Brokking (from broken), in a tremulous manner, 
throbbing. 

He singfth brokking as a nightingale. 

Chaucer's Millbjr'ji TalbV 

■ ■ • 

Bktjit (F. bruite), rumour, report, 

- In few his death, 

Bi&xkg bruited onc&, took are, and heat away . 
From the best tempered courage in his troops. 

t Part K. Hew. it. 

Brown Bill. See « Bill." « 

Brownist, a name given to the disciples of Robert 
Browne, a celebrated Nonconformist in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth; they were in those days the 
constant objects of popular satire. 

I had aSflief be a Brownist as a politician, 

. Twit.?** Night* 

M 3 
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BurrTtTNGE ^(S.), cutting- up, carvings. ■ ; « ■ 

-Leave off brytttynge of the deere, he sayde, . , ,■ - 
And to your bowys tayk good heed. 

O. B. of Chktt COACt. 

Bub (D. bobbelen), from its foaming and bubbling', 
& low and ludicrous term for strong ale or atMr 
potent liquor. 

He lores cheap Port and double bn5, 

And settles in the humdrum club. 

Paios. . •». 

Bubukle (F. bubidette), a red or inflamed pimple on 
the face. 

His face is all bubukles and whelks, and knobs and flames of 

• fire. 

K. Hsn. T. 

Buck (It. bueaia), a lye made from ashes, used for 
making a lather to wash linen ; hence bucking is 
. the act of washing. 

She washes bucks here at home. 

2 Part K. Hin. it. 
. Throw foul linen upon him, as if he were going: to bucking. 

MlRRY WlVKS OF WlNDSOK. 

Buckler (F. bouclier), a shield or piece of defen- 
sive armour, so called from its being buckled on 
the arm. To throw dawn the bucklers, was a com- 
mon expression to acknowledge superiority or a 
declaration of victory. 

° But now I lay the bucklers at thy feet. 

O. P. Mat Dat. 

Into whose hands she thrusts the weapons first, let him take 

t) up the buckler*. 

O. P. Nkw Wowineb. 

UticktERSBURY, a street in London, leading from 
Cheapside to Walbrook, which was anciently 
inhabited by persons who sold dried herbs for 
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pharmaceutical and other purposes; such herbs 
were called simples before medically compounded. 

That come like women in men's apparel, and smell like Buck- 

knburw in simple time. 

Mkrrt Wine or Wnrotoju 

ilmrF, a light yellow colour. It appears from fre- 
quent allusions in the old dramatists, that Serjeants 
at mace, bailiffs, or sheriffs' officers uniformly wore 
a costume of a buff colour. 



A fellow all in buf § 



A back friend, a shoulder clapper* 

COMKDT OF BftBOftS. 

For I have certain goblins in buf jerkin* 

lie in ambnscado for him. 

O. P. Ram Allot. 

Bug* (Br. began), a bugbear, any ugly or frightful 
object. 

For all that here on earth we dreadful hold 
Be but as bugs to fearen babes withal. 

Spbnskb's F. Qui**. 

— — Sir, spare your threats; 
Hie bug which you would fright me with I seek. 

Wimtm's Tali. 

Bull. To suck a bull was a proverb implying ail 
attempt to accomplish an absurd or impossible 
' thing—" as wise as Waltham's calf who went nine 
miles to suck a bull/' 

Thou wilt at best but suck a bull 
Or shear swine— all cry and do wool. 

Hudubas. 

Bull beggar, an insolent beggar, a sturdy thief; 
a word used to terrify children, supposed *fc corrup- 
tion of bold beggar, and«f the same meaning as 
bugbear. 

To mark how like tre bull beggars they stand. 
• ••* ' 6. P. fbaTti*Avet» 
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Some odd wife forsooth will need* be accounted terrible ttsJ? 
beggar*, and the only kill cows of their age. , 

Gabbibl HABVsy*«-Fovft Lmnmt and 
Cxrtaln Sonnets. 

Bumbard (L. bombarda), a cannon or piece of ord- 
nance; also, a large black jack or vessel to bold 
ale or other liquor. 

Sodeynly, as it had thonder'd, 
- Even at a clap losed her bumberd. 

O. P. Thk Four P*^ . 

Besides the great black jacks and bombards at the court, which 

when the Frenchmen first saw, they reported that Englishmen 

used to drink oat of their boots. 

Philocothonista. 

Burd, the beard. See " Barber." The hospitality 
of the ancient barons is alluded to in th$ pro\#j5j)jaJ 
distich. 

Swith merry hit is in halle 
When the burdi* waven alle. 

Rom. or K. Alisaundbb. 

Or/ as Ray gives it, in more modern language. 

Tis merry in hall 
When beard* wag all. 

Burg an et (F. bourginote), a species of helmet* ' 

Arm'd with their greaves and maces and broad swords, . - -. - 
Proof cuirasses and open burganet*. 

O. P. Tbb Four ArrRftNrncKS t>9 Ikutoox. 
And from thy burgonet I'll rand thy bear. .. . 

2 Part K. Hkn. vi. 

Burgeon (F. bourgeonner), to spring*, to bud, to 
swell by encreased growth. 

And tools to prone the trees before the pfide ' * 

Of hasting prime did make them burgein round. 

Spenser's F. Qukkx. 
O that I had the fruitful heads of Hydra, 

That one might burgeon where another fell. 

Drydei*. 

Burled, armed, a word of uncertain derivation. 
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Her little child* turned Up the nee, 
Skin of a serpent, in the self place 
Her taile burled with scales. 

Lydgatk's Hist, of Thbbis. 

Burnet, a sort of woollen cloth. 

In token of mourning, barbed the visage, 
Wimpled eche one in bwmet weeds. 

Ibid. 

▲ hunettc cote hone; therewithal}* 
Furred with no minivere. 

Chaucbr's Rom. of th* Rosi* 

Busk, to prepare, to make ready ; of uncertain de- 
rivation, bat probably, says Todd, from bueque, 
an ancient part of female attire, and if that is the 
cast, it might be so called from the busk being 
made of wood. 

Bu t k§ ye, bowne ye, my merry men all. 

Ron* Hood and Gut of Gusourii 
When Trismour was whole and sound, 
And well healed of his wound, 
He butked him to fare. 

Sir Tkxamour. 

BusKUfs (F. brodequin), a kind of half boot, cover- 
ing both the foot and up to the middle of the leg, 
principally worn by tragic actors on the stage; 
the sock or low common shoe was worn by come- 
dians, hence the words became in use to signify 
tragedy and comedy, the distinguishing marks of 
each being a sock or a buskin. 



he wore of costliest cordewayne, 

' fin^t upon gold* 

Spknsbb's F. Qussk. 

Or what, though rare of later age, 

Ennobled hath the buskin'd stage. 

Milton. 

Busk fqjots, the tags or points of the lace used by 
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ladies in fastening 1 their stays over the busk to keep 
them straight. 

O I think thou meanest him that made nineteen sonnets of 
his mistress's busk points. 

O. P. Lingua. 

Ye borrow of art to cover your butkpoixt*. 

O. P. TBI Widow's Tsabs. 

Busky (F. bosquet), woody, shaded with trees. 

How bloodily the sun begins to peer 

Above yon busky hill 

l Part K. Hsv. iv. 

I know each lane, and every alley green, 
Dingle and bushy dell of this wild wood, 
And every bosky bourn from side to side. 

Milton's Count. 

Butt shaft, an arrow to shoot at butts with. In 
most towns in England, in the days of archery* a 
spot in the vicinity was appropriated for the exer- 
cise of the bow, hence the name of Brentford Butts, 
Newington Butts, &c. 

Cupid's butt shaft is too hard for Hercules' dub. 

Love's Labovr Lost* 

Shot through the ear with a love song ; the very pin of his 
heart cleft with the blind bow boy's butt itutft. 

i Romeo and Juliyt« 

Buxom (S. bucsum), lowly, obedient, jolly, "good 
humoured, easily yielding to another's wish ' 

My dear wife, I thee beseke 

As be to every wight buxom and meke. 

Chauckb. 
I, without noise or cry, 

My plaint make all buxomly. 

Oowia's Con Am. 

Bysse (F, bysse), a species of linen like lawn or 
cambric. 

■ He was eke so delicate / 

Of his clothing, that every daie 

Of purpre and bysse he made him gaie. 

Ibid* ~ 
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Cabal (P. cabale), the secret science of the Jewish 
rabbins; also, any party of men united together 
for the purpose of plotting or intriguing. 

For mystic learning*, wond'rous able 
In magic, talisman, and cabal. 

HUDIBRAf. 

Set up committees of cabal*, 

To pack designs without the walls. 

Ib». 

Cabbage (F. caboche). This vegetable was not 
originally a native of the soil of England, but was 
imported from Holland. 

He has received weekly intelligence, 

Upoa my knowledge, out of the low countries, 

For all parts of the world in cabbage*. 

Bkn Jonson's Volfowb. 

Cabi/b hatband. The -hatband was formerly a 
distinguished ornament with the higher classes of 
society, not un frequently adorned with gold, and 
of curious workmanship ; the cable hatband was so 
called from its rope-like manufacture, and was 
about 1600 very fashionable. 

I had on a gold cable hat band, then new come up, of matsie 
goldsmith's work. 

EvRttY Man Out of His Humour. 

More cable, till he had as much as my cable hatband to fence him. 

O. P. Anthonio anb Mblj.ii>a. 

Caco daemon (Gr.), an evil or mischievous spirit, a 
devil. 

Hie thee to hell for shame and leave this world, 

Thou coco dmrnmtt 

K. Richard hi. 
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Nor was the dog a caco dmmon, 

But a true dog, that would shew tricks 

For th' emperor, and leap o'er sticks, 

BvWNUSi 

CaddiS, a kind of narrow tape made of worsted, 
usually; worn as garters by the eonupop^ people, 
411 the time of Queen Elizabeth. 

Wilt thou rob this leathern jerkin, chrystad button* nott pafced* 
•fat ring", poke stocking, caddu garter T he. ' 

1 Pabt K. Hmk. it. 

He hath ribbons of all colours of the rainbow, inkles, caAHtfes, sssV 

Wintm's Taw. 

Cade (L. cadus), a small cask or barrel in which 
herrings are usually packed. 

We, John Code, so termed of our suppose* father, 
—or rather of stealing a cade of herrings. 

s Part K. Haw. rt. 

John, or as be was more familiarly called, Jaek 
Cade, to whom the foregoing quotation refers, 
headed the Kentish men in a rebellion, in the reign 
of Henry Vlth. and after many cruelties and acts 
of oppression committed by him and his followers, 
he was slain by Alexander Eden or Iden, a gen- 
tleman of Kent, in whose garden, in Sussex, he 
was found concealed. 
Cadent (L. cad ens), falling. 

With oadent tears fret channels in her cheeks. 

K. Liar. 

Cadgy, the cheerful merriment which is induced by 
feasting, from the Scotch caigie, cheerful, merry. 

My dochter's shoulthers he 'gan to dap, 
And cadgily ranted and sang. 

O. B. Th Gabbelvnzii Man. 
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Caitiff (F.chetif). This word origipftlly meant* 
captive, afterwards a slave, and by implication a 
person of base character, a villain. 

' Huge numbers lay 
■ t. Of ^m wretched thrall*. < ^ 

SPKNssm't F. Qunt*. 

I went to this psnilciow 0e4tf/*4**«ity . ' ■■• -•• 

MbASUBR FOR MlAtVftl. 

A cattifrecreant to my cousin Hertford. 

K. Richard ii. 

CAlcule (F. calender), to numerate, reckon, or cast 
accounts, so called from the Latin calculi, small 
stones anciently used in counting or computing, 
from hence is derived the word calculate. 

" i 

That in the ninth tpere considered is, 
Fun eotUly he ctlculed ail this. 

Chaucib. 

The general calcul* which was made in the last perambulation 

■»— Had tAaAit milHnni . 

Howrll's DonoNA's Grots. 

Caldesed, a word coined by Butler, signifying the 
fraud practised under pretence of divining future 
events, or, in modern language, fortune telling. * 

Ashamed that men so learh'd and wise 
Should be emMes'd by gnats and flies. 
" ' Butlrr*s Rrmaivs. 

He stole your coat and pick'd your pocket, 
Chous'd and caldeted you like a blockhead. 

Hudirras. 

Caliver (F. calibre), a hand-gun or barquebuse. 

Pat me a caHver into Wart's hand, Bardolph. 

S Part K. Him. it. 

(Sallan, of n& certain etymology, a lad or stripling. 

The callant gap'd and glowr'd about, 

But no ae word could he lug out. 

Ramsay's Porms. 

N 
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Caller, cool, refreshing. 

THe livers fteth,'the<r/jj/w stream* 

Oyer rocks can swiftly rin. 

Hcwi's Cuwmu 

Callet, of doubtful derivation, but said to be ham 
the French calotte, a cap worn by country. girls; 
the word is us^d to denote a scold, or a loose or 
infamous woman. 

Gogs bread ! and thinks the callet thus to keep the Jieeleme fro. 

O. P. Gammkb Gu»ton's Nsidlk. 

1 • A vtf/fcf of boundless tongue. 

Wintsb's Taut. 

Contemptuous "base born caHct as she is. ' 

2 Past K. Hhv. ti. 

Calv'd. See "Cave." 

Cameline (F. camelot), from camel, a stuff origin- 
ally manufactured of silk and camels' hair, but 
afterwards wool was substituted for the latter; it 
was subsequently called camelot and now camlet. 

And anon dame Abstinence streined, 

Toke on a robe of cameline, 

And. gan her gratche as a Begine. 

CnAucaa. 

Cam blot, the ancient name of a town in Somerset- 
shire now called Camel; it was formerly famous 
for the breed of geese, which were fed on the 
adjacent moors. 

Goose, if I had you upon Sarum Plain, 
I'd drive you cackling back to Camelot. 

K. Leak* 

Camerade (F. camarade, from L. cimera, a cham- 
ber), one that inhabits the same chamber with 
another, a boon companion or bosom friend, since 
corrupted to comrade. 

Cammcrades with him and confederates in his design. 

Rymkk. 
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Cami« (It canrne), a thin dress. 

And wis yclad, for heat of scorching air, 
All in a silken comtM, liHy white. 

Sfbnsbb's F. Qubbx. 

Camisado (It. eamisa), a sadden assault or sur- 
prize of the enemy, so called from a shirt or 
covering: in the form of one, worn over armour 
by soldiers, to distinguish them from the enemy. 

Pot I this day will lead the forlorn hope, 
The eanutmdo shall be given by me. 

O. P. Turn For* Af raumcM or Londoit. 

Camous (F. camus), depressed, crooked, flat nosed. 

aoand was his (ace and c*m*sed his nose. 

Cbavcbb's Mills**! Tali. 

Her nose somdele hoktd 

And enm$utl$ eroked. 

SlBLTOlf'1 Posits. 

Can, a word in frequent use with old authors for 
'gaa, a contraction for began. 

Modi can they praise the trees so straight and high. 

Sfbnsbb's F. Quunw 

And many bards that to the trembling cord 

Cmn tone their timely voices. 

Ibid. 

Canakin (the diminutive of can), a small drinking 
can or cup. 

And let me the canakin clink. 

Otkbllo. 

Canary, a dance having a quick and lively, measure, 
and so called from its being a favourite amusement 
of the natives of the Canary Islands;- also, the 
name of a sweet wine made there, called also sack. 



And make yon dance Canmry, 



WWi sprightly nre and motion.. 

All's Wbll that Ends Wbll. 
O, Knight, thou lor*st a cup of Canary, 

T.wsLFrB Niosnv 

N2 
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Cancellebr (F. chancellor), * ten* applied to the 
turning of a hawk on the wing, to regain or re- 
cover its position, after missing its aim in an attack 
on Hs prey. 

Nor with a falcon fetch a cancellcer. 

Wjbkvbr's Epic. 

ToU swift she flew, till coming near . ::\ - .. 

Carthage, she made a chancelleer 

" And then a stoop. 

Cotton's Via*. TaXr. 

Candle, holder. Before the introduction of the 

• modern candlestick (derived from the Saxon eon- 

• •• ■•...,■.■■... 

del 8ticca, and literally a stick so fashioned as to 
bold a cantSle), the custom was to have the candle 
held by a person appointed for that purpose, 
catted a candle holder, and hence the term bfecame 
proverbial to signify an idle spectator. ' * 

111 be a candle holier, and look on. 

RpMSO AND /VUST, 

A candle holder sees most of the game. 

&AT*8 Proybkbs* 

Candle waster, one that consumes candle by 
sitting up late at night, generally 1 spoken of a 
drunkard or spendthrift, but B. Jonson so denomi- 
nates a plodding student. 

Patch grief -with proverbs, make misfortune' drank with 
candle waiter** 

MUCH ADO ABOUT KpTHXft1t« 

Spoil'd by a whoreson book worm, * candle waster. 

B»n Jonson's Cynthia's Rxrats. 

C anions or Canons (F. canon}, boot hose or eases 
to envelop the legs, a fashion imported from France, 
and much in vogue in the time of Charles I. See 
" Port Canon/* 
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Til pit/ thou wast erer bared to be thrust through a pair of 

O. P. Mobs Disssmblbks sasrnns Wosuur. 

And as the French we conquered once 
Now give us laws for pantaloons, 
The length of breeches and of gathers, 
Part cannons, perriwigs, and feathers. 

HuorauAS, 

Cant (the diminutive of cantle), a corner or niche. 

The first and principal person in the temple was Peace} she 
was placed aloft in a cant. 

B. JOMSON'S COEONATIOBT KNTMTArjmiXY. 

Canticle (S. cantic), a song or division of a poem. 

The end whereof and dangerous event 
Shall for another canticle be spared. 

SrsNtsa's F. Qvrar. 

Cantle, a piece of any thing having* corners or an- 
gles; also, a fragment; derived either from the 
Dutch kant, a corner, or the French chantel, s> 
piece of any thing. The word is used by old 
writers in both senses. 

For Nature hath not taken his beginning 

Of no partie ne eantel of a thing. 

Chaucsr. 

See how this river comes me crankling in. 
And cuts me from the best of all my land) 
A huge half moon, a monstrous cantle out. 

1 Part K. Hkn. ivy 

The greater cantle of the world is lost 
With very ignorance. 

AWTM. AWD ClSQFATKA. 

Cap of maintenance, a cap of a peculiar form, 
borne by an officer of a corporation, on particular 
solemnities, before the mayors of several cities in 

. England, and especially the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, on his annual procession to Westminster 
Hall to be sworn in office. 

n3 
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Carellys (F. carolle), a dance by many person*; 
also, a Christmas song or carol. 

Many carellpt and grete daunsyng, 
On every side he horde syngyng. 

Sin Clsoss. 

No night is now with hymn or carol blest. 

Mu>s. Night' 8 Dsbam. 

Cark (S. care), care, anxiety. 



He down did lay 



His heavy head, devoid of careful care. 

SrSNSRR'S F. QOWMH. 

Carkankt (F. carcan), a chain for the neck, a neck- 
lace made of jewels or precious stones. 

Curled haires, hung full of sparkling, earcanetr, 
Are not the true adornments of a wife. 

Massinorr's City Madajc. 

I bespoke thee, Luce, a carkanrt of gold. 

O. P. Thx London Prodioax. 

Say that I linger'd with yon at your shop, 
To see the making of her earkanet. 

Comedy of Errors. 

Carl (S. ceorl), a rustic or miser, but usually mean- 
ing a rough uncivilized or boorish man, now de- 
nominated a churl. 

His knave was a strong carl fox the nones. 

Chaucrr. 

To carle* to faitours, to unfolden dear 
Love's mystic lore. 

HUJBLINX AND EOLANTINB. 



Or could this carl. 



A very drudge of Nature's,, have subdued me. 

Ctmbklivb. 

Carlin (from carle), a contemptuous appellation 
for a women. 

Stint carlin: FU not hear© 
Confute her, parson. 

B. Jonson's Magnetic Last, 
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Carl^ (froii^ carl), a rttstie ; ilr thit sense only dot* 
Shakspeare use the Word. 

He hath bought the cottage and the 1 bounds 
That the old carbi once was master of. 

At You Likb It. 

Carp (L. carpo), to cavil or find fault, and formerly 
also signifying to jest. 

In fetowthip then could the laugh and earpe, 

Chaucbb. 

Bis mouth a poisonous quiver, where he hides 
Sharp venonVd arrows, which his hitter tongue 
■ With squibs carps, jests, unto their objects guides. 

f L*rtH«ft'S PtfBH.B MfcAIti. 

■ This your all licens'd fool 

Both hourly ettrp and quarrels, breaking forth 

la rank and'not to be endured riot* 

X. Lias. 

Carfst knights, an order of knighthood, called 
knights of the carpet, was instituted in the reign 
of Queen Mary. Mr. Anstis is of opinion that 
they were a species of knights of the bath without 
any additional title, and that " carpet knights/* 
was not their proper name, but given them by the 
popular voice, from the honour being conferred on 
members of the clerical and other peaceable pro- 
fessions; both the order and the. knights were thq 
object of contempt and ridicule by the writer^ of 
the period of its institution. 

- Ton are womeu, 

0* at the best loose ntrpH AfefeM*. 

Massin<ikr*s Maid of Honoub* 

Now looks my master just like one of our carpet knights, only 

he is somewhat tae honester of the two. 

O. P. Ten Honest Who be* 

Caroche. Set "Coach." 
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Cakrsoks, distinguishing marks of character, an 
inscription or thing written. 

A token of Antichrist they be, 

His curreck* being made wide i-now. 

Chauchb's Plowman'* Talm. 

It was by necromancy, 

By carectes and conjuration. 

SkBLTOV'S POSMflr 

■ Even so may Angelo 



In all his dressings, eharacU, titles, fopQf» 
Be an arch villain. ' 

Msasubb fob Mbasub*. 

Carry coals. This phrase signified the bearing of 
injuries or affronts with patience, and was indi- 
cative of a cowardly disposition ; it is to be found 
in (he old writers long previous to the reign of 
Charles I. up to which period it remained in use, 
but afterwards appears to have been discontinued 
The origin of it is lost in obscurity. 

Take heed, Sir Puntarvolo, what yon do 3 he*ll bear no comb, 

Evbrt Man Out op Hit Huvovs* 

And yet take heed you swear by no man's bread but your own, 
lor that may breed a quarrels above all things you must carry «* 

we*. 

O. P. Mat Dav. 

We will beer no coal*, I warrant you. 

Nash's Havb wits You to 
Saffron Waldbn. 

Cartel (F. earaveUe), a light vessel of small bur- 
then, formerly used by the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese. 

She may spare me her mizen and her bonnets, strike her 
main petticoats and yet outsail me: I am a carvel to her. 

Bjbaomont and Fletcher's Wit without Monst. 

■ It did me good 

To see the Spanish carvel vail her top 
Unto my maiden flag. 

H*rwoon*s Fair Maid of thb Wist* 
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Carwitchbt, of uncertain derivation, a whim or 
crotchet, or probably a species of wit of the conun- 
drum kind or play upon words. 

Be has all sorts of echoes, rebuses, Ac. besides carwitckeU, 

clinches, and quibbles. 

Butlbb's Charactbbs. 

That** one of Master Littlewit's carawitckett, now. 

B. JOXSON'S BABTHOJ-OMBW F*JB. 

Caskmatc (F. chasmate), the loop hole of a fortified 
place from whence shot is discharged, or in forti- 
fication, a place in a ditch made for the purpose 
of annoying: the assailants. 

Our nuMM/et, cavaliers, and counterscarps 
Are well survey'd by all our engineers. 

O.P. Tub Four Affbbnticbs of Lonpon. 

Cassock (F. cataque), a loose coat, formerly worn 
by soldiers. 

Be will never come within the sign of it, the sight of a 

eastsdr, or a musket-rest again. 

Etiry Man In His Hvmoub. 

Half of the which (<. e. soldiers) dare not shake the snow from 
off their eatsedkt, lest they shake themsehres to pieces. 

All's Wbm. that Ends' Wan. 

Caste, to purpose, to contrive ; thus, to east about, 
is to seek out means to accomplish any thing; in 
this sense the word is now rarely used* 

We schall hit make as we hit found, 
For we beth magouns queint of cast*. 

BOM. OF THB SBTBN BASKS. 

Then closely as he might he cast to leave 

The court, &c. 

Sraxsia's F. Qubbn. 

As a fox, with hot pursuit 

Chat'd through a warren, cut about 

To save his credit. 
' • • HrniiBAi. 
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CUftTBLfiT (O. F.), a small castle or turret db. /be 
walk of fortified places. 

Whilom if as Rome blldyn about 
With seven soudans beset, 
Wal, and gate, and eatielet* 

Rom. of to Saw Iaabs. 

Casting bottle, a bottle containing pertained 
WBter, used at the toilette, and particularly by 
barbers to anoint the hair and beard of their 
customers. 

Why is there not a cushion-cloth of drawn worjc 
Or some fair cut work pin'd up in my bed chamber, 
A silver and gilt casting bottle hung by*t t 

O. P. Wo MSN BBWARB OF WOMSV. 

Now as sweet and neat as a barber's catting bottle. 

Induction to O.P. of Ahtohio 
and Mkllida. 

CaYadupe (F. catadoupe), a cataract or fall of 
water, more especially applied to the falls of the 
Nile and also to the inhabitants near them, who 
are said to become deaf from the constant noise. 

As I remember the Egyptian catadupet never heard the roaring* 
of the tall of Nilus, because the noise was so familiar to them. 

O. P. Lingua. 

Cataian, a native of China, Cataia being- the old 
name given to China; but the word signifies a 
sharper or ingenious thief, the Chinese being tap- 
posed adepts at trickery. 

I will not believe such a Cataian, though the priest of the 
town commended him for a true man. 

McaaT Wivbs of Windsor. 

Catapuce (F.), an old name for two species of 
plants, the palma christi and the garden spurge; 
the former called the greater and the latter the less. 
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. Or d« of ellebor shaft groweth there, 
Of t af aa a w g or of latere bertes. 

CsuKvesa'a Ntvirae taasr's Talk. 

Catu^ (I* tytfoKa), valuable things, of whatever de- 
scription ; goods, and sometimes signifying mp*m 
or provision. The law term cfattef : bas still jtjbe 
same meaning. 

Swllke fowale as we bout^t yesterday 
lor no talaf fete I may. 

Bom. of Ricb. Cava pa Lion. 
Ai her caiel then waa spent. 

Amis and Amiloun. 

Cath Cousin, a corruption of the French quatr* 
&m*in, and generally mentioned in ridicule of the 
folly of claiming remote consanguinity. 

Hie master, said he (tavlng your worship*! reverence), they 
are scarce cater cousins. 

Mkrchant or Vbnicb. 

Gate* (Goth, kale), viands, or food of a delicate- 
taste and savour. 

My roper dainty Kate, for dainties are all cates. 

Taming or a Siaxw. 
The dearest cote* are beat. 

Burton's Anat. of Mklanchoiy. 

Cat in pan. To turn cat in pan is a proverbial 
expression, signifying a changing sides in religion 
or politics. It has been suggested that it should 
be cafe, the old word for cake, which, being baked 
and consequently turned in the pan, aptly eluci- 
dates the meaning of the proverb. ' 

Daman smatters as wen as he, of eraftie phflosophie, 
And can toarne cat in the panne very pretilie. 

O. P. Damon and PrtsiAS. 
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When George in podding time cane o**?, 

And moderate moniook*d big, til) 
J turn's! a tat in+on once more, 
And so became a Whig, sir. 
') ■ • •'• - ; Old Sono, ?hb Vica* •» Sfcfcz. 

CArrttfc&fc (i. e. cat-lines}, the strings -of a violin *>r 
J 4nte,ibey being 1 formerly made df the intestine* of 
a cat, and usually called cat-gut. ' 

What musick there will be in him after Hector has knocked 
out his brains I know not, but I am sure none, unless the 
fiddler Apollo get his sinews to make catlings of. 

Troi. and Crbssiba. 

Cavtour (F. acheter), a caterer ; one who buy* or 
provides food and other, necessaries for any public 
establishment. 

A gentle manciple there was of the temple, 
Of which all catowrt might taken ensample. 

Chaucer's Pro. to thb Makthflb's Tali. 

Catjbo >(It. cottar e), one who obtains meney or 
other goods by fraud or begging*. Cataeme 4s 4he 
offence 

And so cunningly temperize with this canning caim. 

O. P. Wilt Bbguilbd. 

Who when he. speaks, grunts like a hog, and looks like one 
■that is employed in catzerie. 

O.JP. Thb Jjw or Maita. 

Catalier (F.), sometimes called a double bastion, 
is, .in fortification, a mound of earth raised in a 
fortress to mpunt a piece of ordnance, to oppose 
the enemy's approaches. 

Our. casemates, cavaliers, and counterscarps 
Are well iiuyey'd, &c. 

O. P. Thb Four Apprbntiqrs -%w 1*oi»don. 
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Cavalier (F. cavalier), in its original sense meant 
a horseman, and by implication a gentleman; a** 
an adjective, it denoted the qualities of courage, 
loyally, and fidelity, mixed with a degree of 
haughtiness ; according to this diftnition it became 
the party distinction of the royalists in the time 
of Charles the First, in contradistinction to the 
Roundheads, a name given to the republicans and 
levellers of that period; though obsolete as to it* 
primary signification, it is still in use to express, an 
arrogant, haughty, or supercilious demeanour- 

For who is he whose chin ii hat enriched 

With one appearing hair, that will not follow ' 

These colled and choice drawn caatlim to France t 

K. Haw. r. 
Presbyter Hollis the first point ahtmM clew, 

136b second, Coventry the cavalier, 

A*n. Ma*ysll. 
As lit, as when at first they were, 
ReveaTd against the cataUer. 

ttvDIBBAS. 

Cave (F. caver), to hollow, a word still used in4he 
Midland Counties to signify the fissures made in 
the earth by the separation of its parts ; and in this 
sense it illustrates a passage in Milton which haa- 
been misunderstood. 

The grassy clods now caJPrf/now naif appear'd 
The tawny lion. 

Par. Lost. 
Under a steep hiltfs side it placed was, . { 

There, were the mould'ring earth had caved the bank. 

SPBNSJUL'a F. QVJtt*. 

Caviare (It. caviere), a delicate dish, made of the* 
roes of the sturgeon and other fish. This foreign" 
delicacy is much ridiculed by the old dramatists. - 
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A man eta scant pot on a tnck$ np cap* 
* A buttoB'd frizado suit; scarce eat good meate, 

Anchovies, caviare, but he's sarJred. 

O. P. Wbat Tow Will 

Come; let us go and taste some light dinner, a dish of sflced 

caviare or so. 

B. Jonson's Cynthia's Rsybls. 

To feed an cavtare and eat anchovies. 

O. P. Thb Musks' Looking Glass. 

Caudate (L. caudatus), having a tail. 

How comate, crinite, caudate stars axe fram'd. 
i FAimVA v. 

Cautkl and Cautelous (O. F. cautelU), a wile or 
" deceit, a crafty device or endeavour at cousena£e, 

and* sometime* it ii used to express caution or 

wariness,. 

Perhaps he lores 700 now, 

And now no soil or oauttl doth besmireh 

The virtue of his will. 



Swear priests and cowards and men cauteltm*. 

Jul. C«*ai. 
You* son 
Will or exceed the common, ox be caught 
With cautelous baits and practices. 
*»' .-' • ' CoasoLAHot« 

Cendall (F. cendal), a rich silk. 

Of cloth, oftarse (i.e. tarsus), and riche cendalL 
' Got or Warwick. 

■ lined with tajffata and with sendaU. 

Chaucbb's Pao. to C. T. 

Csnser (F. encensoir), a vessel full of holes from 
whence incense issues ; a perfuming pan, anciently 
used by barbers to dry their cloths and perfume 
their room. 

like to a center in a barber's shop. 

Taming or a Smbbw. 

■ Of inoense clouds, 



Faming: fxom golden center*. 

FA*. fcMHr. 
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GeAsuhv (O.J?, censure), in its primitirfe memnngt 
implies advice, opinion, or judgment. ( 

But from your cen*ttr§ shall I take much care 
To adorn it with the fairest ornaments. 

O. P. Appivs akd VimonOA. 



Madam, the king is old enonyh to giv his ■>■■■■ t . 

S Paw K. Hbx. ▼*» 

Madam, and yon my mother, will yon go 
To give your cm**te$ on this weigaty* matter. 

K. Ricbard m. 

Geeement (It ctrdmentoy, eloth prepared with 
melted wax, and wrapped round a -dead body pre- 
vious to interment. 

Let me not burst in ignorance, but tell'- 

Why thy canoniz'd bones, hearsed in earth, 

Hs/re burst thair*cere»Mmt« f 

Hamlit. • 

6ert*s (F. certe*) r in truths certainly. 

For eertet these are the people of the island. 

Tsvrssr. 

Ctrtea, sir knight, you're been too much to blame, 
Thttb for to blot the honour of the dead. 

. Sravan's P. Qxrm*. 

€ssr (F. cessS), ceasing 1 , staying, pausing; thus, 
mm cesse is without stay, continually, excessively, 
and in this sense Shakspeare uses the word. Cot- 
grave defines it to be out of all cesse and cry* In 
Todd's edition of Johnson, the meaning of the 
word has been misunderstood and a wrong defini- 
tion given. 

I pr'ythee, Tom, beat Cutt's saddle, put a- few Socks in the 
point; the poor jade Is wrung in the wiihers'out of altcert. 
> - 1 Paet K. Hsu. it. 

For natural affection soon doth ceue. 

Srsusia's F. Qubin. 

03 
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Gsaibkit (O. F. chattel), an upper garment to eoftrer 
the whole body. 

She had on a pilche of price, 
And a chaiael thereon y-wis. 

Rom. or tbb Sxtsw Saobs. 

Cqaaibkr (F. chamber), a small piece of ordnance, 
used on days of public rejoicing, calculated to 
make a bud report, they were formerly used in 
theatres \o imitate the noise of cannon. . A cham- 
ber is also that part of a mine wherein the powder 
is lodged, and in this sense Shakspeareusef the 
word. 

To come off the breach with his pike bravely beat— to venture 
upon the charged chamber* bravely. > ■ 

S Part K. Haw. iy. 

Chamfued (O. F. ehanfrain), made into farrows,- 
indented, wrinkled. 

Comes the breme winter with chamfred brows, < 

Punofwrihlles. 

SrsirsBa'g Sbxphbbb's Cmxwbar; 

Champerty (from the French champ, a fleld r , and 
parti, divided), the maintenance of any one in a 
suit on condition of having part of the land or 
goods when recovered, as a consideration; sup- 
porting or upholding ^ person in a quarrel. 

Ne may with Venus hold champartie, . 
For as her liste the world may she gie. 

CHAutBa's Knight's TJCEl. 

Sleight or engine force or felony, { 

Ar ne too feeble to hold a champerty 

Ayenst trouth. 

CHAuosa's Flocks and Lsafb. 

Changeling (from F. changer), one child exchanged 
for another. The word arose from a* superstitious 
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notion that the fciries steal away children and 
supply their place with others ugly or stupid ; it 
is also used to signify an idiot or natural fool. 

And her base elfin breed there for thee left: 

Such men do changeHngt ceil. 

Srawsea's F. Qtrssv* 

And span long ebres that dance about a pole, 
With each a little changtHng in her arm*. 

B. Jotfsox't &u> Snimaan. 

It was told I should be rich by the fairies— 

Thie to torn* changeling* 

Wumui'e Talb. 

ChangeHngt and fools of heaven. 

DarniN. 

The figure of the changeling, as exhibited in the 
early drama, is depicted in a curious print prefixed 
to a collection of droles, published in 1672, by 
Robert Cox, which gives a view of the stage of 
the Red Bull Theatre, in St. John's Street, the 
only known representation of the interior of a 
theatre cotemporary with Shakspeare. 
Chantplxurs (F.), a word signifying to sing and 
weep at the same time. 

I iaire as doth the-aong of chuntpteure, 
For now I pleine and now I pley. 

CbAUGXR'S COMftAJNY e* Q. AmnsaiDA. 

Chaps (F. cAope), the catch of any thing by which 
it is held in its place, as the point of a buckle or 
the hook of a scabbard. 

Into to Monsieur Parrolles, that had the whole theory of the 
war in the knot of his scarf and the practice in the chape of his 



Axt's W«ll that Ends Wb*i». 

&UPH4N (S. ceopman), a bargainer, one who {>uya 
or cheapens any thing. 
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Tuuj. «»n Cuiihii, 
Beauty U bought by judgement of the eye, 
Not utters by hue sole of thapwi't tongues, 

Lovs'» Liiuua Loir. 

Chake, of uncertain etymology (probably (rom the 
Saxon care, care, or the French charge, business) 
a task of work, a job by the day. A chare woman 
is still a term for a female so employed. 

Set her to he» chare wort, huswife, fur your bread. 

One too* the shape of an old lady's cocli once, and diipatclAl 
two nharn on a Sunday morning. 

MlDDLITOK'9 GAUk AT ClHf. 

And when thou hut done Uu» than, I'll five thee lcate 

Charlatan (F.), a quack doctor, a mountebank 
an ignorant pretender to knowledge. 

For charlatan* can do no itood 
Unless they're mounted iu a crowd. 

Hniiui, 
A cowardly soldier and a ch ar lataalcal doctor ere the priori pei 
Hibjccts or comedy, 

Charles' wain (Goth. Karlteagn), a vulgar and 
corrupt name given to the northern constellation 
Ursa Major,- chorl or churl (S. eeorl), a counti 
man, is the word intended, 

O. P. Foriwi Tkdi 
O. P. The Minnv Divh. or Eunosi 

CfJAANECo, the name of a sweet wine; and Charnica 
being the Spanish name for the turpentine 
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iDr. Waeburton suppose*** to be produced id somo 
district in which those trees abound, or ptobaMy 
4rom possessing the flavour of that tree. 

Imprimis, a pottle of Greek wine, a pottle of Peter tee meene, 
.a pottle of Charnico, &c. 

O. P. Thi Hoh»t Whom, S Pabv. 

Here, 'neighbour, here's a cup of Chameeo. 

2 Paet BL Him. *i. 

X^hartei! (F. cartel), a challenge to fight' in single 
combat 

And atto perjnr'd Hake of Lancaster f ' 

Their cartel of defiance they prepare. 

Dantil's Cmi Wins. 

Chief Of domestic kii%hU and errant, . ,.. 
Either for chattel or for warrant. 

Huniiuu. ;i 

Chart (S. cearig), wary, cautious, careful. 

The chariest maid is prodigal enough 
If she nnmask her beauty to the moon. 

Ham lit. 

Yet 1 Mattel's- too who comes about me. 

BXAUMOXT AND FlBTCBIVS 

JElobb Bbotbib. 

£ha«t (F. chattier), to beat, chasten, or correct. 

. By your scourge, he said in haste, 
' ' That he wol yon bete and chart. 

Ron. of K. AuaauNDBS, 
I that other folks chattie woll not be taught. 

Chaucbb's Bom. of thi Rosa. 

Chattbl [see " Catel "], a law term, signifying 
all goods moveable or immoveable. 

I will be master of what is mine own* 
She is my goods, my chattels. 

Tajuno of a Sjuiw. 
Honour's a lease for lives to come, 
And cannot be extended from 
irhe legalJtenamWtts a chattel 

Not to be forfeited in battle. 

HtroiBBAs. 
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Chawdeon (Goth, knidro*), the entrails or stomach 
of A beast 

Add thereto a tyger'a chawdreHf 
Tot the ingredients of our cauldtrin. ' 



Sheeps' headk will stay witii thetl— 
Yet, sir, or chtmidrons 

BSAVMONT AJT» FLSVBBBft*! 

Km Ya&oiuu 

■ ■ 

Cpbap or Chepe (S. ciop), a bargain or purchase. 
Chepe and cbeptng are the old words for a market 
where things were bought and sold, from whence 
the, names of several places where markets were 
held are derived ; as, Chipping Barnet, Chipping 
Wyckham, Cheapside, Eastcheap, &c. 

Till he come to a chqring town, , 
There Sir Amy i the bold baron 

Was dake and UVd in kmito. 

Amys and Amilovv. 

For as a spaniel she wol on him lepe v 

Till that the finde som man that wol her chepe, 

Chaucbr's Pro. to thi Wrra o» Bats. 

Cheat bread, a diminutive of mancheat (F. mi* 
chette), a small loaf, made of fine floor, Todd 
strangely derives it from achet, bought bread, as 
distinguished from coarse bread made at home. 

The loaf looks yery like bread, i* faith j but why is it called 

the cheate loafef 

Rowland and Middlbton's Fairs Quarria. 

Without French wires; or cheat bread, or quails, or a little dog, 

or a gentleman usb.et. 

O. P. Eastward Bob. 

Checklatoun (from chequer, variegated), a stuff 
made, or the colours disposed in chequers, or 
squares. 

Of Bruges were his hosen browne, 
His robe was of chekelatoun. 

Chaucbr's Reims of But TkorAi. 
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Upon ckecktotouni he mi strangely dight. ' 

Srxirsna's F. QvnftN. 

Cbbck roll, the roll or book eeatainiag the names 
of the king's household servants, or that of any 
other great person; it should properly be called 
the chequer roll, derived from exchequer. 

A common Waiter is most prince's cowta 
. Htt*iatktc*eckniL , _ .. 

O. P. AXTOMIO AMD MBXL1DA. 



'Cheek by Jowl, an old phrase signifying* close 
connexion, proximity, side by side: still in use by 
the vulgar. 

And by him in another bole 
Afflicted Ralnho, cheek by jowl. 

HUDIBRAS. 

The cooler, smith, and botcher, that have bo often tat snoring 

cheek hpjowl. 

Bbaomokt aitd Vlktcvbr's 1Ia*tia& Ma to. 

Cheee (O. F. chSre), an old word signifying -coun- 
tenance or complexion. > 

;• . Theladyeisrodyinthaeaere 
And made bright in the lere. 

Rom. of K. Ausacnbri. 

Ail fancy sick she is and palevf cheer. 

Mins. Night's Drram. 

Cherisaunce (F.cherir), comfort, support. 

For I ne knowe no cherUaunee ( 

Ttiat fell into my remembrance. 

Cravcir's Bom. op ran Rqss. 

Chevachie (F.), an expedition of cavalry. 

He had been sometime in chevachie 
In Flanders, in Artois, and in Picardie. 

Chaucie's Sqvias's Tali. 

Cheteril (O. Ft ehevrd), a soft leather made of 
the skins of goats; the word is figuratively used 

p 
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to denote an easy yielding" disposition or pliable 
conscience; 

■ ■ Aaiftbeinnoeencyof those leather priso*ssho«Udi*pena«>' ! 
with the cheveril consciences of the iron hearted jailors. , 

O. P. Ou» FomrvNAibs, 

A sentence is but a cAeverttfloYe. ..».., 

Twelfth Niomt. 

'lftotoiBghliideslinin^gourMt^ » .»; 

O.P. Chabot, Admiral of Fkaivcs. 

CHpyisAUtyCE (f.Qheviscmce), enterprize, achieve- 
ment; also, a bargain pr agreement for a lquipf 
money, or settlement of accounts. 

And needes must he make a chrtrtsttuace, . 
For he was bound in a recognizance. ' - 

►' Chaucir's Pardonir's Tax*. 
Perdy not so, said she, lor shameful thing 
It were to abandon noble chevitounce, 

Spsnssr's 7. Qubbh. 

Child (S. did). This word; now confined to the 
young of either sex, was. formerly appropriated to 
the male sex exclusively, and at one time to 
females only. Thus the boys of the Chapel Royal 

. were called the children of the Chapel Royal; and 
Shakspearg, in the Winter's Tale, says — 

Mercy on's 1 a bearne, a very pretty beanie : 
A boy or child t wonder. 

It also denoted a youth of noble extraction and 
sometimes a knight. 

Hie child of Elle to his garden wente, 
And stood at his garden pale. 

O. B. Thb Child of Ells. 
Every knight had after him riding 
Three henchmen, each on him. a waiting : — 
And every chUd wore of leaves grene 
Achaplet. 

Chaucsr's Flour* and Leaps. 
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The noble chUde preventing his desire, 
Under his elob with wai? boldness went. 

SrsNSsn's F. Qimwr. 

Chimb (Dut. kime), the projecting staves at either 
end Qf a barrel or tub. 

And ever sith hath so the tappe y-ronne, 

Till that almost all empty is the tonne i 

The strexne of life now droppeth on the ckitn&e. 

Chaucsb. 

Chimera (L. chimara), an imaginary monster, sup* 
posed to have the head of a lion, the belly of a 
goat, and the tail of a dragon. 

Many a centaur, chimera, barnacle, crocodile, bippotame, and 
such like toys hath ha stolen oat of the shop of my invention. 

O. P. LlNOVA. 

CttYRK (Teu. circkeri), a harsh and grating noise. 
Chaucer uses the word both to express a pleasing' 
and discordant sound. Todd says that Dr. Jamie- 
son has overlooked the use of the word in Chaucer, 
which expresses the brisk and cheerful note of the 
bird, to chirk or chirp ; and it may be added, thai 
Todd has also overlooked the passage in the same 
author, which conveys a different sense. 

Inis frere ariseth up fol cnrtisly. 

And hir embraceth in his armes narrow, 

And kiaseth hir swete and chtrkqth as a sparrow 

With his Uppes. 

CnAtrcna's SoKrifOum's Taxbv 

Conteke with bloody knives and sharpe manace, 
All rul of chirking was 1 that sory place. 

CKAUcna's Knjoht** Talby 

Chopink (It. cioppini); a high shoe, or rather a. clog 
upon which the shoe rests, formerly worn by the 
Italian women, and so high, as Torn Coriate says 
in his Crudities, that persons wearing them were- 

R2u 
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obliged to be supported when walking to prevent 
tbeir falling. 

Your ladyship is nearer to heaven titan *hen I taw ykm last; • • 
by the altitude of a ehopme, 

Hamut. 
etistne 

To see a bride trip it to church so lightly, 
As if her new cioppmeg would scorn to braise 
A silly flower. 

0»P. Ram Aludt.. 

■ ■ ■ i 

Chorus. In the early English drama, a person so 
called formed part of the performance, occasionally 
taking part in the action of the piece, but gene- 
rally supplying the deficiency of the action by 
explanatory matter, or commenting on the charac- 
ters and conduct of the dramatis personal. . Tlje 
.practice continued down to the time of Shakipeare, 
who has introduced the character in K. Hen. F* 



For the which supply 



Admit me chorus to this history. 
t | Cho. us K. Hue y. 

You are as good as a chorus, my lord. 

Hamlbt. 

Chrisom (Gr.), a white cloth anointed with holy 
unguent, worn by a child during the first month, 
and if it died within that period, its body was 
shrouded with the chrisom cloth ; the child also 
was called a chrisom child. The cloth appears to 
have been a perquisite of the priest who officiated 
at the baptism of the infant. 

Madam, the preacher 

Is sent for to a churching, and doth ask 

If you be ready: he shall lose, he says, ' ' * 

His. ckrytone else. 

0. P. Tax City Match*. 
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. N ■ Thou would'st not Join thy halfpenny 

' To send for mitt for the ^'db*om.. ■■■*': 

He made a finer end and went away an it nail becifaAy ckr&tom 

Child. •■: .» -:» * \ ,\ ,, j 

K. Hnr. v. 

Christmas lord, a perebtf chosen: to preside over 
the festivities of Christmas, of which he was gene- 
rally the provider; he was sometimes called a 
Christinas lord, or the lord or abbot. of misrule, or 
master of merry disports. The custom is said to 
be derived from the old Roman Saturnalia. 

To create time a Ckrittmae 1m4, and make thee the laughter 

for the whole court. 

O. P. MowarsoB-D*Ouva. 

Ifi, }q*e, U farrf e/mimruU, and keepeth Christmas in my court. 

O. P. XirDTXiov. 

Chrysolite (Gr.), a precious stone of a dusk; 
green (inclining to yellow) colour. 

— — — — Bach another world 

Of one entire and perfect chrysolite 

I'd not have told her for. 

Otosllo. 

If metal* part seexn'd gold, part silver clear : 
If stone, carbuncle most or chrysolite. 

■ . P^n«IJo«. 

Chuet, an old word signifying* a sort of forced meat 
of a fat or unctuous nature. Theobald says a 
chewet is a noisy chattering bird; and Stevens 
quotes an old cookery book, to prove that chewtt* 
are fat greasy puddings. In either case the term 
as applied to Falstaff is equally correct. 

Peace, chewet, peace. 

1 Part K. Hxn. iv. 

Chuff, a word of no certain etymology, but signi- 
fying a rough uneducated clown of portly appear- 

P3 
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ance, perhaps a yeoman, moderately rich and 
indicating good living from his bulk, the word 
being generally used in connexion with the riches 
or size of the person to whom the term is applied, 
Qotgrave translates joffee, u Chuffie, fa^he^ked " 
which seems the proper derivation of the word. 

Hie ckt^t crowns 

ImprisonMmMstKutyclKtfVmetttfsJts 

I hear groan out. 

O. Pi Ts* Mo***fc EooKiwa (Has*. 

Hang T* gorttUiied knaves, arf ye undone I No, ye fttdUffci 

I would your store were here. 

1 Paxt K. Hbh. iv. 

Church .haw, from the S. haga, a small piece of 
land inclosed, lying near and appended to a house 

. or otfier building. . The church haw is now <$lle<} 
the church yard. 

And was 'ware, withouten doubt, 
Of the fire in the church hawe. 

Rom. of triSith Saobs. 

Church reve, an ecclesiastical offecer appointed to 9 
take cafe of the church and church yard and things 
appertaining thereto, now called a church warden* 

'Of church r*M$ and of Testaments,- 

Of contracts and lacke of sacraments. 
'• x GkAireu.. 

Churl. See " Carl" and " Carkrt." 
Cikbges (Fr.), wax candles, generally carried in 
• the religious processions of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

The eleven thousand maidens dere 
That heren In heaven her cierget clere. ^ 

Chaucer's Rom. of th« Rose. 

Cinque pace (F. cinque pas), a grave kind of 
dance. 
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Snt. 1 feu i ins idle prate, huh mule me quite target my 

O. P. Tub Hon HATH i.(wr His PgABI. . 
Wooing, wedding, and repenting, is a Scotch Jig, a incisure, 
and a cinq ue pace. 

itrine (L. eitrmua), of a pale yellow or lemon 
colour. 

Hi! 110SC III high, llis cyen bright rf/r,.!. 



Cittern (S. cytere'), a stringed instrument some- 
what resembling the modern guitar; it was gene- 
rally played upon by courtezans, and was also one 
of the amusements of persons waiting in barbers' 
shops, hence it came into dislike and disuse. 

A barber's cirler*. for every serving loan In piny on. 

O. P. Tin Honht Whom, 2 Pa»t. 

The custom of using them in brothels is alluded 
to in B. J orison's Volpone, where Corvine, in re- 
commending his wife to prostitute herself, requires 
her as a preliminary step to procure a cittern. 

Get yon a cittern, Lady Vanity. 

lachan, a small village having a parish church, a 
term only used in the Scottish dialect. 



LAN, a Celtic word signifying a race, family, or 
community in Scotland, particularly applied to a 
tribe of people descended from the same common 
ancestor and bearing the same name; it is now 
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very extensive import, comprehending at first all 
such persons as bore the clerical tonsure or an 
ecclesiastic generally, and afterwards it denoted 
men of literature or writers by profession, , 

But rich be was of holy thought and werk, . 

He alao was a learned man, a clerk, 

Chaucer. 
I'll pay him forty livres by the year, 

Villein or clerk, nor think the bargain dear. 

Way's Fabliaux, Tju Pmistr. 

CticRET (O. F. cliquet), a key or instrument to open 
a door. 

Save he himself for the small wicket 
He bare alway of a silver clickei. 

Chaucsr's Mtft€ftAftt*i Tali. 

Ciinch (Sw.klinka), to bend of double a nail on 
the other side of the board through which it is 
driven. A word having a double; meaning or 
punning ambiguity was called a clinch ; in this 
sense it is now obsolete. 

Pore oMnche* the suburban muse affords* 
And Pantan waging armless war with words. 

* Drydsn's Mac Flscknob. 

Here one poor word a hundred clinches makes. 

Popb's Dunciad. 

Clinquant (F.)» glittering or tinsel finery. 

To day the French , 

' All clinquant, all in gold, like heathen gods ' '* 

. Shone down the English. 

K. Hen. viii. 

Clip (S. c/tppan), to embrace, to enfold in the artn* 

. . . . yrha^knpws the lecher when he clips his whore 

. . Whether it be the devil. . 

O. P. A Mad World Mr- Masters. 

- Here in the lodge they meet for damned c/t>s f 
Those eyes shall see the incest of their lips. 

Q« P. Tajl RRTRNfcSRS* TbA«*J>Y« 
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Clot-LbUf, the leaf of the burdock or doibun i 

Aefolfo/eheha4aiiderhishode, ,, ■ i ,' -,,, 
For swette and for to keepe his hade from hetc. 

Cbavobb'b Nonxbs Taes. 

Clotpole (from ThL fdotte, a mass), a dull stupid 
heavy person, a rustic; now called a clod-hpppqr. 

What says the fellow there I call the cto*p«fa back, . r 

1 will tee yon h»ag*d Hfce efr r> e lf . . , 

Tboi.. and Cbsssida* 

Clout (S. clut), a small piece of cloth used for 
ordinary purposes. 

And when 4he 'of this tin had taken hede, ' : 

She rent it all toi #!»«**«. . 

Chaucbb's Msbchant's Tali. . 

' • His gexmentaonght but many ragged etouts, 

* With thow together nm'd. . 

' : Skwsbb's'F. QfraiN. 

To clout also meant to patcli or piece aify thing, 
as a shoe or a coat, &c. 

That yong man that hath ahoon bought 
And strong leather to do hem ckmi* 

Tali of Msrlin. 
■ Can yon clout me a payre of botes? 

Old Morality of Htcki Scornbr. 

And to clout shoes or boots was to strengthen 
them witn nails, from the O. F. clouet, a nail. 

And put my chuted brogues from of my feet. 

Ctmbblinb. 

The clout (F. clouette) was also the white mark 
fixed, in the butt at which arehers shot. 

A' moat shoot nearer, or he'll ne'er hit the ctomt. 

Loyb's Laboub-Lost. 

Clove and Orange. An orange stuffed with 
cloves and roasted made one of the ingredients of 
a fashionable liquor formerly called bishop; the 
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term k used figuratively to denote cloao mtimaQy 
or strict union. 

, Which when Queen Dido (for these two 
Were clove and orange, you must know) . 
■'■:■;-• ' Ct^itU Viraii TfcJfrMmJ 

-Clown. This wofd is of on&rtain dethtaCton^ the 
clown of the old comedies was a licensed jester or 
domestic fool, maintained in opulent families to 
create . mirth ; in these the greatest freedom of 

. , . • > -.iff • i '. . - ' * \ i . j ■ 

speech was allowed to whatever person without 
offence being taken* The character 'afterwards 
became the Zany of the May games, morris dances, 
&c The only traces of the character at the pre- 
sent time are to be found in the ambulatory Punch 
..of the puppet shews and (deprived of the Aqqua- 
city) the clown of the modern pantomime. 

Not only; sir, this your all-licensed fool, 

But others of your insolent retinue, 

Do hourly carp and quarrel. 

K. Lkar. 

Let those that play the clowns speak no more than is set 
down for them. - 

Hamlkt. 

The fools or clowns of the old drama appeared 
between the acts of the piece exhibited, and 
amused the audience with extern poral wit and 
buffoonery. In the puritanical times of Charles I. 
the domestic fool was decried as sinful, and the 
custom of keeping, them has never been revived. 
Clubs (Br. clwppa). It was anciently the custom 
upon any civil commotion in the streets to cry for 
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dabs, i. e. the assistance or the civil power; the 
word was used in consequence of the peace officers 
being - armed wilh clubs or staves for the main- 
tenance of good order. A staff is still the insignia 
if a constable. 



vm (S. clumian), an interjection signifying; be 
silent, similar to the more modern word mum. 
Tyrwhitt thinks it denotes the mumbling noise, 
muwtitare, murmurare, which is made by a con- 
gregation accompanying prayers which they can- 
not perfectly repeat. 

Now, Piter natter, elum slid Nlcholny, 
And lVhui quod Joliaii, and dun. said Alison. 

CHAUCIB'I Millbu'J Tau. 

Clutch (S. getaecan), to grasp with the hand, to 
double the fist. 



Fpr vnttlus Hit band is the pocket Hud extracting it elmei'i. 

MuiL'Ik tun mimi 

I (F. ■cache). This vehicle was introduced 
into England as early as the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and long prior to that time carriages under 
the different denominations of chairs, cars, earaches, 
and whirlicoles were used by the gentry. 
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Coact (L. coactus), to act in concert or together. 

Bat tf I tell how these two did coact, 
Shall I not lie in publishing a truth } 

Teoi. am* Cbbmd*, 

Coal Harbour or Cold Harbour, was m large 
tenement situated in Allhallows, the lets London, 
in the time of Richard III. 1485, the property of 
the Heralds' College, and afterwards of Tonstal, 
Bishop of London, and the Earl of Shrewsbury; 
it was subsequently pulled down and small booses 
built on the site. From various passages in the 
early drama., it appears to have been a place of 
sanctuary, a privilege which it derived from its 
having been an episcopal residence. Like the 
Fleet prison, it was a place where, previous to the 
marriage act, the rites of matrimony were per- 
formed without authority and regardless of the 
legal forms. 

'Life they may do any thing there, man, and fear neither 
beadle nor somnour j an uncle's house ! a very coal harbour, 

O. P. A Trick to Catch th* Old One. 

•I- sweat; would I lay in cold harbour ! 

O. P. Thk Roaring Qiul. 

Coals. See "Carry Coals." 

Coat Card, the king, queen, and knaiae of the pack 
of cards, so called from their being habited with 
coats or mantles; they are now corruptly called 
court cards. 

She had in her hand the ace of hearts, methougut, and a 
coat card, O. P. Mat Day. 

Cobble stokes (from S. coppe, the head or top), 
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smooth round stones, large enough to be grasped* 
with the band. 

My Gammer sure intends to be upon her bones 
With staves or with-«lobs,4ur els with cokle stones, 

O. P. Gammbr Gu stoic's Nssblb. > 

Tiehr hands shook swords, their slings held cobble$ round. 

, Fairfax's Tasvo; 

Cobloaf, afoaf of irregular shape, a corruption' of 
coppe; a loaf having a large head. The word is 
used by Shakspeare as a term of contempt. 

Cobloaf t Taoi. and Crsss. 

Cobswan, the head or leading swan;. the bird sa 
called. 

— — lam not takes' 
With a eo s waa or a high mounting bull. 

B. Jowson'a Cifiun; 

Cock a* hoop/, exulting* demeanour, elated: th'i» 
expression fias no certath etymology. Cotgrave, 
under the word hupt, gives it as the crest or cop 
on the head of a bird; htence also proud, cocket r 
lofty; stately, that btoars himself high, &c. . 

You'll make a mutiny among my guests j - 
Ton will set cock a hoop. . 

Bbasae-AND Jvuttn- 

And having routed the whom troop, 

With victory was cock a hoop, 

Hudibsas. 

Cocker (F; coqueliner), to spoil with too much 
indulgence; chiefly applied to children whose* 
fantastical humours are rather encouraged than* 
checked. 

■ Shall a beardless boy , 

A cocker 9 * silken wanton brave ov ftaldsf - 

E* Jowt *- 
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Cockers, a kind of buskins or short boots, fomerly 
worn by farmers and shepherds. 

His cocker? w>ere of cordewin, 

.His hood of minWae. 

Dowsabsl. 

Cockle (S^coccJe), a species of weed found growing 
in corn fields, called the corn champion* 

Be wold sowen tone difflcoltie* 

Or springin cockle- ia our dene corn. 

Ctenreasu 

In soothing 1 then, we nourish 'gainst our senate 
The cockle of rebellion. 

COJUOLAXUI. 

« 

Cockney. No word has given rise to greater disputes, 
both as to Its derivation and precise meaning, though 
in England it is now applied to a person born in the 
. city of London, or within the sound of Bow belli 
and to signify more especially a person ignorant of 
rural economy; yet the name was not confined to 
England, nor to the city of London in particular; 
mention is made of it both in Fiance and Italy at 
a very early period. In a mock heroic poem in the 
Sicilian dialect, published at Palermo in 1674, a 
description is given of Palma, Cilia di cuccagna; 
and Boileau calls Paris, un Pais du coccaigne^ 
representing it as a country of dainties, which 
seems to give the meaning of the word as under* 
stood by the French. In England, no precise time 
can be ascertained as to its first introduction; the 
earliest poem in which it is mentioned is a very 
ancient one, in the Normanna-Saxon dialect— 
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Far in see by west •payne; 
la a londe yhote cocmyng. 

In the very curious poem called The Turnatnent 
cf Tottenham, said to be written in the reign of 
Edward III. the word cokeney is used, but whether 
' as applied to a cook or to a dish provided for the 
guests, is a matter of conjecture— 

M that feast were they senr'd in riche aray, 
Every fire and live had a cockeney. 

That it was a term of contempt derived from the 
kitchen seems evident, a cook in base Latinity 
being called coquinator and coquinarius, from 
either of which cokeney might be derived; but 
however derived, it appears to have been uniformly 
applied as a term of derision to a silly and* igno- 
rant person — 

And* when this Jape is told another day, 
I shal be haiden a dale or a cockmay. 

Chauckr'b Ritb's Talc. 

Cry to It, nunde, as the cockney did to the eels when he put 

them in the paste alive. 

K. Liar. 

CocKSHUT, twilight, the time when birds go to* 
roost. 

Thomas, the Earl of Surry, and himself, 

Much about cockshut time, from troop to troop 

Went through the army. 

ST. Richard ixr. 

Cog (F. coqueliner), to sooth, flatter, or wheedle. 

I cannot cog, I cannot prate, Mrs. ford. 

Mrrry Wivrs of Windsor. 

Oh, now you come to your old bias of cogging. 
* O. F» Old Fortunatos. 

«3 
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Cogge (Goth, kogge), a small light boat, a vessel 
of war, from whence cock boat is derived. 

Agaynes hym comen her navye, 
C6g£t9 and drottomii many galtye. 

Rom. or Richard Oojub de "Lam. 

Coiem (O.F.cogn), an angle or earner; a term 
used in building. 



No jotting frieze, 



Battresi, nor eeijrftr of vantage, but tnfe bird 

Hath made hi» pendant bed. 

Macbeth. 

Coistkel (F. coustittier), a person of no account, 
unflj to bear arms/ a paltry fellow. 

Re's a coward and a coyttrit. 

Twelfth* Hr»t. 

Colbbrtine, a sort of French lace, so called from 
Colbert the manufacturer* 

Go hang out an old frisoneer gorget with a yard of yellow 

Colbertine. 

Concrete's Wat of the World. 

Col est a ff, a pole or staff upon which vessels are 
carried by two persons, by running it through two 
handles; sometimes called coltMaff and 



I and my companye have taken the constable from the watch, 
and canted him about the fields on a cottHtfe. 

O. P. Arden of Fevers* ah. 

Go take up these clothes quickly; where's the cwvUtagr 

Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Colled (L. collum), embraced round the neckr 
Colling was the act of embracing the neck. 

So having saide, her twixt her armes twaine, 
She stre^htly strain'd and ceiled tenderly. 

Spenser's F. Queen, 

Found her amongst a crew of satyrs wild, 
Kissing and colling. 

O. F. Gam, the Coluer of Croydon. 
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Collet (from L. coUum), that part of a ring in 
which a stone is set. 

When kit won self, Ma* age's easy slave. 
Had dxopt out of the collet into th' grave. 

O. P. Th» Rirarona's Traorotv 

Colli ed, blackened with the soot of coals, be- 
grimed. 

Brief as the lightning in the coOted night. 

Midsummer Kiost's Drsam. 

Ihon hast not coilied thy face enough. 

B. J0NS0N r 8 POSTASTIR. 

Collof (O. P. eotp), a small piece of meat; it is 
sometimes used as a term of affectionate regard. 

Thou art a cottop of my Sean, 

And for thy sake I have shed many a tear. 

1 Fart E. Hjjc. vi. 
Sweet villain ! most dearest, my coilop. 

Wiktbr's Taj.*. 

Colonel ling, a word invented by Butler to signify 
the riding forth in the capacity of a colonel, in 
allusion to Hudibras, the nam dt guerre of Sir 
Samuel Luke, who was a Colonel in the service of 
the Republican Parliament. 

Then did sir knight abandon dwelling, 
And out he rode a co lon ti li ng. 

Hudibba*. 

Colt (&,colt), to cheat or befool. 

What a plague mean yon, to colt me tires? 

1 Part E. Haw. rv. 

■e shall be hang*d before he eoU us. 

Bsaumomt anj» Pubtootr's Wrr 

WITHOUT MONRTV 

Combing the hair, a fashion not less ridiculous 
than strange, obtained (circa 1070) for gentlemen 
to comb their hair or wigs in company, whether 
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of business or ceremony, and even in the presence 
of ladies: this singular custom was discontinued in 
the reign of Queen Anne. In the old play of The 
Parson' e Wedding, several of the characters are 
introduced combing their heads and talking. A. L 
S 3. 

Straight every man who think* himself a wit 
Perks up a managing his comb with grace, 
With hb white wig sets off his nut brown face. 

Drydkn's Pro. to Almansob 
and axmahidb. 

He look'd indeed and sigh'd, and set his craratstring, 
Sigh'd again and eomb r d his perriwig; 

O. P. Thb Fortujcb Hmmtfts. 

Comfort (O. F. comforter). Thi* word was for- 
merly used to denote aid, encouragement, or assist- 
ance, and it is still used in legal proceedings to 
signify the support given by an accomplice to a 
criminal act. 

Yet that dare 

Less appear-so, in comforting, your evil*. 

Winter's Talk. 
I dare not say how near the tidings of our comforts. 

K. Richard ii* 

Commedle (F. mesler), to mix or mingle together. 

Religion, oh how it is commedled with policy. 

O. P. White Dsvil. 

Commodity (O. F. commodity), interest, advantage; 

What may alwaies he best for the wealepubliques commodities 

iCTBRftUDB OF TBI RlW CUSTOMB. 

I will use his 1 friendship to myne own commodytte. 

O. P. Damon and Pythias. 

Comoun (O. F. la commune), a town or township, 
the commonalty or burgesses of a city, from whence 
the modern word community is derived. . 
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Thehathycanes they felled edow*, 
And hadden nygh enteryM Hie eomoun. 

Rom. of Rich. Cocr bi Lrosr. 

Companion (R compagnon), a term of contempt 
equivalent to " fellow ;" though now obsolete in 
this sense, it was used by Smollett in his JUderiek 
Random* 

Saucy ffMMMMfeitft rede isapestiiie*t Jettew. 



Has toe partes no eyes, that he tfree entrance to snch 

cvrn pa ni om r Coriolanos.. 

lesosmyou, scarry c o mp a nio n/ 

K. Haw. it. 

Comparative (L. comparaftVti*), one that estimates 
himself by comparison, that makes himself equal 
to another. 

lad stand fhapiah of tray beardless vain oempmmHitt* 

l K*at I. 8s«* am. 



And art lade n*, the most nm p mmH n t , ras c aaicaj ssatet 
yoniif prince. Ibid. 

Compass'd window, a projecting window of a 
circular form, now called a bow window. 

She came to him the other day into the c<mpa$$'4 windovK 

Taoi. and Cass sua. 

Cowinarxk (O. F. compagnable) , having tbe quali- 
ties of a companion* fit for company. 

A wtf he had. of excellent hjajfey, 
And ompimabk and revelrone was she. 

Chaucia's Sbifman's Talk* 

Con (S. connan), to know or perceive. 

Feradventnre it may hotter he, 

These old folk eon mochcl thing* %ua& she. 

Qjuvcma. 
Now, cextes, I wclden my diUfcnce 

To conne it aH at Christmas. 

law. 

Concent (L. concentus}, harmony of sound, concert 
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of voices, and figuratively to agree or be in union 
with. 

Such music is wise words with time contented. 

Srsffsmn's F. QussftV 
That hare concerted onto Henry's death. 

K. Richard in*. 

Concrew (L. concreaco), to eprow together. 

And her fair lockes, that wont with ointment swwrtr 
To be embalmM and sweat out dainty dew, 
He let to grow and griesly to concrew. 

Spenser's P. Qvssir. 

Conduit. The several conduits in London from 
which the lower class of both sexes fetched water, 
necessarily introduced them to each other, and 
hence connexions, some honourable and some the 
reverse, were formed. Bakers formerly not only 
sold but baked bread for families, aa is still the 
custom in many counties, and at the drawing of 
the oven, many persons of both sexes were con- 
gregated, which is the reason why the bake-house 
is coupled in the quotation with the conduit. 

Here's courting for a conduit or a bake-house. 

O. P. Mother Bombib. 

Coney catcher, a cant term for a cheat or thieft 
from coney, a cant word for a simpleton. 

Why, sister* do you tliinlr— do yon think PIT coney catch yon? 

O. P. The Honest Whore. 

Marry, sir, I have matter in my head against you and 
your coney catching weals. . 

Merry Witbs or Windsor. 

Congree (F. gre), to agree together, to unite with 
concord. 

— — For, government 

Put into parts doth keep in one consent, 

Congreeing in a full and natural close. 

K. Hejc. t. 
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Congrket, to salute reciprocally. 

My oflloe hath so far prevailed, 

That face to face, and royal eye to eye, 

You hare congreoted. 

K. Him. y. 

rCGMSomT (L. consort), to keep company -with, to 
associate. 

And afterwards oemort with yon till bed time. 

Comsdy op Ease as. 
Than wretched-boy, that dUPst contort him, 
Shalt with him hence. 

ROMSO AND JULIIT. 

Contek, strife or<contention, probably a corruption 
of contest. 

W61 ye beginnln eoniek 
And then so tone fie i 

ClAOCIK. 

1 They *gan with foule reproche 

To stirre up strife, and troublous andeeke broche. 

SpcNssa's F. Qvaiw. 

Comtbeminatb (L. contermino), having 1 a common 
boundary, a termination with another. 

Here are kingdoms mix'd 

And nations join'd, a strength of empire fix*d, 

Conterminate with hearen, 

B. Jonsom's MAsguss. 

Con thanks. To con thanks is an old expression 
signifying to give thanks. 

Yea, marry, now, I eon yon manefr. 

INTSRL UDS OP THS FOUR P.'g, 

Bat I beliere oar lord will oun thee little thank tot it. 

Pibrck PsmriLSssn's Supplication. 

Contund (L. contundo), to beat small, to strike 
down. 

flam. What then do your blows ) 

Top. They not only confound but also contund. 

O. P. Endtmiok. 

Convertite (F. converti), a convert to another's 
opinion or principles. 
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the diminutive of corbel ; as an adjective, it signi- 
fies bowed or crooked. 

Her neck is short, her shoulders courbt. Gowbr. 

For aiker thy head very tottie is, 
So thy corbe shoulder it leans amisse. 

BrzNssa's Pabtobais. 

Corbette8 (F.), stations or niche* wherein images 
of saints, &c. are placed. 

Ne how the hacking in masonries 
As corbettes and imageries. 

Chavcxr's Housb of Faju. 

CqrbovAn (F. cordovan), leather prepared after a 
. particular manner at Cordova, in Spain, and hence 
so called. 

His here, his berde was like saflroun, 

That to his girdle ranght adown, 

His shoon of e&rdewane, 

Chapcbr's Rbtmb of Sir Thopas. 

Buskins he wore of costliest cordewaine. 

Spbnsbr's F. Qviiv, 

Corinthian, a cant term for a profligate person, a 
fornicator; it took its rise from the licentious 
manners of the people of Corinth. 

I am no proud Jack, like FalstafT, but a Corinthian, 
a lad of mettle. 1 Part K. Hkn. it. 

Corival (L. rivalis), a rival or competitor. 

And many more corrivah and dear men 

Of estimation and command in arms. Ibid. 

Might wear without corival all her dignities. Ibid. 

Cornamute (F. cornemuse), a sort of rustic flute. 

Where on those pines the neighbouring groves among, 

Our garlands, pipes, and cornamute* were hung. 

Drayton. 

Cornuto (L. cornutus), a cuckold, from the sup- 
position of his wearing horns. 

The peaking cornuto her husband. 

Mkrry Wiyrs of Windsor. 
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Coronal (O. F. coronal), a crown or garland ; also, 
the bead or iron point fixed to the top of a spear. 

And Kyng Richard, that grete syre, 
Leete sette thereon a eorowuil keene. 

Rom. of Rich. Count dm Liex. 

Now no more shall these smooth brows be begirt 
With youthful coronal*. 

Fletcher's Faithful Sheperbem. 

Corven, carved, cut out; in some old authors it is 
spelt kerven. 

And many cone* sword 
Made ladye without lorde. 

Rom. or K. Alii auvdrs. 

His rode was redde* his eyen graie as goos, 

With Pole's (»'. e. Paul's) windows corven on his shoos. 

Chaucer's Miller's Talk. 

Cosier (O. F. coutu), a botcher or tailor, and ac* 
cording to Minsheu a cobbler; as the word is 
derived from the French coudre, to sew, it may 
apply to either trade. 

Do yon make an alehouse of my lady's house, that ye squeak 
out your cotter*' catches without mitigation i 

Twhlftb Nioht. 

Cosset (It. cassiccio), a lamb brought up without 
the dam ; the term is also applied to a calf or colt. 

And if thou wilt bewail my woful teene, 
I shall gire thee yon cosset for thy peine. 

Spenser's Shbfhsrp's Cax. 

Costard and Costard Monger, said to be de- 
rived from the old English word coster, the head, 
which is the ancient meaning; it is also the name 
of a large apple, from its resemblance to the head, 
and hence costard monger is a general term for a 
dealer in apples, and a word of contempt for low 
and vulgar manners. 

R2 
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I *wylX rap you on the costard with ray hotvf. 

Old Intbrlud* of Hvcn Scon**** 

Well, knave, an I had thee alone I wold surely nap thy oo&tmrd, 

O. P. Gammjbr Gpaton's NiiouTi 
Virtue is so little regarded in these cotterme*gar times, that 
true valour is turned bear herd. 

a Part K. Hbk. it. 

Costrel, a wine bottle, said to be derived from 
coster, the head; anciently the wine bottle bad % 
long neck/ and was large and globulous at the 
end: it also, figuratively, denoted a drunkard or 
worthless fellow. See " Coistrel." 

And withal a co&irel taketh he the* 
And taled hereof a draught or two. 

CMAvcsa's Lao. OF HTPiaMnsTRB. 

Nothing but that such double ooy$treU at you be art countertaiits. 

0. P. M0TMIB BOMBI*.. 

Cote (F. coti), to §"0 side by side with. Dr. John- 
son's meaning, to overpass or leave behind, is not 
authorized by the authors quoted to support it 

We co ted them on the way, and hither are they coming. 

Marry, we presently coted and outetript them, 

Return from Parnassus.. 

Cotquean, a man who busies himself in such of the 
household affairs as are appropriated to females* 
Dr. Johnson is clearly wrong in deducing the word 
from the French coquin ; it is evidently and pro* 
perly derived from the S.cot, a cottage, and cwen, 
a girl or woman. 

Go, go yon cotquean, goj 

Get you to bed. Rombo and Jviawx*. 

A stateswoman is as ridiculous as a cotquean* 

Addisok. 

Cotswold games. In the time of James 1. Robert 
Dover, a public spirited attorney, procured leane 
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to institute certain rural games or sports upon 
Cotswold Hills, in Gloucestershire, which obtained 
great repute, and were not only frequented by the 
nobility and gentry, but were the subject of com- 
mendatory verses from B. Jonson, Randolph, and 
other poets of the age. Dover was the chief 
director of the sports, which continued till the 
rebellion of 1640 put a stop to them. 

Will you up to the hill of sports, then, and merriments, 
Dover's Olympics or the Cottwold game*? 

O. P. The Jovial Crew. 

Cotton, to unite with, to amalgamate or mix to- 
gether ; a cant word,, still in vulgar use. 

Uds foot! I must take some pains, I see, or we shall never 
have Ink geere to cotton. Greene's To Quoqce. 

Does not this matter cotton as I would? 

O. P. Alexander and Campaspe. 

Counter (F. compteur}. Pieces of false money used 
in reckoning and numeration were so called. 

■ Win you with counters sum 
The vast proportion of his infinite i 

Troi. and Crsssiba. 

Counter-caster, a term of contempt for an arith- 
metician. Before the invention of arithmetic, it 
was the custom to reckon up sums of money, &c. 
with counters, and hence this term was applied to 
a person expert at this method of numeration. 

By debtor and creditor this counter-caster, 

He in good time must his lieutenant be. Othello? 

Counterfeasance (F.contrefai8anc§) t forgery, the 
act of counterfeiting. 

Thir goodly counterfeasance he did frame, 

The shield and arms well known to be the same. 

Spenser's F. Queen. 

r3 
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In one hand held his targe of steel embost, 
And in the other grasp'd his coutelas. 

O. P. COVMMUAm 

A gallant curtleaxe upon my thigh, 
A boar spear in my hand. 

As You Liu It. 

Couth (S. euth), known, in opposition to uncouth, 
strange or unknown. 

Loke, boy, ne be naught betray'd 

Of couth ne strange. 

Rom. of Oct. Imp. 

Covenant. An engagement catted the solemn 
league and covenant was made by the Scottish 
parliament (temp. Charles I.), and afterwards 
taken by both houses of parliament in England, 
and by the city of London, the professed object of 
which was to unite the two nations more closely 
hi religious matters. 

Enough* at once to lie at stake' 
/ For cov*nant and the cause's sake. 

HUDIBBAS. 

Coventry blue. The city of Coventry was famous, 
some centuries ago, for making blue thread, which 
was used to adorn various articles of wearing 
apparel, &c. ; the trade, which flourished and 
enriched the place many years, decayed in conse- 
quence of the importation of either a cheaper or a 
better article of the same kind. 

Though he perfume the table with rose cake, or appropriate 
Bone lace, or Coventry blew, 

Stephenson's Satyrical Essats. 

It was a simple napkin, wrought with Coventry blue. 

Laugh and Lie Downs. 

Coventry mysteries. This city, before the sup- 
pression of the monasteries, was famous for the 
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enactment of certain theatrical pageants, called 
mysteries, compiled from the Old and New Teste* 
ment? the performers were the friars, who had a 
theatre placed upon wheels and drawn, as occasion 
required, to various parts of the city, for the con- 
venience of. the spectators. These spectacles, 
particularly on Corpus Christi day, brought a 
great influx of people from several counties to see 
the pageants. 

For oft in the play of Corpus Christi 
tt« hath play'd the devyll at Covenirie. 

Ot>» XNTfftt.ro*, Tus Fur* PVt* 

CoTiROUiir (F. c&uvrechef), a kerchief, covering, 
or bead dress for women. 

A larfe omttrtktyot threat 
She wrapped all aboute her hedde. 

Chapcmb'i Rom. of tu Rots, 

Covercle (F. couvercle), a Cover or lid. 

A lltel roundel as a cercle, 
Parametwoe m hoods, as a control** 

Chaucer's Book of Fans, 

Cqvkrtour (F. couverture), a coverlet, also the 
covering or armour for a horse. 

Mony juster in covertour, 

Money knight in riche armure. 

Rom. of K. AaxsAtrxna*. 

For here under this covertour 

I wol have thee to wyn amour. 

Ifao. 

Covetibr (O. F.), avarice, inordinate love of money. 

Under villainy I comprehend murder, treason, theft, eovjsenag e, 
cutthroat, covetite, &c. 

P. PsNNILBSSl'S SUPr. TO TBS DfVJU, 

Thy mortal covetice perverts our laws. 

O. P. COBMBIIA. 
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CoyiNE (0. F. covin), a deceitful agreement between 
two persons to injure another ; it is sow only used 
as a law term, and sometimes for craft op. deceit 
generally. 

Wicked tonge which that the covine 
Of every lover can divine. 

Chaucer's Rom. or tym Ross. 

Let us have the beard without covin, fraud, or delay. 

0»P. Mr***. 

Cowle8Taff. See " Colestaff/' 

Coxcomb, the cap of the domestic fool formerly kept 
by kings and other persons of rank, so called from 
having a piece of red cloth sewed at the top, 
notched to resemble the comb of a cock; it be- 
came afterwards and still is a term used, to denote 
a frivolous conceited fellow: it also figuratively 
signified the head. 

Why, thii fallow has banished two of his daughters, and aid 
the third a blessing against her wUTj if thou follow him, thou 
must needs wear my coxcomb. K. Lba*. 

I think you set nothing by a bloody coxcomb, 

TWBXFTB NlOHT. 

I'm cut on the coxcomb. 

O. P. Tub Wondsr of a Kijcodom. 

I scorn, quoth she, thou coxcomb silly, 

Quarter or counsel from a foe. Hudtbras. 

Coy (O. F. coyer), to flatter, coax, caress, or fondle. 

A servant sex, soon proud if they be coy'd. 

Sidney's Arcadia. 
Come, sit thee down upon this flow'ry bed 
While I thy amiable cheeks do coy. 

Mms. Niobt's Dkkam, 

Cotstrel. See " Costrel." 

Coytes (D. coete), a game of skill, in which apiece 
of iron or other thing is thrown to a certain point 
or mark fixed in the ground, now called quoit*. 
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, * 

Raying at coytee, or nine hootes, or shooting Mt bnttes 5 
There let them be a Goddes name. 

Old Intbrludb, Tub Nbw Custom. 

He plays at quoit* well. 

S Part K. Hsn. it. 

Crack, a word taken from the old Icelandick lan- 
guage, signifying a boy or child, but generally 
applied to an ingenious and witty one. 

Wis a notable crack. O. P. Mat Day. 

Here's a crack! 
I think they sack this knowledge in their milk. 

Massingrb's Unnatural Combat. 
A notable dissembling lad, a crack. 

O. P. Tub Four Appbbnticbs of London. 

Crackrope, a term of contempt used to any one, 
intimating that he deserved the gallows. 

Yon codshed, you cracke rope, you chattering pye. 

O. P. Appios and Virginia. 
Then let him be led through every streete in the town, 
That every -crackrope may fling rotten eggs at the clown. 

O. P. Ths Two Italian Gbntlbmbn. 

Crake (F. crac) 9 to boast; it is still in use with the 
vulgar, as to crack, is to brag. 

Slaunderous reproaches and foul infamies, 
Leasinges, backbiting*, and vain glorious crake§. 

Sfbnsbr's F. Qubxn. 
Out of this fountain proceed all those cracke and brags. 

Burton's Anat, op Melancholy. 

Each man may crake ot that which was his own. 

Mirr. por Mao. 

Cramp rings, rings made out of the handles of de- 
cayed coffins, and supposed to be a charm against 
the cramp, and hence so called; they were pre- 
viously consecrated by the kings of England, who 
affected not only to cure the king's evil but the 
cramp also. 
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Which shows like an agate set in a cramp rimg. 

O. P. Ths Roaivjb «i*i. 

I Robert Moth, this tenth of our king, 

Give to thee Joan Potluck my biggest cramp-ting, 

O. P. Ths Okmnart, 

>Crakk (pu.imkranck), sprightly, lively. 

A shepherd, sitting on a bancke, 

Like chanticleere he crowed cranche. 

DawnApstt* 

♦Crankle (Du. krinhelen), any thing of an unequal 
surface, an angle, a winding passage, a sinuosity; 
a crtnk or crankle is also a conceit, by twisting a 
word from its original meaning, perhaps what is 
understood by the modern word pun. 

And for the house, it crencled to and fto. 

Chavcsr's Lxgsnb of Ariadkx. 

So many turning cranks these have, so many crookes. 

SPBNg**'S F. Qurar. 

Quips and crank*, and wanton wiles. 

Milton's L'A&lsoko. 

Craple (Ger. krappebi), a claw. 

Soon as they did the monstrous scorpion view, 
With ugly craples crawling in their way. 

Spsxssr'b F. Quxsn. 

Grapula (L. crapula), sickness occasioned by in- 
toxication. 

The drunkard now supinely snores, 

His load of ale sweats through Ids pores; 

Yet, when he wakes, the swine shall find 

A crapula remains behind. Cotton. 

Grare (O. F. crater), a slow unwieldly trading 
vessel. 

— — To shew what coast thy sluggish crare 
Might easiliest harbour in. Cnmun. 

Cratch (F. creche), the open frame in which hay 
is kept for cattle to feed ; the childish amusement 
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*riHed eraich cradle, is 'am iatertdcti represeirtathm 
•f 4he .figure of the ttratah. 



cBegm from tort where he anenntleri 
In simple cralch, wrapt in a wad of hay. 

'Srsxsaa's Btmn of HaAVtmr I*v>. 

Craven, a word of disputable etymology, but ap- 
plied .to a cowardly recreant, a person who in 
single combat yielded to his oppopent by crying 
woven; probably, as Dr. Jamieson observes, from 
the old French creante, a term in feudal juris- 
prudence, by which homage was rendered to a 
superior. 

' And on his craven breast 

A bunch of hairs. 

. SpraaiE's »F. Quash, 

Is it lit this soldier keep his oath t 
—He is * craven aad a villain -else. 

•K. Hsv T 

Creakcr (F.), faith, belief. 

And afterwards in hal to bin draw*, 
For we reneged If ahounde our creance. 

Gbaucwr'* Max o» Lawbs 



CftBSSBT (F. tro%*8ttte) t a beacon light set on a 
watch tower; it was also fixed in a moveable 
frame or cross (from whence its name) and carried 
on poles in processions. 

The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes, 
Of burning cressets, ' 

l Past X. Bur. it. 
Pendant by subtile magic, many a row 

Of starry lamps and biasing cressets. 

Par. Lost. 

Croft (8. croft), a little field or close adjoining a 
dwelling house. 

■ ■ ■ This- have 1 learned 
Tending my flocks hard by the hilly Drifts. 

Milton's Comvs* 

8 
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C&9N£ (ervne), an old ewe; bat, as a wood of con- 
tempt, signifies an old woman, though creny, 
which is a derivative from it, means an old ac— 

, quaintance or boon companion. 

Bui it were only dame distance alon«, 
This old soudannesse, this cursed crone. 
t ! ' ■ Chaucsr's Cant. Talis. 

Take up the bastard; 

' Tak't tip I say, and give it to thy crone. 
v Winter's Tax*. 

Cross. . In the time of the plague in London, Queen 
Elizabeth, by an ordinance, directed the mark of a 
cross to be set upon all infected houses, which 
regulation was enforced by her successor, James I. 
during the great plague in 1603. 



Where there ia lodg'^ia whore, 



. . *Think the plague's cross is set upon that door. 

O. P. Tbs Royal Kino anb Lotas SvBJtcr. 

Cross and pile. Anciently the coin of England 
was stamped with a cross on one side; the re*. 
>: i verse of the coin was called pile, but etymologists 
ri. differ About the derivation of that word; it has 
t been said to be from the Latin pilum, an arrow, 
or pilots, a hat or cap, or from the old French 
pile, a ship, and from the English pillar, from 
. these various figures being impressed successively 
upon the coin. The word pile, however derived* 
became a term denoting the reverse of a coin* 
whatever figure such reverse bore, and hence the 
game of chance called cross and pile took its ori- 
gin, being simply the tossing up of the coin by one 
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person and the other calling cross or pile, and if 
his call lies uppermost, he wins the stake played 
for, and loses it if otherwise ; it is now called heads 
and tails and various other names, and ib origin 
may be traced to the Greek ostrachinda. A cross 
is also a figurative name for money generally. 

That you as sore may pick and choose 
As erota I win and pile yon lose. 

HUDIBAAS. 

Whacum had neither cross nor pile, 
His plunder was not worth the while. 

Ibid. 

Cross bite, a cant term signifying a cheat 

I will convey, cross bite and cheat upon Sirapliriom. 

O. P. What You Win.. 
. like one that is employed in catzerie and crossbUing. 

O. P. Tbs Jaw o» Malta. 

Cross row, but oftener called Christ's cross row, 
the alphabet, from the circumstance of its having 
the figure of a cross placed at the beginning. 

He hearkens after prophecies and dreams, 
And from the cross row plucks the letter O ; 
And says the wizard told him that by O. 
His issue disinherited should be. 

K. Rich. hi. 

Crouch (from cross), to cross, to make the sign of 
the cross, 

I crouch thee from elves and fro wicked wights. 

Chaucbe's Mill»'8 Tali. 

Crowd (Br. crwth) y an. ancient stringed instrument, 
supposed to be something like the modern violin ; 
it is certain that the fiddle has borne that name 
and the performer called a crowder some centuries 
ago. 

The pipe and tabor and the trembling- crowd. 

Spmsik's JBfith. 

82 
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O, swaetionsent, between a erojodaad a Atw't hasp * 

O. P. Alsxandsr ajtd Cam rAsra,. 

Wait mannerly at a table with a trencher, an* wartie upon 

a orowd a little. 

B. Joirscfr's CrwTHiA'a Kama. 

Crush a pot. This cant word was anciently used 
by the vulgar as an invitation to drink. 

Coins, George, we will crush a pot before we part. 

O. P. Gsoaca a Gaasjnh. 

If you be not of the house of Montague, 1 pray come and 
even* a cap of wine. 

ROMBt) AND JVhtMT. 

Cry au§ 9 a phrase taken from archery and signify- 
ing to consent or approve of any thing. Witar 
one person bad challenged another to contend in 
archery, the spectators used to say cry aim, i.e. 
accept the challenge, by requiring the challenge? 
to aim or begin the contest. 

Brutus, speak ! O say, Servilius ! 
vntjery you afm§t and see us used thus. 

O.P. Corkblia. 

— — — The traitors once dispatched, 
To it, and we'll cry aim, 

Bjbaumont and Flbtcrsh's Falib Own* 

Crtance (F.cratnfe), fear. 

* Quoth he, if cryance come ten my heart 

1 am far from any goode towne. 

O. B. Sia Cauustb. 

Cuckold. When any person was awkward in 
carving a joint of meat, it was a custom to tell the 
operator to think of a cuckold, the origin of wbreh 
is said to be, that one Thomas Webb, an eminent 
carver to the Lord Mayor of London in the time of 
Charles I. was a well known cuckold, and beaee 
the proverbial saying. 
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' So when the mistress cannot hit the Joint, , 

" Think on a cuckold," straight the gossips cry; 
Bat think on Batt's food earring knife, sat I. . 

Batt upon Batt. 
And make as nice distinctions serve 
To split a case, as those that carve > 
Invoking cuckolds' names hit joints. 

HUDIXBAS. 

Cuerpo, a Spanish word, signifying to be without 
an upper cloak or coat, so that the shape of the 
body may be seen; sometimes it is put for naked. 

Exposed in cuerpo to their rage, 

Without my arms and equipage. 

Hitoibras. 

Cuisses (F. cuisse), armour to protect the thighs, 

I saw young Barry with his beaver on, 

His cuUset on his thighs. 

l Part K. Hnxvttr. 

CutLiON (F.coutUon), a mean wretch, a scoundrel, 
a rascal. 

And Midas like, he jets it in the court, 
With base outlandish culHons at his heels. 

O. P. K. Edward ii. 
And perish all such culUona as repine at his new monarchy. 

Massinqbr's Guardian. 

Cullis (F. couHs), a sort of strong broth or gravy, 
used for the purpose of restoring worn out con- 
stitutions or strengthening feeble ones. 

He that melteth in a consumption is to be recur'd by cuUiaea, 
not conceits* • 

O. P. Alexander and Campaspi. 

Culpon (F. coupon), apiece cut from any thing; a 
thick short piece of wood is intended to be design 
nated by the quotation. 

He hath anon commanded to hack and hew 
The okes old, and laie hem all on a rew* 
In culpons well araied for to hrenne. 

Chaucer's Knight's Talk. 

S3 
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Cunning (S.eotmon), wisdom, learning, skill ; this 
term had not its modern signification of craft or 
shrewdness in the time of Shakspeare. 

Prefer then hither, torto cmmitng men I wfll be rery kind 

anil liberal* 

Taming of a Shbkw. 

Why ihanW notl Be m- tunning as ApptlhM? 

OrPr Alexandre and Campasfz. 

Curpkw (F, couvrefeuy A Uw was made by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror ordering all persons to put out. 
their fire and lights at the ringing of a bell, at 
eight o'clock in the evening ; this law was re- 
pealed by Henry L Anno 1100. The bell waa 
called the curfew bell, and the name is still re- 
tained in many counties to designate a bell rang at 
bed time. In the early ages y fires were made in 
the centre of a room, in a hole dug for that pur- 
pose, under an open outlet in the roof for the 
emission of the smoke, and when the household 
retired to rest, the fire was extinguished by a 

. cover placed over the hole ; hence the term oeuvre 
feu. 

— That rejoice 

To hear the solemn curfew* 

Te»p«st. 
None since the curfew rung. 

Measure FOR MSAftVftXr 

Curiet (O. F. cuirace), a breastplate or corslet, 
from cuir, leather, breastplates being at first made 
of that material. 

And put before his lap an apron -white, 
Instead of curieU and bases fit for light. 

Spenser's F. Qvmv. 
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Curious. This word was frequently ased in the 
sense of not scrupulous or ceremonious, a mealing 
which it has now totally lost. 

Why, Toby may get him to sins it to youj he's not curiou* 
to any body. 

O. P» Eastward Hoi. 

Lady, otur fashion is not curiou*. 

O.P. Antohio and Mjcllioa* 

Curmudgeon (F. cnur mechant) , an avaricious fel- 
low or miser. 

Nor shalt thonina him a gwrwmsfrien, 
If thou dispatch it without grudging. 

BirotaaAs. 

Curst (Bel. horsel), froward, shrewish, malignant, 
malicious, crabbed, soitr. 



Her only molt 



1% that she Uiatoierabry «•*»<. 

Taming of a Siiaaw- 

I was nerer cwrnt; I have no gift at all in shrewishness. 

Mnm. NM«r*a IrngoM 

Curtal (F. courtalt), a small horse, so called from 
having his tail docked or curtailed. 

TomTsn)n^sgteatfc«M<*r^lthiB*e,co«U 

O. P. Gammsk Gukton's Nsbdlb. 

A dog whose tail had been cut off by the effect of 
the forest laws, to binder him from hunting, was 
called a curtail dog ; and, by abbreviation, a worth- 
less dog is at this day called a cur. 

She had transformed me to a curtail dog, and made me torn 

ith' wheel. 

Cqmsbt o» Samoa*. 

Curtleax. See " Coutelas," 
Ctjrule (L. ctmito), a chair or chariot, in which 
the Roman ctdiles curul*$ were carried ; the term 
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is used to signify magisterial or belonging to the 
magistracy. 

We that are wisely mounted higher 
Than constables in curule wit. 

HUDIBRAS. 

Who deserves the civic wreath, — 
Who to fill the curule chair ? 

LSFTLBT. 

Cusp (L. cuspis), a term in astronomy to express 
the points or horns of the moon or other luminous 
body. 

I'll find the cusp and alfridaria. 

O.P. Alb c macar. 

Customer, a common prostitute. 

I marry her I— What, a customer ? Prythee hare some 
charity to thy wit. Othbllo. 

I think thee now some common customer. 

All's Wbll that Ends Wkll. 

Cut and long tail, a vulgar phrase, formerly in 
use to signify all sorts or descriptions of persons 
or things. In Todd's Johnson it is said to be 
borrowed from dogs; but it is more probably in 
allusion to horses, the tails of which, being docked 
or suffered to grow at length, distinguished those 
which were kept for common work from those 
which were used for shew or splendour. The 
quotations justify this elucidation. 

Your worship has six coach horses, cut and long tail, two 

runners, &c. 

Sir I. Vanburob's 32s or. 
I send all in cut and long tail. 

O. P. A Match at Midnight. 
As long as it lasts, come, cut and long tail, we'll spend it liberally. 

O. P. Ths Return to Parnassus. 

A common horse was called Cut, in reference to 
the mutilation of his taiL 
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I pr'ythee, Tom, beat Ct*t**saddle, put a flsw flocks in the 

points; the poor jade ii wrong in the withers. 

l Past K. Haw. ir. 

Cut purar, a. thief, one who cuts purses fton» the. 
girdle, where in former times it was the fiasfcionto 
wear them. 

Alack ! then for pity must I bear the corse, 
That only belongs to the conning cut parse. 

B. Jokson's Bartholomiw Fair. 

An open ear, a qoick eye, and a nimble hand is necessary 
for a. cut purst, 

Wixtir'b Talb. 

Cutter, a cant word for a blustering swaggering 
Iras**. 

He was a cutUt and a swaggerer, 

0. P. Tni Fair Maid of Bristow. 

ItVtwttt of cash, a»d then kB#w*stby c u tter * bjw we avt 

bomutta relieve, on* another. 

O. F. A Match at Mt wW tww rs 

CtrnxE (8. cvstde), a species of fish which, being 
pursued, ejects a black liquor, which darkens the 
water and favours its escape by rendering it in- 
visible; it is used figuratively to denote a foul 
mouthed person. 

Away, yon cot purse rascal ; I'll thrust my knife in your mouldy 

chape, an yen play the sancy cuttle with me. 

S. Pabt H. Hbk. it. 

Cynarctomachy (Gr.), a word used by Butter to 
signify the fighting between dogs and bears, or 
bear baiting. 

That some occult design doth lie 
In bloody < p n m rtt w ntwky . 

Human**. 

Cynosure (Gr.), the constellation called Ursa 
M*mqt % situated near the north pole. 
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Where perhaps some beauty lies, 
The cynoture of neighbouring eyes. 

Milton's L'Allbgro. 

Cymar (O. F. chamarre), a loose gown or robe, any 
slight covering*. 

Her comely limbs composed with decent cart, 
' Her body shaded with a slight cymar, 

pRTDBir. 



D. 



Daded, held up by leading strings, as children are 
who are incapable of walking. Tedd refers the 
word to the Isl. dudda, to be slow footed; and 
Brocket to Germ, tandeln, to loiter or totter. To 
dawdle or walk with an unsteady pace is derived 
from this word. 

The little children when they learn to go, 
By painful mothers daded to and fro. 

Drayton.. 

Djedale (L. dadalus), to form curiously, from 
Dffidalus, the Greek artist ; variegated. 

Then doth the dedal earth throw forth to thee 
Out of her fruitful lap abundant flowers. 

Spknskr's F. Qujbkw. 

Daffk (Su. Goth, doef), a stupid foolish person. 

And when this jape is told another day, 
I shal be halden a daffe or a cockenay. 

Chaucer's Rkvk's Talk. 

To daff is used by Shakspeare in the same sense 
as doff, i. e. to do off, to put aside, or cast away. 

I would have daff'd all other respects. 

Much Ado abovt Nothing, 
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The nimble footed mad cap Mace of Watos 

That 4mg*d the world aside. 

l Part K. Hax. it. 

Dagge (O. F.dagge), a pistol or hand gun, said to 
be so called because used by the Dacians. The 

• stabbing weapon now called a dagger was also so 
named. 

Or dare abide the noise the dagge will make. 

O. P. Aedsn or Frvcrsham. 
— — — Dag* and pistols t 
To bite his thumb at me. 

O. P. Thr Musrs' Looking Glass. 

Dagg and Dagon (S. dag), a slip, shred, or small 
piece of any thing*. 

Or give us of your brawne, if you have any, 

A dagon of your blanket. 

Cbaucrr's Sompnour's Talk. 

And high shoes, knopped with daggw. 

Chaucbb's Rom. of thr Ross. 

Daintrel (O. F. dain), a delicacy. 

Hail, fellow Hodge, and wel to fare with thy meat if thou hare any, 
Bat by my words, as I them smeled, thy daintrel* be not many. 

O.P. Gammrr Gurton's Nrrm.r. 

Dais (P dais), the table elevated at one end, in halls 
or dining rooms of persons of rank, at which the 
master of the house and his guests usually sat; the 
lower part of the table was occupied by persons of 
inferior quality. 

A doughtie dwarf to the uppermost dait 
Right pertlye gan pricke, kneeling on knee. 

Ktno Ryrxcr's Challrnor. 
This Cambuscan, of which I have you told, 
In royal vestiments sit on his deis. 

Chaucsr's Sguxna's TAX.R. 

Dan (L. clomtftti*), a word used by the Saxon and 
old English authors to signify a lord or master; in 
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poetry, it is generally used in * tartfcroui tense. 
Spenfcer says of his predecessor, Chaucer— 

Ott Dm Qeoftry, in whose geotie tpriftkt 
The pure well head of poetry did dwell ! 

This Signior Junto's giant dwarf, Ban Cupid. 

Low?'* Lasowi Lmmt. 

Dank (G. tunck), moist, humid, damp, or inottiiiiigr 
to be so. 

* 

To walk unbracM, and sock up the humours of a dank morning. 

,. Jul. Gksak. 
He her, the maiden, sleeping found, 
On the dank and dirty ground. 

Mim. Niowr** pnM*m. 

Dapple (from apple), to streak with vari ou s eol o rg ; 
that which is streaked or variegated.. 

But under him a grey steed did he wield, ' . 
Whose sides with dappled circles were endight. 

Sphnsbr's F. Qcsttif. 

From his watch tower in the skies, 

Till the dappled dawn doth rise. 

MibTON's VAlumbo. 

Darkling (from dark), without light. 

So oat went the candle, and we were left darkling, 

K. tout* 

— — — — The wakeful bird 



Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert bill 

Tunes her nocturnal note. 

Pa*. Lost.' 

Darraign (O. F. desrener), to prepare for battle, 
whether by an army or by single combat. 

Both sufficient and mete to darreine 

The battaile in the field. 

Chaucer's Knight's Taib. 

Therewith they gan to hunten greedily, 

Redoubted battle ready to darraine. 

SPENSSa'S F. Qubik. 

Da&schsn, a word of uncertain etymology* signify- 
ing to invade suddenly, or to do any thing in a 
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prompt and fearless manner. The word is still ia 
use; as, to da*h on, to cut a doth, Sec. 



Heore aBetea batvten agey* thee eehekfis. 
They loMeae* orer into the fleUUt. 

Rom. or K. Ahiaunbbs. 

Dase (S. <fo?tan), to overpower with light, so as to 
confound, stupify, or dazzle. 

For in good faith thy ylsage to fall pale, 
Thine eyes *Vm# total? aa me thinketh. 

Chaucbb's Noknbs Talb. 

Dayesman, an arbitrator or umpire. The word day 
in the Saxon and many other languages signifies 
judgement or doom; in this sense it is used in 
the Scripture—" Every man's work shall be made 
manifest, for the day shall declare it/' 1 Cor. HI. 
20. 

If neighbours were at rariance, they ran not str eight to lawej 
(Uumen took ap the natter. ' 

InTBELUBS, TBI NlW CtffTOMJC, 

■ For what art thou, 



That mak'flt thyself bis dmyctnum t 

Srufsaa's F. Qimav. 

Day-light. To burn day-light, was a proverbial 
expression to signify the doing a useless or un- 
necessary thing, as the burning a candle in day- 
light. 

Tyme rouleth on, I doe but day-light borne. 

ChUBCBTABD'S WoBXBINSSS OF WALES. 

Come, we burn *«?-#;&*. 

ROMBO AXD JUUBT. 

Deaurate (L. deauro), gilded, adorned with gold. 

Of Phosbus' light was deaurate alike. 

Cbaucir'i Comp. of thb Black Knight. 

Deb el (O. F. debtller), to conquer or overcome in 
war. 
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Him long ago 



Thou didst debet, and down from heaven sent. 

Pa*. Lost. 

Debord (F, deborder), to run to excess, to over- 
flow, to exceed the proper bounds. 

The shadowing foorth my drafts may not debord 
* From sacred mirror of thy saving word. 

Mori's Tbcb Cbvcipix. 

Debosh'd (O. F. desbaucher), the old way of spell- 
ing debauched, and having- the same meaning 1 . 

With all the spots of the world tax'd and debosh'd. 

All's Well that Eros Will. 

With such a valiant discipline she destroy'd. . . 
'That debosh'd prince. \ 

O. P. Tux Or? Nmit Cap. 

i ■ 

Decrew ; (L. decresco) 9 to decrease. 

1 ' ■ ' -— > ■ — Sir Artegal renew'd 

. ps strength still more, but she still more decreed. 

SfbnssVs F. Qvmur. 

Decurt (L. decurto), to shorten or abridge. 

With reverend curtsies come to him, and bring 

Thy free and not decuried offering. 

Hkrrick's Hespkridbs. 

Deem (St deman), opinion, judgement, surmise. 

What wicked deem is this ? 

TaOI. A-VD CBBltlBA. 

Defail ,(F. defailiir), to faint or become feeble, to 
fail from weakness. 

Which to withstand, I boldly enter thus. 
And will defail, or else prove recreant. 

•O. P. The Dctmb K.vicht. 

Defeazance (F. defaiwmee), the defeating or an- 
nulling 1 any contract or stipulation by a condition 
which, if performed, destroys the contract ; it is a 
law term, but in poetry signifies defeat generally. 

After his foe's dcfeasaunce, did remain, 
Him goodly greets, and faire does entertain. 

StiNSsa's F. Qvmjpr. 
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Dkfoule (F. deffUer), to defile or bring* to shame. 

All in his hand, even dead, we honour should ; 
Ah I dearest God, me grant I dead be not de fouled! 

Spinmi'i F. Qubbv. 

Deft (S. daft}, neat, spruce, handsome, nimble, 
dextrous. 

. . Come, high and low. 

Thyself and oAce ieftl^ show. 

Macbkth. 
They danncen deftly and sinfen soot. 

Spbnser's F. Qotkem. 

Dehort (L. dehortor), to dissuade, to advise against 
the doing any act. 

I will write down to the country to dehort 

The gentry from coming hither. 

O.P.Tbi Wits. 

Delation (L. delatio), an accusation or impeach- 
ment 

They are dose deUUbn*, working from the heart. 

Otbbllo. 

Delibate (L. delxbo), to sip or taste. 

But when ht hat travelled and delibatod the French and the 
Spanish, can He abed and expound Aetneft. / 

O. P. TBI ANflfiVAKT. 

Deliceb (F.), pleasures or delights. 

And under tonne of all spices, 
They hadden savour with delict*, 

Rom. or K. Alisaundbe. 

Dell (S. dal), a deep ravine or valley. 

Under some shady iell, when the cool wind 
Flays on the leaves. 

Flbtcksb's Faithful Shsfhbbdbs** 

I know each lane and every alley green, 
Dingle and bushy dett, of this wild wood. 

COHUS. 

Demayne (F. demaine), possession ; a word still in 
use in law, signifying land*, held by .the lord and 
Manually cultivated by him. 

t2l 



J 
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. That sofired theo Duyk Hizkaa 
To have yn denvapne other 

Rom. of K. AitSAtrarBBB. 

Demise (L. demittere), a law phrase, implying a 
grant for a term of yean; it is still used in leases 
as a word of conveyance. 

Tell me what state, what difirtty, what honour, 
Can'st thou demiei to any child of mme. 

K. RlCMABD III. 

Demiss (L. demissus), humble. 

He doune descended, like a most d emitee 
And abject thrall. 

Spbnsbb's Htmn or Hbavbwit tort* 

Demorrance (O. F. demor), demur, doubt, delay. 

To mo tht eontlnuaunoe 

Of DarieU court laanaVmorrmifMf. 

Rom. of K* Ai4*Av«B*ft, 

Denay (O. F. denoier), the old word for deny. 

The proof is to plain, that no man can denap. 

INT, OF THI N»W CUSTOM*. 

My lore can give no place, bide no denay. 

Twelfth Niosrr. 

Denier (L. denarius), a small French coin, the 
twelfth part of a sous. 

You will not pay for the glasses you have burst ? 
—No, not a denier. Induc. to Taming of a Sbbbw. 

My dukedom to a beg*gerly denier. 

K. RlCHABD III. 

Deodand (L. deodandum), the personal chattel 
which is the immediate cause of the death of a 
person by misadventure, forfeited to the king, to 
be applied to pious uses. 

For love should, like a deodand, 
Fall to the owner of the land. 

Huoibbas' Hbbo. Ems. 

Deracinate (F. deraciner), to root up, to force up 
by the roots. 
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While that the coulter rusts 



That should derm e im m t e such savagery. 

K. Ha*. T. 

Dkray (O. F. desrois), disarray; also, the noise 
and confusion of battle, violence,, disturbance, 
clamour. 

Have whoso the maistery may, 
Afeonned fait is this dermy. 

Ron.- or K. Alisaundes. 

Dere (S. derian), to hart or injure. 

Were his malice not great, his might nought were ; 
He thretteth net, hat little may he-*re. 

Chxdobj^s Rao. to Cant. Talis. 

Dern (S. dearn), Dr. Johnson defines to be cruel 
or barbarous ; but no authority seems to justify 
this definition. It appears to have more than one 
meaning, and is used to signify mournful, sad, 
secret, dear. 

This ota* k was eleped Hend Nicolas, 
Of derne love he could and of solas. 

ChaucxVs MilliVs Tacs. 
Hent bim, for derne lore bent him. 

O. P. THB OBDINAJMr. 

Seeking adventures hard, to exercise 
Their puissance whilom fall demfy tried. 

SPBllSSR'S THKSTSXIS. 

Derogate (L. derogo), degraded. 

Into her womb convey sterility— 

And from her derogate body never spring 

A babe to honour her. 

K. LlAB. 

Derrick, the name of the common hangman about 
the year 1608; he is- frequently mentioned with 
Gregory and Dun (also executors of the law) in 
the old dramas. 

Pox o» the fortune teller! Would Derrick had heen his 
fortune seven years ago 1 

O. P. Txia Puritan. 

T3 
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He rides his drctdt with the devil, and Derrick most be his . 
hoste, and Tibume the iane at which he will alighte. 

Dikkab's Bellman or Xonboh. 

Derring (S. dearran), bold, daring. 

From thence I durst in derring to compare 
With shepherd's swain whatever fed in field. 

Spbnsbb's PASTOBALS. 

Descant (F. deschant). The noon signifies a song 1 
or tune in parts ; the verb, to discourse or declaim, 
and it is in general used contemptuously. 



Nay, now 70a are too Sat* 



And mar the concord with too harsh a detcant. 

Two Gbnts. of Vbkona. 
For on that ground I'll make a holy descant. 

K. RicnARD in. 

Desse (O. F. deie), a footstool, whether fixed or 
moveable. 

Ne ever durst her eyes from ground uprear, 
Ne ever once did looke up from her dene. 

Srsirgia's F. Quasi*. 

Destrer (L. dextrarius), an armed war or tilting 
horse, so called because it was seldom mounted 
except in battle or at a tournament. 

His bright helme was his wanger, 

And by him fedde his destrer. 

Chaucer's Rhymx of Sib Thofas. 

And trussed heore someris, 

And lopen on heore distreris. 

Rom. of E. Alisauxdbb. 

Deuce (L. du*iu*)> a ludicrous name for the devil, 
from the Arm. Uus 9 a name at one time applied as 
well to good as evil spirits. 

'Twa» the prettiest prologue as he wrote it; 

Well, the deuce take me if I ha'n't forgot it. 

Concbbtb. 

Devil. The devil was a prominent character in the 
"«r1v dramatic entertainments, generally pour- 
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trayed with a flaming red nose, dressed in a calf 
skin and the customary appendage of a tail ; his 
usual cry was oh, oh, oh ! 

For oft in the play of Corpus Christi 

He hath play'd the **/. 

Imt. of Tan Fotfa P.'s. 

But, Dtecon, Diccon, did not the dnill cry oh, ah, oh » 

O. P. Q4JUME OvaTON'a Nbbd&s. 

Dewtry (L. datura), a species of plant, growing 
in the East Indies, the flower and seeds of which 
have a peculiar intoxicating quality, by which the 
imagination is said to be powerfully affected. 

Make letchers and their punka with dewtry 
Commit fantastical advowtry. 

HPDHBAa. 

Difficil (F. difficile), difficult, not easy. 

Hut Latin wna not mora dtftea 

Than for a blackbird tia to whistle. Iain. 

Diffide (F. dSfier), to have no reliance upon, to 
distrust. 

The man a\0fafet in hia own augury 

And doubt* the gods. Dbyden. 

Dight (from the S. dihtan, to regulate or prepare), 
to deck, embellish, or adorn. 

Or who shall tight your bowers sith she ia dead? 

Sraivaaa'a Datunaida. 

sU>b*d ia flames and amber light, 
The clouds in thousand liveries iighU 

MH¥on*s L'AL&soao. 

Ding (Gae. dingum), to dash down with violence; 
a word still in use in many provincial places. 

I will defend the feminine to death, and astg hia spirit to 

the verge of hen. 

Induction to O. P. or Antonio and Mbllida. 

Brought on a fresh supply of hal b erd i er s , 

Which paunch'd hia hone, and Ung'd him to the ground. 

O. R Til 8r amis* TaAoanr. 
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Dingle (S. din), a hollow space between two bills, 
a dale. 

I know each lane and every alley green. 
Dingle and bushy dell, of this wild wood. 

COMVS. 

DiNT (S. dynt), a stroke or blow ; also, the cavity 
or impression made by a blow. The word is both 
written and pronounced dent in the Midland Coun- 
ties. 

Much donated wtth that dint, neriense was deatd. 

SraMSsa't F. Qubbb. 
Tdad in migmtie amies, and silver shielde, 
Whereon old dints (tf deep woundos did remaina. 

Ibio. 

Discourse (L. discwrsus), to traverse to and fro, 
to go hither and thither; literally, to ran about 
The word is now only used to signify mutual con- 
verse or intercourse of language. 

At last the caitiff, after long discourse, 

When all his strokes he saw avoided quite, 

Resolv'd in one t' assemble all his force. 

Ibid.. 

Discouverte (F.), the open or uncovered part- 

Alisaundre was sone hym bye, 
And sxnot hym hi the discouverte. 

Rom. of K. Alisaundrb.. 

Dtsctjre (F, decouvrir), to reveal or make known.. 

A fo^d he was, to jeopard his life, 
For to discure his connsaile to his wife. 

Lydgats's Hist, op Thsbbs.. 
I will, If please yon, it discure assay, 
To ease you of .that ill. 

Spenser's F. Qubbn; 

Disgust (from L. discutid), to shake off. 

That all regard' of shame she had discust. 

Ibid. 

DiSESPERANCR (F.} f without hope, despair. 
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Betwizen hope tad dark 

Chai/ceb's Tboi. Aim Cbbss. 

Disloignkd (O. F. de&loier), withdrawn, secluded. 

Low looking dales, d U higned from mmwtrm (tie, 
Delightful bowers, to solace lovers true. 

Sfbnsbb's F. Qvbbv. 

D18ME (F.), the tithe or tenth of any thing. 

That In the point, as It Is axed, 
The Aim* goth to the aattaile. 

Qowxb's Con. Am. 

Dispart (F. departir), to divide in two parts, to 
separate or break. 

Hard is the doubt, and dimcult to deem* 
When all three kinds of lota together matt, 
And do dUpmrt the heart. 

■raJUBB's F. Qcriajr. 

The rest to several places 
JMasartfarf, and between span oat the air. Pab. Lost. 

Dispiteous (O. F. d$*p\tcus), void of pity, furious, 
malicious. 

Hie knight of the red cross, when him he sayM, 
Spurring so hot with rage ditpiUous. 

Bpbwsbb's F. Qobbn. 

Disport (O. F. deport), sport, merriment, amuse* 
ment. Chancer uses it to signify a dramatic en* 
tertainment. 

As she had ran stuffM a male 
With &UpvrU and new plales. 

Chaucbb's Dbbmb. 

She list not here but her jtfqsertt panned. 

SPBNSBB'S F. QUBIN. 

He often but attended with weak guards, 
Comes hunting this way to disport himself. 

8 Past K; Haw. yi. 

Pispuryeyanck (O. F. dispourvvir), a want of 
provisions. 

No fort so fensible, no walls so strong*, 
But that continual battery will rivej 
Or daily siege, thro' &qmrvty*ux long, 

«- Sfbnsbb's F, Qvbbk, 
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D18RANK (0. F. deereng), to degrade in rank or 
station, to pat out of order. 



Nor hath my life 



Once tatted of exorbitant effects, 

Wild longings, or the least of ditranet shapes. 

O. P. PABAjmSTBR. 

Oat of thy part already; foil'd the scene, 
Disrank'd the lines 3 dlsarm'd the action! 

DSKKAR'ft &ATIROM*STIXr 

Distraught (L. distractus), distracted* 

As if thou wert dutramgkt and mad with terrorv 

K. Rxghabd in. 

O ! if I wake, shall I not be dUtr ought? 

Romso aitd Joust* 

Dizzard (S. dim), a fool, a blockhead. 

What a revengeful dixnard is this I 

O. P. Lxvoua. 

This ii an arrant coxcomb, a mere s Vbb s W . 

DRAYTON'S MOOWCALT* 

Dock. " In dock, out nettle/ 9 a formula of words 
used by children in curing the sting of a nettle, 
which is done by laying the leaf of the batter 
dock upon the part stung, and repeating by way 
of charm, " in dock, out nettle/' till the pain is 
abated. 

But oan'st thou play at racket to and fro ? 
Nettle in, dock out', now this, now that, Pandure. 

Cbaucsb's Troi. and Crsss. 

Is this my wt dock, out nettle? What's gipsey for her-? 

O. P. Mors Dissemblers bxsidbs Womxv. 

Dodge, a low word, signifying to follow a person 
from place to place with a design to watch him or 
discover his intentions. Dr. Johnson has not cor- 
rectly defined its meaning, and has confounded it 
with dogged, surly or intractable. 

I hare dodg*d him like his murderer. 

Twiifth Nl»HT. 
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If wt meet in the city, we shall betodg'd with ooomfty. 

Mins. Night's Dbkam. 

Are not the speedy scoots returned again 
That dodged the mighty army of the dauphin ? 

1 Past K. Hkk. vi. 

Dodkin (Do. duytken), a small coin, the eighth 
part of a stiver, a little doit; used as a contemptu- 
ous term for things of the smallest value. 

Well, without halfpenny, all my wit is not worth a dodkin, . 

O.P. MOTHBB BOMBIK. 

Doff, to do off, to pat off; particularly applied to 
dress. It is sometimes spelt daff. 

Dojr this habit. 

TAiniro of a Shrew. 
Yon have deceiv'd our trust. 
And made us dqfcnx easy robes of peaee. 

1 Part K. H»x. iv. 

I woukthaoe dqfdiSl other respects, and made her half myself. 

Much Ado about Nothino. 

Dogbolt, a term of contempt, of which the deriva- 
tion and meaning is no where found. Dr. John* 
son's suggestion respecting it is very questionable. 
May it not be a corruption of dolgbote, a Saxon 
law term for a x^cpmpen/Be for a scar or wound. 

His only solace was, that now 

Hi* dogbolt fortune was so low, 

.That either it most quickly end, 

Or turn about again and mend* 

Hudibrao. 

Dogoerel, a term of uncertain derivation, but ap- 
plied »to irregular poetry, without regard to metre 
or the ordinary rules of verse.. 

When terms begin and end could tell, • 

With their returns, in doggerel. 

Ibis. 
Who, by my muse, to all succeeding times 

Shall live, in spite of their own doggerel thimts. 

Da YD JEN. 
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Doit (•«. duyt), a •mall Dutch coin of lets Value 
than a farthing. 

Supply your pr es ent wants, and take no dbit of ombn lor my money, 

Mibgiaiit or Vaxics. 
When they will not gire a rfott to relieve alamo Itoggar. 



Dole (S. ctoton), generally any thing dealt oat or 
distributed, but particularly the alms or provisions 
givpn away by the opulent. " Happy man be his 
dole/' became a proverbial saying, and is fre- 
quently used by Shakspeare. 



Deal (quota he) a dole, 



Which round (with (food men's pray'rs) may guard my soul. 

O. P. The Wondeb or a Kingdom. 

Had the women puddings to their ioltf 

Grebxb's To Quoqus. 

Don, to do on, to put on, to invest, the contrary of 
doff. 

The purple morning left her crimson bed, 

And don'd her robes of pure vermillion hue. ' 

Faikfax. 
What I should I ion this robe i 

Titus Anorojvicus. 

Donjon (O. F. dongeoun), the highest and strongest 
tower in a castle, where prisoners are kept; now 
corrupted into dungeon. 

The grete toure that was so thick and stronge* 
Which of the castle was the chief dungeon, 

ChauckVs Knioht's Tali. 

Donzel (from the low Latin domicettus), an at* 
tendant (male or female) on persons of distinction, 
now under the word damsel, applied to females 
only. Butler uses it as the diminutive of don, 
contemptuously. 

But if the devil's of your counsel, 

Much may be done, my noble donxel. Hvduxas. 



z' 
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Be Is ••%?*• to & kafeht errea*, etowefto the HldMl. 

Bdtuik's Remains. 

Doole (O. F. cfo/e), sorrow, lamentation; some- 
times spelt dole, 

Wttn*^ her hem, dM w*h bJasmsa^ %>ol* 

Oft whip her dainty self, and much, antinent her dso/*. 

■ " • ' Srirjtisa'a P. QcSB^r. 

to 



Toneestwith CM#, tiBdl 

JM» with delight. 

Paii« Lost. 

Dortour (L.dorroto), a sleeping room or dormitory. 

His deth saw I, by revelation, 
Sayde this frert In our dortour, 

Cbaucbe's Cant. Tauss. 

Dosser (F. dossier), a basket or pannier, carried 
on the back. 

The milk maids' cuts (». e. horses) shall torn the wenches off, 
And b>y their doeure tamblftof m the dust. 

O. P. The Mbeet Dbtil of Bdmonton. 

* 

' Whither are you riding- with this burthen la your doner f ■ 

O. P. Woman is a Wbatheecocb. 

Dots (Du. dot en), formerly signified to be mad, but 
subsequently denoted weakness of mind, or intel- 
lect impaired by age or passion; in this sense it is 
still in use. * 

Now 1st kh doubt what Gib shuld mean, that now aha doth so dote* 

O. P. Gammbe Gueton's Nbbdi^b. 

Thy age and dangers make thee dote. 

Coxxdy or Errors. 

Dotterel, a silly bird, which imitates the action 
' of tl)e fbwler, and is taken by the stratagem; 

-' Re- alters his gait with the times, and hat not a motion of his 
body that, like a dotterel, be does not borrow. 

BVTLBB'S 6kABACTSltS. 

Out dotterel, then-, is caught. 

O. P. Th« Old Couplb. 

V 
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Double huff v a game at cards, supposed to be 
somewhat like our present whist. 

' I cmn play at nothing so weU as double ntf. ■ 

O. P. A Woman Kiia'S* wits KtMBMJMS. 

Doughty (S. dohtig), brave, noble, virtuous, 
valiant, powerful ; it is sometimes used ironically. 

Devising bow that doughi* tournament 
•With greatest honour be achieved might. 

SruNsam's F. Qonv. 
HeMs made at strong as brass, is of brave yean too, 
.And doughty of complexion. 

BBAUMONT AND FlBTCBBB'S RuLB A WlFB, AC. 

Dout, to do out, to extinguish ; it is still used by 
the vulgar. 

i The dram of base 
Both all the noble substance often dout 
To his own scandal. 

HAMI.BT. 

Dowlr, a word of doubtful etymology, but signify- 
: ing. the. downy part of the plumage of a hied. 

And sware by cockes hartes blood 
. He would him tear every doule. 

Chaucer's Rom. of tsts Boss. 

__ As diminish 

One dowle that's in my plume. 

-Tbmfsst. 

Drapet'(F. drap), drapery; used by Spenser to 
signify the cloth with which a table was decorated. 

Then she him brought into a stately hall, 
Wherein were many tables fair dispred, 
And ready dight with drapett. 

$f BN*BR*S f. QUBBK. 

Drawer (S. dragon), a tapster, one who draws 
liquors for the guests of an inn, now superseded by 
the more modern word waiter. 

I am sworn brother to a leash of drmver*. 

1 Part K. Hbn. iv. 
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Pat on two leathern Jerkens and aprons and wait upon him 

at tabic as drmctrs. 

S Pabt K. Haw. it. 

Drazel (F. droslesse), a dirty slut, a drab. 

Now dwela cch drouel in her glas j- 
When I was yong, I wot 
A tab or paile of water clere 
Stood us instead of glas. 

Wabnsb's Albion's Enoland. 

That when the time's expir'd, the draxel* 

For ever may become her vassals. • Hudibba*. • 

Drent (S. dreneean), drowned.. 

Nor so great wonder and astonishment 
Did the most chaste Penelope possess*, 
To sea her lord that was repotted aton*. 

Sfbmsbb's F. Qvbbit. 

Dresser knocking. A custom prevail*! formerly 
for the cook to knock on the dresser, to intimate 
to the servants that the' dinner was ready to be- 
carried into the dining hall. In the Northumber- 
land household book, directions are given on this 
subject, and the custom is frequently alluded to in 
the early drama. 

Hark ! they knock to the driver; well but dine and away 
presently. 

O. P. Tub Jovial Cbbw. 

When the dretser, the cook's drum, thunders, come on,. 

The service will be lost else. 

O. P. Thb Unkatvbal Combat. 

Drollery (F. drolerie), the old word for the dlrolls 
er exhibitions at fairs. 

A living drtUtrjfi now I win believe 

That there are-unicorns. Tbmpxst. 

Druerie (F.), love, friendship, gallantry, affection \ 
to all these the word is applied by old authors. 

Mony ladie her amie, 
If ony maiden her dnurie. 

Rom. of K«.Au*avn9*b. 
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Ich underfoot this present, 
And4hank her that thee hither senfc, 
Her druerie ich underfong. 

O. B. Gut ov Wakwics. 

Drumble, a drone or lazy person ; to drumble is to 
be sluggish or inert. 

Take up these clothes here quickly : where's the cowlefaaTl 

Look how you drumble, 

Mkrrt Wivss op Wiwdso*. 

Dub (O. F. adouber), to confer knighthood by 
striking* a blow with a sword ; also, to confer any 
honour or dignity. 

The© knyghtis heore body iuMHk j 
The waytes blow, tht b«lle*yngsi. 

Rom. op S. AueABsmsn, 
Whit! IamsWoV I hate It on my shoulder. 



The jealous o*erworn widow and herself, 

Btoee that our brother duWd them goiitt os nM notV * 

Are mighty gossips la this monarchy. 

- ' ' K. RtevABB rri. 

Dtjd&eon (Qer.degen), a small dagger* The term 
; was applied to a dagger having a dudgeon haft or 
handle, supposed to be a plate of defence for the 
hand: this explains the quotation from Shak- 
spear, where a distinction is made between the 
blade and the dudgeon, and renders unnecessary 
. the emendation of the commentator, who pro- 
posed to read — " and on the blade o'th' dudgeon." 

And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood. 

Macbkth. 
Or guilty else of many a thwack, 

With dudgeon dagger at his back. 

Cotton's Viae. Tray. 

To take in dudgeon, was to resent an affront in- 
wardly,- previous to any outward shew of offence* 
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Duke Humphrey. In the old church of St. Paul's, 
one of the aisles was called Duke Humphrey's 
Walk, from a received opinion that Humphrey, 
called the good Duke of Gloucester, was buried 
there, which was not the fact; be was buried at 
St. Alban's, and the monument in St. Paul's, sup- 
posed to be his, was that of Sir John Beauckamp. 
As many persons, who had not the means of pro- 
curing a dinner, spent that hour of refection in this 
public walk, it became a proverb to say of a per- 

^son who from neoessity could not procure that 
meal, that he had dined with Duke Humphrey. 
Are Ibej none of !)**• H«»ij>*r*i. , >furi9<f 



•y tttitfd this ploWn Pi 



Dumb shew, a kind of pantomimical exhibition on 
the stage, generally preceding each act of the 
ancient drama, with intent to convey to the audi- 
ence such parts of the plot of the piece as could 
not conveniently be included in the narrative. 
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Dump (Goth, domp), sorrow, sadness, and hence a 
melancholy tune or air became so called. 

There is howling and sehowttns;, all caste in the d ump e. 

O. P. Gamxb* Gorton's Nbbdlb. 

Bids an old thoughts to die in dumpith state. 

SfbnsbV* P. Qvsjssr. 

— — To their Instruments 

■• Tune a deploring; «***v 

Two Gsnts. or Vbrova. 

r 

Dun, the name of the common hangman, circa 1645; 
bis predecessor was Gregory Brandon, and his suc- 
cessor Jack Ketch, whose name still survives, and 
has been appropriated to every finisher of the law 
since his death. 

Proscribed in law and executed; 
Aaad, while the work Is carrying on, 
Be ready listed under Dim. 

HroraKAs. 
Had tied it up with as much art 

As Dun himself could do. 

Cotton's Vine. Teat. 

Dup, to do up, to open as the latch of a door. 

Ich weene the porters are drunk. Will they not dup the gate 
to day? O. P. Damon ano Pythias. 

Then up he rose and donn'd his clothes* 

And dupp*d the chamber door. 

Hamlbt. 

Duresse (F.), imprisonment, severity 

Love hath to him great distresse, 
He hath no need of more duresse. 

Chavcbr's Rom. of thb Boss. 

Dwale (Ger. dwalen), a narcotick herb, called also 
deadly nightshade. 



Him needed no dwale » 



The miller hath so wisely bibbed ale. 

Chaucer's Rbtb's Tali. 

Arise anon (quod she) j what have ye dronken dwalet 

Chaucsr's Court of Lots. 
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Eager (F. aigre), keen, sharp, biting. 

It is a nippimf andanesfersir. . . .•.,-- 

Hamz.it. 

Eath (S. eathe), not difficult, easy. 

For much more emth to tell tae starrea en high, 

Albe they endiesse mm, 

SrsNSB&'s F. Qciin. 

Were esse abounds, its «MA to do amiss. 

Ibis. 

Eaves dropper (S. e/e*e and droppa), a person 
who listens under the windows of a house; that 
is, under the eaves or edges of the roof overhang- 
ing the walls. 

Sw&laii&iagess no mortal ear 

Bat spiritual emet dr o p p er g can hear. 

Hudibbas. 
What makes yon listen, then? Get father off. t 

I preach not to thee, thoo wicked asset dri pper * 

B*I»Bir'S SSAXftSS} FstAB. 

Ecstacy (Or.), a word formerly used to signify 
disturbed intellect or aberration of mind; in this 
sense it is now obsolete. 

Now see that noble and most sovereign reason 
BtastsaVwfta *»<•*. .•-».■> 

Hamxvt. 

It was also used to denote anxiety or uneasiness of 
mind. 

— Better be with the dead, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless testacy ICacbptw. . . 

Efforce (F. efforcer), to force by violence, to vio- 
late by force. 

Them to tjbrvs by 'tssieqoft'of wnsg. 

8fBNSBR>S F. Qvssn. 
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Err (S. eftan), soon, quickly, speedily, again. 

Eft through the thick they heard one rudely rash. 

Sfbnskr's F. Qvawr. 
For io f at least, I hare preferred the same 
With hands profane from being- eft betray'd. 

Fk»VA&- 

Iftsooms (S. eft and toon), soon afterwards, in a 
short time, again. 

' Hie champion stoat 

E/Uoont dismounted from his courser brar*. . 

Spbnsk&'s F. Qimnr. 
This said, he turn'd about bis steed. 
And efUooni on th' adrenture rid. 

Egal (F. <*go/), equal: 

And such an egalneue hath nature made 



0. P. Fuux ams Poaanv. 

And for extent 



Qf e^o/^ustlce used in such contempt. 

Tnr; ANDnoxncvs. 

Eogement (Sf. eggiari), inducement, incitement, 
procurement; we still use the phrase "to egg 
on/' to instigate: 

■ Setbe is that throng* woinsja>«|gs**»«»* 
Mankind was borne and dampned aye to die. 

CHAUcsn's Man 6r Laws* Tals. 

Eisel (S. aisil), vinegar, any strong acid. 



With eisel strong* and eager, 



And thereto she was Iene and meagre. 

Chaccsr's Rom. or ran Ross. 

Like a willing patient, I will drink 

Potions of tUeU 

Shak shark's Sonnbts. 

Eke (S. eat), also, likewise. 

■.,■■•. 

Most brisky Juvenal, and efc-most lovely Jew. 

Mids. Night's Drsjm . 

And I to Page small e*r unfold. 

Mirry Wxvxs op Windsor. 
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Elancjs (F.eJancer), to throw or east aa a lance. 

Harsh words, that once etanced, must ever fly* 

Prior. 

Eld (S. eald), a general term for old age and de- 
crepitude, and sometimes for old persons. 

To elden Jblke had made her eld. 

Chaucrr's Ron. of tbs Ross. 

As feeling wond'rous comfort in her weaker eld. 

Sfrnsbr's F. Qvbsv. 
■ Thy blazed youth 

Become assuaged, and doth beg the alms of palsied ekU 

Mka*. for Mbas. 

Eldridge or Eldrich. The derivation of this 
word is not found in any of the old glossaries; it 
is chiefly used in Scottish poetry, and has various 
meanings; as, hideous, wild, ghastly, fcc. 

•At fMrfcfrf knight, to micile of Might, : 
Wttl iiimtei yom baforas, 

O. B. Sin Cavlikb. 

Laifldy of forme with crnkit eamtcho beik, 

Vgsome to hare was his wild tirfcAe shjdek. . . . 

G*n* Dotf«*At, 

The creature gave an eldritch laugh. 

Burns, 

Elenchi (O. F. eUnche), a sophistical argument; 
falsehood under the semblance of truth. 

And I win bring you with your pack 
Of fallacies V elenchi back. 

Hvbiibas. 

i 

Elf (S. Gift), a fairy or hobgoblin of diminutive 
stature, and hence it became a general name for 
a dwarf. 

The «4f qoeeae with her jott oompegae, ■ 
Darned ful oft in many a grene mode. 

Chaucer's W|*s of Bath, 
— : — - Fairy efasr , 
Whose midnight revels by some forest side 
Or fountain, some belated pens ant gees. 

Par. Lost. 
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Elf looks, hair twisted in knots, supposed to be 
done by the fairies. 

— — This that very Slab, • 
That plats the manes of horses in the night* 
And bakes the elf locks in foal sluttish hairs. 

Rombo in Jvusr- 

Eliminate (L. elimino), to liberate, to set free. 

Lock'd np thon'rt hood all o'er. 
And ne'er etiminaVtt thy door. 

LOYSLACS'S LVCAfTA. 

Eloigns (F. eloigner), to remove one from an- 
other, to put at a distance. 

From worldly cares he did himself etloyne. 

BfBJrssft'sT. Qmv. 

To anger destiny as she doth as j 

How I shall stay though she §kign§ m thus, 

DOMITB. 

Embay (F. baigner), to bathe, wet, or wash. 

For in her streaming blood he did sasssy 

HI* little hand*. 

Srsysw's F. Qvmr. . 

Embrays (from brave); to adorn or make fine by 
dress. 

The great earth's womb they open to the sky. 

And. with sad cypress seemly it embrcot. 

Ism. 

Embrouded (F, broder), adorned with needle- 
work, embroidered, 

Embrouded was he, as it weren a mede ; 
All full oi fresh floures, both white and red. 

Chaucm's Knight's Ta&x. 

Eme ($. eamey, an uncle. 

Whilst they were young, Cassibelan, their eme, -, 
Was by the people chosen In their stead. 

Sfbxsir'8 F. Qusbn. 

Emmsw (from mew), to coop or. mew up. 

Nips youth ith' head and follies doth emmew 

As the falcon doth the fowl. 

Mbas. for IIbas. 
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Empale (F. empcUer), to enclose wjth pales, to fence 
or fortify. 

Round about her work she did tmpmh 

With a fair herder, wrought of suiidry flow*rs. 

SrBNSB&'s F. Quasir. 
And when I hare the bloody Hector found, 
Mmpale him with year weapons around about. 

Taoi. and Cabssipa. 

Empeaoh (F. empescher), to oppose or hinder. 

There an1iuge heap of ilngulfes did oppress 

His strufgttaf seul,*and swellinrthrobs e* pm*k 

His falfring tongue. 

SrBNSBB'i F. Qvbbk. 

Empery ,(0. F. entfwre), empire, sovereignty, rule, 
dominion. 

— — Or there we'll sit, 

1 Ruling in large and ample emperp. 

K. HBN.T. 
What right-had Oassar to the empery f 

O. P. Tmi Jaw or Malta. 

Empight (from pight, to pitch), fixed, fastened, 
jplaced. 

Succeeding grief that wound in him empig hi, 

SraMssa'i F. Qusxx. 
Then forward rush'd, impatient to descry 
*What towns^tid oastles therein were tmpigkt. 

Wbst's Education. 

Emprise (F. emprise), a hazardous attempt or en- 
terprise, of which last word it is an abbreviation 

Tournays he heeded not, nor war's empriae. 

AUCASSIN AND NlCOBBTTB. 

A double conquest must yon make, 

If you atchieve renown by this emprim, 

Fairfax. 

Emcxe (F. emuler), to strive to excel, to rival, to 
equal. 

He sitting me betide, in that same shade 
Provoked me to play some pleasant fit, 
Yet emitting my pipe. 

SffSXSBA'f F. QVMMX. 
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•'• AttonrhUoettliisltartlockeslay 

FeUrtd nnjaire, overfret with fortes boon. 

CnAtrcin's Tim. of Caserns*. 

F*»fiNiTi (P. femme), female qualities/ die be- 
hatipur And condition of females. 

And there to speak* OLfem tntt 4> 

The lew mannish in comparison, 

Goodly abashed. 

Ln>o ATB'r Fuwaa or Couarssrc. 

And trained up in trae/estasitetf, 

SrsNsnmt F. Oust*. 

Feo*fed. See "Enfeoffed." 

If Tyou told of every escrfte and bond 
By which he was/eeffet in hk fondf 

Gkaocxs** MsacsAirr's Tali* 

Fere {S.fjerd), a mate or companion, whether male 
or female,, and sometimes aboiband or wife; by 
some anthorswritten phtere. 

Ahd Cssnbel took, Cambina to her fjpnr 
The which' as life were each to other li'efe. 

SrurssB'i 9, Qvmr. 

86 Jove at yoor high virtues done deserve, 
Oranl you such phsera as may your virtues servo. 

P*kf. to O. P. op Tancrid and GiswmsA. 

FfcRLiE (S.); a strange or wonderfulevent. 

Who heard ever swilke a/er/y thing:. 

Cbaucir's Rsvx*s Tal*. 

On a May morning, on Malvern hills. 
Me befel tferty. 

P. Plowman's Pass. 

Fbrmererr (L. ififirmarius), an officer in a re- 
ligions house appointed to take care of- the infir- 
mary. 

So did our sexton and our fermerere. 

Chavcbs's BoMnrooa's Tax*. 

Fern seed. To gather fern seed was an ancient 
superstition, said to render the person invisible by 
its means or the method of gathering it. 



": 
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it', cocksure ■, we hare the teetiiit ol 



'Pkscf.nmne, an epilhalajiiium or nuptial song, so 
called from Fescennia, a town in Italy, where 
songs of this kind are said to have been lirat in- 
troduced. 

Mi. McimwoU wag newly married, 
And thought It good that wo should gratify him. 
And shew ourselves tohim in a/«*»*)w. 

\i ■' i'sri: Osi.iv.-i.-. 

Fescue (L.festvca), a pointed stick or instrument 
used to direct children in reading:. 

The /«*««■ a/ the dill is upon theCriwc crossc of noon. 

Why nought not >ir. as, well an crfhen done. 
Rise ftnm ob/ocac tu a Littleton I 

Festinate (L./entinalus), hasty, in a hurried man- 
ner. 

Give enlargement to the swain, bring himfyerttaMy hither. 

Lova's Luoi'i Lost. 

i Saxon for the modern word 

Miay-to M. 



Fet (S./etfan), ihe o! 
/etch, to go or bring. 

Get horn* with thy fe 

The sooner the easier carnage to get. 

Fettle, to bustle, prepare, or make ready; a word 
still in use in some parts of England. 

Ana/rttlrd him tu shoote. 

Bnt sella hia tern* and fttttrth to the wane. 

11 AIL'S SATlaiS. 

F'euter (O. F.feitirer), to moke ready. 



uhc/ni( 



find at bint be bote. 
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AUbarM with s^en bends, u*i*wmt»faa<fa«' ' 
With cartons anticks. 

Sfttnurti F* Qbjme. 

Entente (F. att enter), attack. 

Ferumhras. then gan to assay 
'»' : HnenihTbtthatpi*yai<m*. 

8m, FinvMBn**, ~ 

JEntiIy (l>. entitas), a metaphysical, term, signify- 
ing being, essence, or a particular special of bpog. 

Dear hope, earth's dowry and heaven's debt, 
The entity of things that are sot yet, • 

Cbashaw. 
Here atfity and quiddity, 

The sovh) of deAuot bodies fly. 

HuniMLas. 

Entrajl (It intralciare), to mingle, diversify, of 
interweave. 

A Bttle wicker basket, 

- Made of .fine twif*» *ftf«sti*#.ciirkrasly. 

About the which two serpents weren wound, 
JSntraytcd mutually. 

«■ &JXM ssr's F. Qvbbjv. 

... * . * 

Entremees. (F. entremets), choice dishes sewed ia 
, between the course? of a feast. 

And tables full of entremeet, 
' ' • i '• i wol no life but ease and pees. 

. Chaccs&'s Rom. op m Boas. 

Enucleate (L.enudeo), to solve, explain, or dis- 
entangle ; literally, to take out the kernel from 
the nut. . . 

Oh ! that I could enucleate, 
" " And solve the problem of my fate. 

HuninaAS. 

Ephesian, a cant term in the time of Shakspeare, 
the precise meaning of which is not ascertained, 
but is supposed to signify a toper or dissolute 
character. 



«T1 

—Sphnian, my lord, of the oldchuri 

1 p.ibt K. Hem. it. 
It is thine host, thiol- Ephesian calls. 

MEUT Wltll Of WINTJ90H. 

Erinnys (Gr,), the fury of discord, but used it 
poetry to signify mischief or discord in general. 
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No more the thinly erimjij of this soil 

1 I'abi K. Has. iv. 

Erke (S. earg), slothful, lazy, idle; it is still i 
use in the word irksome. 



CUAocia'i Rom. or mi Ro». 

Errant (F. errant), roving*' or wandering, a name 
1 applied to an order of knights who went about to 
redress injuries; in its general sense, it means a 

^ deviation from a regular course, and, by implica- 
tion, a vicious or abandoned character. 

JSriRA Pater, the real or fictitious nameof an astro- 
loger, who flourished some centuries ago,- but of 
whom nothing more than the name appears re- 
corded. Butler sarcastically gives Wm. Lilly, the 
astrologer, the name of Erra Pater. 



Thy company, id slept not very well' 
A. nights, would mike mc an errant fool. 
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'- Attow hit bett hit llwt locket lay . ^ 

FeUrtd unnire, overfret with frostes boon. 

Cbavcbb's Tim. of Cbbssbtdb. 

Feminite (P. femme), female qualities, the ber 
hatipar and condition of females. 

And there to speak* tiLfem bUt 4* 
The lew mannish in comparison, 
Goodly abashed. 

Lydq ATB^r Fuwas or Couatmsrc. 

And trained up in troe/estftsifoe. 

SrBNsmnt F. Qvaav. 

Feo*fei>. See "Enfeoffed." 

If Tyou told of every eserits and bond 
By which he was/eo/W in his loud?. 

GkavcbVs Mbbcbawt's Tali. 

Fere (S.fera), a mate br companion, whether male 
or female,, and sometimes a. husband or wife; by 
some authors written pheere. 

And Cssnbel took, Cambina to her fire. 
The which as life were each to other llefe. 

Spbnsbb's Y. Qvmr. 

86 Jove as your high virtues done deserve, 
Ofaqfc yon such phsersvs may your virtues serve. 

Paar.. to O. P. op Tancrbd akd GiswmpA. 

FfcRLiE (S.); a strange or wonderful event. 

Who heard ever swilke a/er/y thing;. 

Chaucbr's Rivb*s Tal*. 

On a May morning, on Malvern hills, 
Me befel tferty. 

P. Piowxam's Pass. 

Fbrmererb (L. infirmarius), an officer in a re- 
ligions house appointed to take care of- the infir- 
mary. 

So did our sexton aad our fermerere. 

Cbaucbb's Sompkoub's Tau. 

Fern seed. To gather fern seed was an ancient 
superstition, said to render the person invisible by 
its means or the method of gathering it. 
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« * 

.We steal as in a castle, cocksure j we hayeittiajreceipt of 
ftm wetdt we walk iifrrislblfc. 

■• •!»*■*-. ''- 1 l JPaby X. Hair.'iY. 



■ ••■■- *■ 

{Fescennine, an epftf^twiiuajor nuptial aongv so 
called from Fescennia, a town in Italy, where 
songs of this kind are jsaid to have been first in- 
troduced. 

Ifr. Meanwell was newly married, 
And thonghfit good that we should gra^fy him, 
And shew onrttfves to him in tifechtine. 

, 0.*. Tsw Okdu^t. 

Fescue (L./estaca), a pointed stick or instrument 
used to direct children in reading*. 

The/etftfwe of the dial is upon the Crisse crosse of noon... , ; „ 

' *'■'* ■ •' o.TP. Tan tvmjat Widow. 

* Wl*y pvfflght ncffc lie, a* well as tfnfeB done//..".''' •■ . * 
Rise from his fescue to a Littleton} . 

Pestinate (L./ettincUtt*), hastTL in a "harried man- 
ner.. - 

CHre enlargement to the swain, bring htoajfistffMfrfr hither. 

LoM's-JUaoua Lost. 

Fet (S./etton), .the old Saxon for the modern word 
fetch, to go or brin?. 

Gtthcraie with' thy fewel, make readyto/#, - 
The sooner the easier carriage to get. . 



Tdsskr. 



Fettle, to bustle, prepare, or make ready; a word 
still in use in some parts of England. 

Then John bente dphis long bende-bow, : 
Aod/eUled him p shoote. 

Rosin Hood and Got of Gisboans. 

JQwC sens bis teme and fetUeih to the warn. 

Hau*i Satwxs. 

Feuter (O.F./atfrer), to make ready. 

Bis spear he feutrcd and at him he bore. 

. h-. ; . -SRSfTSJUl'S V. Qomv. 



«J . 
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When my outwncd action doth dBmopstrajtr 
the nthre «et And iffore of my heart 
In compliment erfern, 

Ot«sll«. 

Eyas (F.ntatt), a young hawk, unfledged and in- 
capable of attacking its prey.. 

like qret<hawk*, up mounts unto the sky, 
His newly budded pinions to assay. 



F. 



FAC1NOROV8 (L.factrws), wicked, bad. 

He is. of a most /acinar ous spirit* 

All's Well that Urns Wiu. ■ 

Facqpp (Q. F~fac9*d) 9 eloquent 

Who had been there and liking for to here 
Bis factnd tongue, and termes exquisite. 

Chaucer's TRoi. axd Crbss. 

Fadge (8. gefegan), to suit, *tt, or be convenient. 

How will tfaJa/aljre* 

. TWBLVTB NlOBT. 

I'll hare thy advice, and UiX/odgt, tfcouehalt eat. 

O.-P. MOTBBR BOMBI*. 

Fading, the name of an Irish* dance, and also the 
burthen of a song. 

See you yond motion? Notrme oK/ M fc y . 

B. JoNtON's Xrio. 
Not one amongst a hundred will fall 
But under her coats the hall will be found. 

Witha/tatt«fyacc. 

O-P. Tax Bibb nt A. Caob. 

Fage, a merry tale or fable. 

I say, thee shortly hold it for no /age, 
All this shall tourne unto thy damage. 

Ltdoatx's Hist, of Tbbbbb* 

Fain (|S./#gV), glad, merry, cheerful. 
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As fouls is /ofae when that the hum unriscth. 

CHAUcsm's Smifman's Tali., 

No man alive so /ain as I; 

S Past K. Hsk. TI. 

Faitour (O. F. faitour), an evil doer, scoundrel, 
rascal, a dissolute idle person, synonimous with 
vagabond. 

O utter changer for Master now we see, 
A faitour, vttftaia. carle of tow degree. 

Wat's Pa* Iiat •#• mi Um« Biao. 

Into new woes waweetinstlwes east 

By this false /oOmt. 

Snxsia*s F. Qusin. 

Faldino (S./iaZcfon), a kind of coarse cloth, » 
woollen mantle. 

He rode upon a rotmcie, as he couth,. 
In a goune of/UaVnjr to the feats* 

Ghaucbb's Pao. to 8nimAN*s Tali. 

Falling fan»> a tort of tippet or shirt collar, hang- 
ing over the shoulders, worn in the time of Chas. I., 
and which succeeded the stiff rnft worn previously. 

One, sh? of whom he bespake JWttaj km**. 

O. P. Tn RoAarNo Qinv. 

Uyou*boi2M't*keanapintb»ait*rnoon, your /siting sand 
requires no poking stick to recorertts fossa. 

. O^P» TB» MAUOMWWf. 

Fan (S. fcmn). Fans made of the (bathers of the 
ostrich or other birds of fine plumage, were in- 
troduced into England temp. Hen. VIII. and were 
expensively mounted with gold, silver, or ivory, 
and a looking glass was sometimes $qt, above the 
handle. 

If I do not being her to thee, or at me least some special 
faTour from liar, as a fmthtrfru* Mr /•*, sm, 

C* P. Mat Dat. 
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Fang (S./angen), to seize, gripe, or clateh. 

Destruction /«ng mankind 1 earth yield roots. 

Tim. or Arams. 

Fangle (S. fengan), an idle scheme or fashion;, 
hence new fengled, is new fashioned. 

In his hand a burning hart he bare, 

Full of raine follies and new fangledneue. 

Smirra*** F. Qvssnr. 

Be not, as in Xbfafangied world, a garment 
Nobler than that ft covers. 

CYSMiLrra. 

Fardel (It. fardeUo), a little pack or bundle. 

Then goeth hefardil* tat to bese. 

CHA0tmt*s Ro*. ov tourRos*.'- 
Who would farMi bear, 
To. groan and sweat under a weary life. 

Hamlbt. - 

Fare (S./are), way or passage. 

Go, churl, out of my fare, 

And Mahpund gir^thee mioUe care; 

Sib Bkvis of Rahptow. 

Farthingale, a hoop or circle of whalebone, Worn 
by women about the latter end of the 16th cen- 
tury; they were so preposterously large, as to 
giverise to a proverb— * c< send fardingales to Bfoad- 
gales (in Oxford)/' for the wearers could not 
eater an ordinary, sized doorway except sideways. - 

What compass will you wear your farthingale f 

Two Gents, op VkrOna. 

■ »Tis false, for Arthur wore in hair 

Round table like* farthingale. 

Hodiiras. 

FATiGATif (L. fatigo), to n weary, tire, or exhaust 5 
with labour. 

■ ' Straight his doubled spirit 
Requickentd what in flesh was fatigate. 

CuaiexANtfs. 



Fa we, glad, fain. . .: 

The children were ftfl/Mtte of rente. 

Rom* of Oct. Iar. 
I jointn'd ttaM to weUaJtatiBy ***% 
That echo* of hem ftitt bUmtyl WW and/ov#y 

Cvavcxa*! Pno. to t«b liww Bats* 

Fay (F./oy), faith, truth. 

Whether aayest titoa thio m meet onto play I 
loir, 4*o* Aid*, taemeat, bymy fa. 

Ceuvcaa'i Kwiobt's Taj**. 

TMi Ul *navtoar garres men mtoay 
Both tfthcfcdwrtr^ and Owfr/flfr. . . 

6>a Ninjfc'p V* Qtus*. 

Fay (F./*e), a fait? or elf. 

Ae4*My«*owfktrttd/tyf 

nr«t«r^«iiifht|tat4f. . • 

HiMrenv 

Fiat (F. Attn Jbt't), neat, dextrous, akilfot. 

And French ifroejefct m» ta< A »Mi » > ;: 

Ciauom's Faioami. 
rpotit/roflf, hereandthtrt. 

TBMFB8T. 

Fes simtle (L. jfeudvm simplex), a law term, de- 
noting toy property or po ss ess io ns Hi which a 
nan has an absolute and unconditional ri^ht to 
him and his heirs. 

■tow Hfco a lawyer when he land would fen. 
Or teU/fef eftajriff in hie matter 1 ! ao***.. 

SrsNsaa'i M. *l*»nABn*e Tali. 

Fo^ao^artd^e«,hewouldsentiie/a««*^^orMeear»atton. 

AM'f.Wu^ tsA? SM9f W*jx. 

Fell (S./eU), the hide or skin of a beast; a dealer 

in skins is still called, a fellmonger. ( 

mi wiaottoooy—t 

3** eonjtre aaaU devout} them, Sean wa&JW, 
3re they thall make me ween, 

Fsltre (from/efc), to condense or cbt together, 
as felt is without wearing, to tangle.. 
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• Attonr hit belt bis Hart lockee toy 

FtUrti nnJUrt, overfret with frosteshoore. 

CkaucbVb Tmt. of CnissnD*. 

FtMiNiTE (F. fetnme), female qualities, the be- 
havipnr and condition of females. 

And there to speake atfemMU* 
The lew mannish in comparison. 
Goodly abashed. 

LTDOAT>*r FbDVftB «F GOUBTBtn. 

And trained up in trae/mMfe*. 

Spwmaf P. Quann. 

Feo*fki>. See "Enfeoffed." 

IfTyou told of every etcrtte and bond 
By which be was/w/W in bk lond? • 

Okavobs*! MaacnAWT*i Tali. 

Fere (S.fera), a mate br companion, whether male 
or female,, and sometimes a> husband or wife; by 
some authors written pheere. 

And Cambel took, Cambinato IxfX-Jjprt, 
The which at life were each to other llefe. 

Srawtna's V, Qrant. 
86 Jove at your Ugh virtues done deserve, 
Grant yon such pk&tn -as may your virtues serve. 

Pair, to O. P. of Tancbsd akd Gismuitda. 

FJcrlie (S.); a strange* or wonderful event. 

Who heard ever swilke %/erly thing. 

Chaucsr'b Rbvz*s Tal*. 

On a May morning, on Malvern hills, 

Me befel a/aty. 

P. Plowman's Pass. 

Fbrmerere (L. infirmarius), an officer in a re- 
ligions house appointed to take care of the infir- 
mary. 

So did our sexton and our ftrtnerere. 

Chaucbr'8 Sompnook's Tal*. 

Fern seed. To gather fern seed was an ancient 
superstition, said to render the person invisible by 
its means or the method of gathering it. 
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* * 

.We steal as in a castle, cocksure j we h*Ye,th*jreceipt of 
flm ted, we walk invisible. 

■:•.■.**.■■■ " "* 1 *Aa* K. HsXt -IT. 

.»-•■■ t 

{Fescennine, an epr< r ha}amium.,o|c nuptial. long,. so 
called from Fescennia, a town, in Italy, where 
songs of this kind are jsaid to have b$en Ural in- 
troduced. 

lift. Meanwell was newty married, 
And thought it good that we should gratify him, 
And shew ourtWrcs to him in a/ectone. ' 

v 0.?. T*a OanuLaa*. 

Fescue (L./e*tuect), a pointed stick or instrument 
used to direct children in reading:. 

The fttkfwt of the dial is upon the Ctissecrosseqfaooa... .. „ 

' * f " ■* O.TP. Th« Fubit^i Widow. 

* Why aaoaght ndk bje, aa well as often done, ". ■'..*. ' 
Rise from his fescue to a Littleton i 

.Festinate (L./etftwaftt*), hwty A iji.a)i^rTied man- 
ner.. - 

CUre enlargement to the swain, bains biwsjfcrtfnetrfr hither. 

.-. Lo*n , i-&*»oua Lost. 

Fet (S./€don) # .Jthe old Saxon. for the modern word 
/e/cfc,togOQrbnn£. \\ ^ 

Get home with' thy fewel, make readyto/#, ' 

The sooner the easier carriage to get, . 

s Tussi*. 

Fettle, to bustle, prepare, or make ready ; a word 
still in use in some parts of England. 

Then John bente dp-'hfefcmg bende-bow, : 
And fettled him to shoote. 

Robin Hood and Out of Qisbobni. 

$«t sells his teme uxL&fettleth to the warn. 

Hall's Satiees. 

Fjeutkr (O.F./etrfrer), to make ready. 

His spear "hefeutred and at him he bore. 

♦ ^ ... -.Sxfiremm's F. Qmuur. 
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Feuterer (0. P. vavltrier), a dog keeper, bat ap- 
plied ateo as a cant term for a contemptible fellow* 

■ '■ ■ '■■ ' tfyoawtflbe 
in honest yeomon* feutwrtr feed us tint. 

MASSizrotVs Pictuai. 

FiDtrcrAL (Lv Jtducia), undoubting, having con* 
fidence. 

Cashiered of pay, JUhtckl favours lott« 

Wat's Fab. Lay of Sim Qevblax* 

Fix* (8. afylan), to sully or defile. 

Away, fowl* wastes, ibak/tFd my ftk* wish blojs. 

Chvechyabd's CHAH.BK61. 

As not to/fe tor BA&ds in villains » UooH. 

O. P. Missaiu or Evroaoss* Ma&biaoc. 

Fillip, to jerk by a sudden motion with the finger 
nail. 

V&aJWip tne ofh' head. 

Taox. and Criss. 

IT I do, fllhp toe with a three man beetle. 

2 Part K. Hay. It. 

Fingle fangle, a trifle, a thing of no import. 

We agree in nothing but to jangle 

About the slightest /big lefamg ie. 

Hudibras. 

Firk (L.ferio), to beat, whip, or chastise. 

He would prove a rare jfrftfog satirist, 
And draw the core forth of impostnm'd sin. 

O.P. Antonio and Mbluda. 

WL/irk him ahd ferret hixn. 

K. Hsn. T. 

Fisher's Folly, a splendid house with pleasure 
gardens, erected in Bishopsgate, by Jasper.Fisher, 
one of the six clerks in Chancery, which, in the 
time of Stowe, was called Devonshire House, and 
occupied by the Earl of Bedford. From the cir- 
cumstance of its being built by a man of small 
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tneans, and wholly unsuitable to his rank in life, it 
received the former name. 






Fit, fitte, and fyt, the division or parts of a 

poem or song;; also, a strain in music. 



U.B OP KlM! E.THSit*. 

Flag (S.^fcogaw). The'old theatres were orna- 
mented with a flag:, which waved at the top of the 
building- during- the time of the performance; it 
was taken down in Lent, when no plays were 
suffered to be represented, hence the allusion in 
the quotation. 

TU Lent lo your cheeks, the/a^'i down. 
Slie takes ilowoe Quejhgge, hclitelheplBy is done. 

Flam (Goth, flimma), a deceit, delusion, whim, 
falsehood, or pretext. 

A flam more senseless tban the roguery 
Of old aruspicjt and aujurj. 

Flap dragon, a play or sport, by catching at raisins 
or other things put in a bowl of ignited spirits; it 
is now called snap dragon. It was formerly a 
point of gallantry for lovers to drink to the health 
of their mistresses from this burning liquid, by way 
of bravado. 
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Thon aftesaief swajk^^tbea a/<K « H p a «. f 

Lots** Labour Lost. 

J?*j» *Y«f«*s, hiialftfc^ whifl^ 

B. JonsovVCtbybia's Jksyxxs. 

Flap jack, a sort of pancake or apple .puff. 

Devour their cheese cakes, apple pies, cteam eJMT-ciMtards, 

" •■^ffJ&Utt and pan pf&nnngsV' 

, O. P, T^.JoT^.Cjtfjir. , 

Thou abaft go home, and well hare flesh for txi-Axji ' 

Fish for fastinr dans I ■* paddings aod^sVaeit. . 

Pbkiclss. 

Flat cap. AHat eap, similar to- the one now worn 
by the boys of Xfeeist/a Hospital* -wa» 'formerly 
med by the .common people and* shopkeepers of 
XoJscron, as part of their ordinary dress. 

:•' r Marry, pho, Goodman JW«*cop: 'afoot! tktf 1 *m a grjafsee,; ' 

tjcsn five arms. '"" 

. O.F.v||fflrv^§0.£pB. 

At -cockpits, like a young country gentleman* «r,|£ si bowJdnc 
»Uey» tajMUtfajtUMs). dwpk^per. ,..,. , ;?« ...4- 

DBKKAjl'S NEWS FBOM B*LL. 

- ■ 7- i ." .1.1. 

Flaw (L..JI0), a sudden blast or gnst of wind. 

like a great -sea mark, standing every jffor, ^ - ., ■ ■■ 

' • CobiolaOTs; 

Flawb '^L. jfawt**), yellow, -of the edfotrfof gold. 

And lilley forhed had this creature 
.«j... ..-* . y^ livefist browe, -jf ot^ of *coloar pare. 

■ - ' CbaucbVs Court of Lots. 

El- AW .(S*/^)j\* j^ege cake Or custard. 

. . Fill orep with, ^«wm; Glnny pass not for sleep,. , 
To-morrow thy father his wake day wilt keep. 

Tvssu. 

Fleck (Ger..JleckX tq .spot, stripe^ variegate, or 
mark with diver* colours* 

. # . f i; . . Aboatthepey^stoc^thefomefuUTiie, 

He was of fome and/fdree' as a pie. 

'■' ' "■ CbaccsVs Cant. Taxis. 

»..,•,. < . _ „ , Andjt«r*«* darkness, like a drunkard, reels 

From forth day's pathway. . * . 

Romso Aim; Juliet. 




Flew, the targe chops of a hound. 

Such as you are unworthy to be houndfi, much leas huntsmen, 
that know not when * hound 1» fleet, fair fievtd, and well hingM. 

Flicker (8. fiica ran), to flutter as with wings, to 
have, a tremulous motion. 

And fain to Kind he did on hln entent, 

For which her goit, which flickered »ye aloft. 

Into her woful hortayen it went. 

Chuucib's Tnoi. inn Caisi. 

Flirt gill, a pert bold or forward hussy. Gill is 
the contraction of a woman's christian name. 



Flit (S.JUht), to fly away, to remove, to move 
nimbly or by starts. 

For whan that rjchesse ahineth bright, 
Love recovereth ayen hli light. 
And whim i.t faileth he yoljtil. 

Cutl'irill'fi ROM. lit TBI Roin. 

How oft iio they with f ohl.n pinions eleate 
.Iha>ilin fi ally. 

Flo (S./a), au arrow. 

Y2 
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HUfcawts*t^an4tfc«^a^ajf»r- t : :;i it t 

And in his ire he bath hit wifealayne. 

Cm Atrcsa's MAjreu**** T**m* 

Flockmell {S.fl*en%*hitn)ri* * iock or body, 
gathered in crowds or a larg"e*companj\ 

r< .Only thai pa^kdsx«c«rte pare sps<*j$, 
" iliatjtodtae/Zonaday tohimtheywdfet. 

- i .r,... Cbxbcb*'* Ota** or 6ars*T+Kft*s Taut. 

Floitinq £8. jfaffcHf), whzstltag. -'" 

Staging he was or^otftqr an the day. 

..u: . ».* , i chAtnfiiW Fno\ to Cakt. Talis. 

Flome (L.^umen), a sea, river, or flood* f 

Tigris t ajfoste from Pasmdyt, 
CoflMfttfrtiaft eiU r-wi^ , - - ; 

« &9M4 0F ft.. AlllAUKDafL 

Atjfs^JordaaudatBt4fal«*. ^ 

■. : s ; »■ . -..:-. i . k.« .-. •» lfriMp*sv 

Foder (Teu. ffuter), a burthen; the word is still 
used technically/ as, a fodder Aft toUL, fee. 

.- '." <yng PheHp MM* to the sudor, 

ThouhMtlJiBilieAiWi/biir; ' <* :. ■■--■' 

Rom. of K. Ausauwdxi. 

Foin (F. poindre}, to make a push or pass in feno 
fog; to thrust With a spear or sword, 

.> » And a«w tiu^ wife iaaT» ipe*ra string : 

, Thejr/Mnenech at other. 

'♦•'''■ ChavcsbIi Kipoinr's Tax*. 

, Hehew'daiMllaAh , d 7 aiMi/«*wrfawithuwiradWow8» 
' • SrBNsaVs F. Qujebn.. 

Foison (O. F. foison), plenty, abundance. 

With lores five and fishes two to feds, 

God sent his foison at hire grot* nedt. 

Chauosr's Maw of Laws* Taxi.. 

Of its own kind all /o won, all abundance. 

. Tkmphst. 

Foist (F./a*i«ser), to juggle, triqk, or defraud. 

Put not your foUti upon me j I shall scent them. 

B. JONSON*S YOLFOKX. 

I mean niching, foiuting, niming, jilting. 

O. P. Th« Spa^tih flfyrssr. 










h»d, jrtwiUl/onde 

Gower'9 Con. Am. 
Fonge (S,), to take or receive. 

For to tlie navel <loun she honfeth, 

Bok. or K. Ali.iao.torb. 

Fool (O. V.foueil). The head of the domestic fool 
was frequently shaven, to imitate the tonsure of 
an ecclesiastic, probably to heighten his grotesque 

appearance. 



All wound m 



Fool, becqed for. Sei 

Foot cloth, the housings of a horse used by the 
gentry for riding; it usually covered the body of 
the animal and readied down to his heels; persons 
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of distinction had them made of velvet* eabroi- 
dered with gold. 

Thou doit ride on %/*ot eMA, dost thorn not { 

2 Fna* K. Haw. n. 

Our steeds tore furnish'd with foot cloths of gold instead of 
saddles of steel* 

Or P. AUKANMft AK3 €4M»A»M. 

Foot hot (a corruption from the French haut de 
pied), immediately, in an instant, directly. 

The atmtster heat anon/ote-fete 

Wtfli his home blew three mote. 

Cbaccba's Duim- 
And fbrthwitfcat nmon fob-hot* 

He stale the cowe. 

Gownu'a Con. Am* 

Forby (from for and by), near to. 

mtsoonea unto an holy hospital 

That was forty the way she did him bring, 

SrxNSffii's F. Qomr. 

Force (F.farcir), to stuff; a term in cookery still 
used in the kitchen, as, forcemeat. 

He's not yet thorough warm, force him with praises. 

Taoi. and Cbbssioa* 

Forcer (O. F. f order), a chest. 

Thai dede the kyng fill twei forcers 

Of ryohe golde, &c. 

Ron. of ths Ssvsur Saoss. 

Fordo (S.fordon), to waste or destroy. 

But al so colde towardes thee 

Thy ladle is— as frost in winter mone, 

And thonfordon as snowe in fire is sone. 

Cbauckr's Taoi. and Crsss. 

The corse they follow did with desperate hand 

Fordo its own life. 

Hamlbt. 

Forefend, to avert, prohibit, or forbid. 

Now heav'n forefend the holy maid with child t 

l Part K. H*m. n. 

Now God forefend that any should presume 
To touch the sister of a holy house. 

O. P. Thi MsftftT Bsyil op Edmonton. 




(aegAen), to entrap or seduce. 



Forray (F./owrnzger), to ravage, spoil, or destroy. 

Proclaimed joy end peace through ill the state, 

For ile ail now wM their foe which them /orrojicrf late. 

SuNsan's V. Qui**. 

Fortune Theatre. This theatre, the remains of 
which still conlimie, is situated in Golden Lane, 
ihe royal arms yeljn being designate the house, 
which is now divided into tenements. It was pur- 
chased by Edward Alleyn, the player and founder 
of Dulwieh College, who rebuilt it in 1600; it 
took its name from a painting or statue of Fortune, 
placed in the front; it was suppressed with the 
other theatres in 1648, and never afterwards re- 
opened as a place for dramatic entertainments. 



Fourbk (F.), a cheat, an impostor. 

Thou nrt a false impostor and a fom-lt. 

Foutra (F./ouIre), a word of contempt, borrowed 
from the French, equivalent to " a fig for you." 

A fiat™ for the world and woriiUlDes base. 
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Fox, a cant word signifying 1 to intoxicate; a sword 
was also in the same language called a fox. 

If we do want as much bread as would dine a sparrow, or as 

much drink as would fox a fly, I know what I know. 

O. P. A Match at Mancir. 

What would you hare, sister, of a fellow that knows nothing 

tat a basket hilt and an old/a* tn't? 

B. Jons on 's Baits. Fau. 

Foy (F./of), faith, allegiance. 

He Easterland subdued and Denmark won, 
And of them both did /by and tribute raise. ' 

8MNSM*f F. QunsM. 

Fragor (L.), a loud crash or noise. 

Pursued by hideous fragor$; though before 
The flames descend, they in their br eae he s roar. 



Frail (O. F.fraiari), a basket made of rushes, in 
which figs or raisins are packed. 

Of froyt there is grete piente* 
Fygges, raysyns, in frayal. 

Rom. of Rica. Cava di Lion. 
Conrey yourself into a sugar chest, 
Or, if you could lie round, % frail were rare. 

B. Jonson's Volponb. 

Fraine (S.), to ask. 

Priam full oft and eke his mother dere, 

His bretheren and his sisters gan him fraine.. 

Chaucer's Tboi. and Crbss. 

Frampold, boisterous, peevish, uneasy, cross, ill 
tempered, troublesome; in all these senses it is 
used by various old authors. It is a word of no 
certain derivation and variously spelt. 

What a goodyere aile you, mother? are yon frampul? 

Islk op Gulls. 
Those frampard ways the hypocrite 

Doth trample in. • • 

M^orjc's Phllosop. Posms. 

Her husband! Alas! the sweet woman leads an ill life with 
hhn: she leads a Yery frampoid life with him. 

Msrrt Wivks op Windsor. 
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Fr anion, a person of loose demeanour, a dissolute 
companion ; the word is of uncertain etymology. 

Bat, my/rimm., I tell yon (Hi one thinr. 



Frank (O. V. franc), a bog-stye, a place to feed 
hogs in. 

Dctli the old sou teed in the otA/ronkt 

s r.HT K. Hut, iv. 
Franklin (from F. franc), an ancient name Tor a 
freeholder of large possessions, 



WhllB iu bii bars u «u tin diywlr 

Chavcu'i Cart, Tilk. 

A tpMtou* court they ue, 

Both plain ind plcuut to M miked In, 
Whero them doci meet n/nmA.'dn faatmnil free. 

Frape (T.fyappe), to strike or smite. 

I ■trot ttmje th«i jwwtetier, 

IN it)] myn axe I sch«l liym /rape. 

Ron. or Him. Of J! Hi Lion, 
Fray (F. rffrayer), to affright or put in fear. 

O, J fchal! fvuj him terribly. 



O. P. COHNILIA. 

Freak (S. frehcn), spotted, varieg-ated, 



14. IT 

(-'hen (S.fremd), an alien or stranger. 

And now f»ir Romlind h»th hred hi! imui 
Sonow. hh friend la chanced for ifrtn. 



iur f.-ii 
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FutsHMAN, a term given to the students of the tws 
universities, i» England, on their Arsi Mrtfodaction 
to college. 

* Itete's a/rwtona* come from Padua, whom I win powdW 
with his acquaintance. 

O. P. May Dat. 

Fret (S./retan), to tear, corrode, or devour. 

The worn fretting the child in cradle* 

ChaUCBJB'S PABftOVMl's TaUI. 

Be /rf/« like a fumm'd velret. , 

1 *amt ■. Hkrt JV. ; 

Frete also are the stops of a musical instrument, 
which regulate the harmony of the sound.. 

Atttoandi'tM/ri^brttrliitorgoMarwIrs. . -*• , *i 

Fab. Lost. 

Frippery (F.frtpcrie), an old clothes shop v An- 
ciently the dealers in second-hand wearing apparel 
lived, according to Strype, in-Bircbin Lane and 
Cornhill. See " Birchin Lane." 

Oh, oh, monsterj we know what belongs to * frippery. 

Tbmpbst. 

Frith, Mary. See " English Moll/ 1 

Frontlet (F.fronteau), a bandage worn on the 

forehead, by ladies. Shakspeare uses it figuratively 

to signify a frowning brow. 

How, now, daughter ? what makes that frontlet on i 

K. Liae. 
Hoods, frontlets, wires, cauls, curling irons; &c. 

O. P. Mum. 

Frorne {u\i % hevrozen), frp^en. 

O, my heart's blood is well nigh frorne I feel. 

Frounce (F.frmcer), to wnnkle, .plait, or told; 
also, to frizzle the hair of the Jieadi - : 



CnAUCSft'8 ROM. OF THB ROSI. 



FauaH (F./row«cr), to, J*eafc, $ru$b,, pf bruise. 

To frusche the gadelyng- and to bote, ' 
•••".:*' Andnone ofheomon lyve lete. 

Rom/ of K. Almaun»ei* 
— — - 1 like thy annour well} 
I*D-?NM*lt 'Jut tftfefroy'the rivet* all. 

..■--ry-T'.-f v-'IW..i:'. . TBOI. AWD C»»Si. 

Fucus (L.J> a composition or paint for the face. 

..- '-;.-■.; No merqmry water, /fceta, or perfumes 
To help a lady's breath. . 

Fulhams, a cant word to signify feitis* or loaded 
dice, said to be so called from their being- made at 
Fulhim. 

. >~: : ;..' V,>::: Ufc^otueitfTomt to <paWy<mr tricks on, 



•i. • •> • i. ■' . \; 






>: --r-jQ^ 



GAaAJtDUtE* (F.gahcrdincy, a loose mantle or coarse 
frock coat, usually worn by shepherds/ . . 

: \ Vja4er yowr gabmtiinet wear gfastols a& 

O. P. Ths Goblins. 

Mf.taatmr to *Q creep muter hiagw*er*W. 

Tbmpsst. 

Gabbe (S. gabban). This word, although now only 
used by the vulgar, is one of the most ancient in 
the English language; its remote deprivation ap*- 
pears to be (torn uA^OplbiQ begabba; a mocker, or 
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from the Celtic gob, a beak; whence the word is 
still used to signify the mouth. IU prtMttt as well 
as its primitive signification is idle prate, chatter, 
loud and unmeaning talk. 

Right in the next chapter after this 
I gabbt not, so have I joy and bttsse. 

Chauc«r'9 Nonhxs Panama Taibs 

Why gobbest thou that saidst Unto mt. 

Csauck&'s Taoi. ajto Cnisst 

Gad (S. gadd), a point of a spear. 

And with a gad of steel will write these words. 

TiTb Aarnnokk 

Galaxy (F. galaxie), the long white luminous 
track i& the firmament, aeen in a clear night, caused 
fey innumerable stars, called from its colour and 
appearance the milky way. 

Lo there ! quod he, cast tip thine eye) 
See yonder, lo, the gatmxie. 

Chaucsr's Housb of Famk. 

Gale (S. galan), a song or story ; the Saxon deri* 
vation is literally \& sing, and the only word in 
present use of a similar import is nightingale. 

Listeneth now and letith gate, 
For now ariseth a noble tale. 

Rom. op K. Alisacndr*. 

Galliard (F. gaillard), a merry, brisk, pleasant 
person ; also, a sprightly dance. 

GmHatd was he, as Goldfinch in the shaws j 
Browne as a berry, a proper short felawe. 

Chawbu's Coa**s TfAxi • 
What, is thy excellence in a galliard, knight? 

TwaLPTsj Kiojtt. 

Galliass (F. galea*), a heavy low built vessel, 
carrying two masts, having both sails and oars. 
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My fitter hath hole* 



Than three great argosies and twofolttostei. 

TAMINO 6P a Sbiuw. 

Gallow (8. agetutan), to terrify or frighten. 

Thttwrmthsalssrie* 
Gallon the rery wanderers of the dart. K. Lsab. 

Gallowol asses, a name given to soldiers, amongst 
the wild Irish, who senred on horseback; they 
wore under their clothes a peculiar kind of armour, 
composed of small iron rings, called " a long shirt 
of mail/' 

» ■' ■■■ A pnissaat and mighty power 
Of galhwg Uute$ and stout Kernes. 2 Pak* K» Rin. ti. 

Gall? foist, the name of a pleasure boat, used by 
the lord mayors of- London on particular occasions, 
for pomp and state, as the city barges are now. 

. I smelt the powder % spyM wbaft ttnstoek gave fire to shoot 

against the poor captain of tut g aileg/oitt . 

O. P. Tki RoAaiwo Girl. 

Gally GA8KIN8, large open hose, derived by Skin- 
ner from ccdig<e gailo vaBcvnica*. Cotgrave calls 
them great Gascon or Spanish hose. The word is 
now only used in a ludicrous sense, though not so 
formerly. 

Some gallp gateognet or shipman's hose, like the Anabaptist's, &e. 

P. Pbhxxx.xsss*s Strr. to thb Divbix. 
My gallp gaskif* that h«re long withstood 
The winter's fury. Phillip's 8p. Shilling. 

Gallymawfray (F.gcdlitnaffrte), a medley, a dish 
of various meats. 

He tores thy g a ^ tmmifir t g , 

IUbay Wivss of YTiHseoir. 

Galore (S. gcleoran), plenty, abundance. . 

To feasting; they went, and to merriment, 
And tippled strong liqnor galore, 

O. B. Robin ftooo aw Littli John. 

Z 
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Gamashes, a sort of clothing for the legs, similar to 
the modern gaiter. Johnson calls them short spat- 
terdashes, worn by ploughmen, as if the wearing of 
them was confined to that class of persons; in this 
he is evidently mistaken : they appear to have been 
worn .by persons of rank and .quality. 

Open my trunk, lay my richest suit on the top, 
My ytfvet •Uppers, doth of gold ga m m$he$, *e. 

O. P. What You Wzu. 

Cambison (O. F.), a stuffed doublet, worn under 
armour, and under which was sometimes added an 
iron breast plate. 

Wifhouten sotoned aketoon, 
Other plate, other garnnhiam. 

Rom. o» K. Ausaunbbb. 
Bright marygold compos'd their gambiwn. 

Wat's Fab. Hvbumb Aim B«tAMmn. 

Game (S. gamari), in jest, not seriously. 

But peace or no, for earnest or for game. 

Chaucbr's Troi. and Cubs*. 

Ganely, readily, -dextrously; we still use the word 
ungainly to signify awkwardness. 

Qanely thotuchaltin come, 
In lytel while it schal be nome. 

Rom. of Rich. Coru* dk Liow. 

Gang (S. gangan), an old word signifying to go, 
chiefly used in a ludicrous manner. 

But let them gang alone. 

S*BN8BB'S Shbp. Cal. 

G angle (F.jangler), to make a noise. 

While they weore so in mangle, 

Theo Indiens gan g angle. 

Rom. or K. Amsauvdjls. 

Gar (Is. giore), to cause or make ; a word still in 
use in the northern counties and in Scotland. 
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B«t speemuyl pray theeffcptte dere> 

Gar us have mete and drinke, and make us cheere. 

OhAucbb's Raw's Talk. 

Tell me, good Bobbina]* what f**« thee greet, 

Sfxnsxb's Ship. Cal. 

Garboil (F. garbouile)', a disorder,, uproar, com- 
motion. 

Look bare, and at tky sovereign leisure lead 
The^ garboils she awak'd. 

ANTH. AND CLIOFATXAr 

Such is thegarsoife of this conflict, (hen. 

Drayton's England's Paekassvs. 

Garden houses. In the early drama, frequent 
mention- is made of these houses, which the citi- 
zens of London erected in the suburMs-L StuVbs, 
in his Anatomie of Abuses (1505), states them to 
be gardens, paled or walled round, having ar- 
bours, bowers,, banquetting houses, &c. erected 
therein. The ladies are accused' of using tMem 
chiefly for the purposes of intrigue. 

Garden houtet are not truer bawds to cuckold making, than 
I will be to thee and thy stratagem. 

O. P. Tim City Night Cap. 

Imitate the ancient wjse citizens of this city, who used caret 
folly to provide their wives gardens near the town, to. plant, &c. 

O. P. All Foocs. 

Gargbyld (F< gargouiUe), the spent of a gutter in 
ancient castles and mansions 1 , usually made to*re- 
semble the heads of beasts, &c 

Oargeipd with greyhounds and with many lions. 

Towsa or Doctrinb. 

Garish (S. gewiaf), shewy, splendid, gay, glaring. 

A dream of what thou wast j agarbftflag, 
To be the aim of every dangerous shot. 

K*. Rich. hi. 
Hide me from day's gst>fefteye~ 

Milton's £l Pbnsxroso. 

Z2 
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Garland (F. garlande), a wreath or chaptet of 
flowers; a term in archery, signifying the ring or 
wreath within which the prick or markwas placed 
to be shot at. A miscellaneous collection of songs 
or poems was also called a garland. 

The second shot had the wighte yeonaa, 
He shot witty* the g*rim+ 

O. B. Robin Hood and G«r* •» Cteasonirsi. 
These are out of ballads ; she has ag the Gar to* of 0tW WiU 
by heart. 

O. P. A Match as? Miami 



Gastkd (S. gast)j frightened* alarmed; though 
this word is now obsolete* agluM is still used. 

Or whether f «jf«t! by the adit I made, 
Full suddenly hi ted. 

Gate (Do. gaf), a way of passage, the march or 
manner of walking. 

With that word Reson went hejg ate. 

Chaucbr'b Ron. or no Bess.. 

Bought regarding, thsy kept on their jrotf . 

Spb98«r*8 F. Qmuif«. 

Gauds, toys, trinkets, ornaments; the word is of 
no certain derivation, but most probably from L. 
gaudere, the more general acceptation of the term 
being any thing which gives pleasure, whether 
to the eye, taste, or heart. 

Apairofbedes, black as sable, 

She toke and hynge my necke about. 

Upon the gaudet all without. 

Gown's Con. Am, 

By this gaude have I wonnen, yere by yere* 

An hundred mark. 

Chaucbr's Pardoner's Talk. 

With bracelets of her hair, rings, gaudes, conceits. 

Mu>s« Niche's Dbjeam 
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Gaure, to stare or look ardently. 

For them that gaured and cast on me their sight. 

Lydqatb's Trao*' 
The neighbours, both small and grete, 

In ronne for to gavrmon this man. 

Chavow's Miupa's Tali. 

Gavelock (S. geeefoc), a javelin. - . 

Al so thic the arwe shoten, ' 

In sonne beame so doth the moten, 

Oavelokes al so thicke flowe. 

Tajm of Miklin. 

Gear (S. geawre), furniture, possessions, orna- 
ments. 

Array thyself in her most gorgeus gear* 

Spawn's F. Qvsbk. 
M- Fortune be a good woman, she is a good wench fbr this gear, 

Mibchant of Vbnick. 

Geason (S. geseanj, wonderful*, rare, scarce, un- 
common. Dr. Johnson says the word is only to be 
found in Spenser, but in this he is mistaken; it 
frequently occurs in the old drama, particularly in 
Appius and Virgin**, What You WW, The 
Wounds of Civil War, &c. 

Found nothing that he said unmeet nor geatom 

Sfsnsml's F. Qvbsn. 
It-was €rosty winter season, 

And fair Flora's wreath was geaean. 

R. Gamra't PtttrOMBt,. 

Geck (S.geac), a fool or dupe; also, to mock or 
deride. 

And made the most notorious geck and gull. 

Twelfth Nzoht. 
Gudeman, gra mercy for your geek, 

Quod Hope, and lowly louts. 

Chsrry and Slab. 

Gent (O. F.), proper, handsome, elegant. 

For young she was and hewed bright, 
Sore pleasaunt and fetes withall, 
Gent and in her middle small. 

CSAVCSB'S.Roit. ov Tag Ro*je» 

Z3 
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She that was noble, wise, as fair and gent, . 

Fairfax. 

Gboroe a Green, the famous pinner of Wakefield, 
celebrated in the old ballad of Robin Hood and 
the Pinner, &c. He fought with and beat both 
Robin Hood and Little John, and hence obtained 
the character of a man of extraordinary prowess. 

Mow spruce and nimble, and more jay to seem, 
Than aame attorney's cierk or George a Grim* 

8TSPBBNS* APOLOOY W9B, HlAODOTVSr 

And were you as good as George* Green; 

IshaUnakebokttotosinafafe. 

Hunnaas. 

Germin (L.germen), a plant, shoot, or sprout, 
generally used in a figurative sense. 

Crack Nature** mould, all germim spill at once 

that make ungrateful man. 

K. Lsab* 

— — Though the treasure 

Of Nature's germin* tumble all together. 

Gestb (L. gestum), a representation or shew; also, 
from the O. F. geste, a deed or achievement, and 
from F. giste, a bed, derived from L. jacet, the 
journal of the several days or stages prefixed to the 
progresses of our kings. 

The Roman gtstts molten remembrance 

Of many atrew wife. 

Chauckr'8 MxftCHA)rr r s Talt. 

Who fair them qurtes, as him b eseeme d best. 

And goodly can discourse with many a noble geste. 

Spbvser's F. Qukbx* 

■ ■ rn give yon my commission 

To let him there a month behind the geUe 

Prefixed for parting. 

Winter's Talk. 

The kail or refectory, appropriated in a nunnery 
for the entertainment of the guests, was called the 
geste halle. 
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The abbess and the nooses alle 

Fair hym gret in the gette halle. 

Lay ls F*iinb. 

Gibbe, an old worn out animal* A gibbed cat i» 
•aid; baton no certain authority, to be <a he cat. 
Both the etymology and precise meaning of the 
word seem involved in obscurity. It was applied 
generally as a term of contempt. 

Pbr who feat's bat a qwsen, mw> sots*, wise, 



Would from a paddock, from a bat, * gibbe, 
Sevh dear eoncentiags bide I 

HAJfLBT, 

I am as nelaaahdlr *s a gi$bt <**. 

l Paet K. Hbn. it. 

Gibberish, deduced by Skinner from P. gaber, to 
cheat, and by Dr. Johnson, from Geber, the astro- 
nomer of Arabia, whose works are full of the jar- 
gon of the alehymists; others have given different 
but equally uncertain etymologies— unintelligible 
language, unmeaning gabble ; sometimes applied 
to the cant language of gipsies, 

'■ The sheeted dead 



DM squeak and fitter fen the streets of 

Hamlet, 
Think you 1*11 learn to spell this gibberish. 

O, P. totatisuunt won My Moniy. 

Gif (S. £*/), the conjunction if, still in use in some 
parts of England and Scotland* 

0?aa79oo«knift%twttBmdbJ»dainsv 

Come forth, Ac. O. B. Sin Albinos a. 

Gigg (O. Fr gtgue*), a wanton woman, a strumpet. 

Some spend her erodes upon gigge*, 
And Sft d en hem of great ansae. 

Chaucbk's Plowman's Talk. 

Giglot, derived as the last word, and having the 
same meaning. 

Young Talbot was not born to ft the pillage of a gfeJec wench. 

1 Part K. Hsn. it. 
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Impudent giglotl wm it not enough to Abuse me, but also 
to belie me. 

O. P. Moras* Bosui*. 

Gilofre (F. giroflee)., the clove, a mere transposr- 
tien of the French derivation; the name is still 
retained in the word gillyflower, which yet is a 
corruption, as the word in the midland counties is 
both spelt and pronounced giUiver. The suppo- 
sition of Bailey and others, that it is so called from 
July, t. e. July flower, is incorrect; first, because 
the addition of "flower" is a corruption; and, 
secondly, the plant blossoms in March- and April, 
and not in- July. 

The canel and the licoris, 

And sweet swrour of inyntei-wisr 
The gilofre, quybebe, and mace. 

Rom. of K. Ausavndub. 

CriifHAL (h. gemellus), a double ring, made in links; 
any piece of joined work, the parts moving within- 
each other ; a quaint piece of machinery. 

I think, by some odd gimmals or device, 

Their arms are set like clocks. 

l Paet K. Hbn. rr. 

And in their pale dull mouths the gimmalbit 
lies, foul with chew'd grass, still and motionless. 

- K. H»n. ir. 

Ging (SJgang), anciently used for the modern word 
gang, a company of men acting together. 

There's a knot, a ging, a pack, a conspiracy against me. 

Msrry Wivis of Windsor; 

Gingerly (STw. gangare), cautiously, nicely, with 
gentleness. 

What is't that you 

Took up so gingerly f 

Two Gbnts. op Vbroma. 
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Gipon (F./tipon), a sort of surooat made of silk or 
velvet, adorned with armorial bearing*, reaching 
only to the Waist; sometimes spelt gyppon, jopon, 
and giupon. 

Som wol Warned In an habergeon, 
Aad in a breet plate and a gipe** 

CuAvtmm** K*noaT*s Tali. 

Gu»8KRK (F. gibectir*), a pouch, purse, or bag. 

An anlace, aad igiptert ail of silk, 

Hinge* bis gisdle. 

G*AtfC*ft'S P*An*t.tx*i Tals.. 

Gian, to strike or give a blow; also, to revile, re- 
proach, or taunt ; said to be derived from the S» 
gyrd, bnt this seems a strained etymology. 

0ire> off Gyles' head* and let him go no f erthte. , 

P. PlOWM AJT. 

To ilea him and toffeelm off his bed. 

Chapcbb's Monkbs Taxi. 

Being mored, he win not spare to fans' the goda. 

COaiOLAXVf* 

Girdlestbad (S.gtroM and stede), thejplace where 
a girdle is worn. The old Saxon word stede i& 
still retained ill bedstead,, homestead, See. 

Stvto* yowcself in two halres, just by the ffrdkstssa:. 

O. P. Sastwau> Hoi. 

Gire (Lu gyr**), a circular motion, described by 4 
living body. Set>"Gyre/' 

Hist 1 beheld Mm horerifrg la the air, 

And then down stooping with a hundred g****, 

Gi8E (S. wis a), manner, costom ; subsequently and 
now written guise. See that word* 

The homes fall of meeth, as was the gi$e, 
There lacked nougat to don her sacrifice, 

Chaucer's Knight's Taw., 
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Oiterni (0. F. gist erne), a musical stringed ft* 
- strument, called also a cittern, somewhat r e sem - 
bling the modem guitar, which is derived from 
the old word. 

The atoanci when it was night, bright thofie, 
And Absolon his gHteme hath i-take. 

Chaucbb's Mills*'* Tauc 
He has travell'd, and speaks languages 
As a barber's boy plays oth' gittern. 

O. P. Tu bIabbiaob Niobt. 

Glade (S. getUad), an avenue in a wood. 

U> where they spy 'd how iB ft gloomy gMr ■ 

The lion sleeping lay . 

•rami*'* IT. HosbabVb Tint. 

Glairb (S.gter), the white of an egg; any visoous 
matter, 

Unslakked lime, chalk, and glebe of an egg. 

CHAUCBB'S CHABONS, YBOMAB's TALI* 

Blood poison, slimy, gfore*. 

That in his body so abondant were-. 

Mibb. fob Mao, 

Glave (F. glaive), a broad sword or falchion. 

And whet her tongue as sharp as sword or gktve, 

Chaucbb's Coubt or -Lav* 
O, mistress ! the mayor and all the watch 
Are coming towards our house with glave* and bOls. 

O. P. ARDKN OF FaTSBSBAH. 

Glavkr (Br. glqfr), to flatter or wheedle. 

Venus who knew she did bat gtaver, 

For all the fine smooth words she gave her. 

Cotton's Vibo. Tkav. 

Glbdk (S. gled), a coal in a state of strong heat. 

The cruel ive, redde as any glede. 

Chaucer's Knight's Tali. 

His armour glyttered as dyd a glede. 

O. B. of Chfvy Cham. 

In hart he brent as any glede. 

Ltdoatb's Taoy. 
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Glee (S.g%), anciently signified -music or win- 
. «trelsy generally, and gligmen. (gleemen) were 
minstrels or performers upon some musical instru- 
ment. 

The glemt* uteden hir tonge, 
The wode aqueightte so hy songe. 

Ron. o» K. Alis^vndbb. 

There saw I syt in other sees, 
Slaying upon other sondry glee*. 

Chaucsb's Bom of <Fakc. 

43 leek (S. glig), •* .musician; also, music. The 
verb to gleek, tarom the Saxon gltgrnan, a droll or 
mimic, signifies to sneer at, gibe, mock, or make 
merry with. Gleek (F. glic) was also a game at 
•cards now totally unknown. 

What wm you give us f— No money but the gleek; • 
I will gire you the minstrel. 

R0MBO AtfD JUEIftT. 

I can gleek upon occasion. 

MlDS. Nl6Ht*S DBBAM. 

There's gleekiar youj let me have my gird.. 

O. P. MOTHBB BOMBIK. 

What? Fenny gleek I hope's in fashion yet. 

O. P. The Wits. 

<3ljbnt (S. glidan), moved swiftly, gfided. 

Out of his saddle he hym glente. 

Row. or Rich. Ccbob x>s Lidw. 

Grea hondes thorowe the greres glent. 

O. B. op Chbvt Chacb. 

Gloaming (S.gZcmtmg), the twilight; and, figura- 
tively, dulness, melancholy, gloomy. 

The gloating comes, the day is spent. j 

A. Humb's Chbow. 

What devill, women? plucke up your hart and leve of al this 

glotning. 

O. P. 6am. Gurton's Wm>LB. 

Globe Theatre. This theatre was situated on 
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Banksid*, and was the house in which Sbakspeate 
^mcted. A licence was granted to him and others 
'in 4003 for theatrical representations. It wm a 

summer theatre, and the performances took place 

in the day time; it was built of wood, on the site 
•of the old Bear Garden, and was of a circular 

form in the interior. Shttkspeare'a K. Hen. V. 

confirms this fact. 

« » ' ■ Canwectam 
Into this wooden O the very casqnea 
TnictdidalMghttheairatAgfncotirtr 

Hu* th« Giol* (i. e. the fhectre), 



Wherein (quoth he j reigns a worW of vie*, 
Had been consumed. 

O. P. T«B MuSlV LCMHUXA QlAM* 

Glout, to look sullen, to pout ; said to be derived 
from Goth, gloa, to look attentively: it is still used 
in many provincial dialects. 

He gan to moorne, and held hym sty lie j 
Heglmtted, and gan to sykc. 

Rom. op Rica. Ctiwa di Lion. 
Glcuting with sullen spite, the fury shook 
Her clotted locks, and blasted with each tatfe. 

GaRTB^B DlSFBNSART. 

Gloze (S.gle&an), to wheedle, flatter, or collogue. 

Therefore ye gfozen Goddes hests, 
And begile people yong and old. 

CuAvcan's Plowman's Tali. 
Of me, certain thou shalt not be glozed, 

Chavcbr's Nonnrs Pribsus Talk. 

Gnar (S. gnyrran), to growl, snarl, or murmur. 

He gan to rear liis bristles strong. 
And felly gnar, 

Spenser's F. Qcbsn. 

And wolves are gnarli/tg who shall gnaw thee. 

2 Part K. Hbv. ti. 
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Gnarled (Tea. knerre), knotty. 

Split's* the aawoagabioaod gmmrttd oak* 

IfSAS. for Mxas. 

Gobbet (F. gefctra), small pieces, a lump, or morsel. 

He MM fe« had * f«M«f of the Mfl 
That St. Pater had. 

£hAUCEE*S PRO. TO PaEDONEB'S Taj.b. 

Fall of gtesjt tamps of flee* and gtMuCt raw. 

SrBVSBB's F. Qpxnjr. 

{SodemaN (from good and man), the master of the 
house, the landlord, and sometimes the husband ; 
this was its original signification, but afterwards 
it was applied as a rustic mode of salutation, and 
generally ironically. 

The god&tnan welcomed faire the kyng. 

Rom. or ras Ssvbm Sacks. 
The godenumoftbehsMMe was Doom bight. 

Spbnsbb's F. Qvas^r, 

Nay, hear you; goodman, deliver. 

Hamlet. 

God's santy, an ancient oath, a con traction of 
God's sanctity or holiness. 

God's sante! this is a goodly book. 

O. P. Thb Lonobk Thou liv'st the Mors 
Fool Tbo* Art. 
By God' a sonties! 'twill be a hard way to hit. 

Mbrcb. of Venice. 

Godward, towards God, inclined to godliness, 
religious. 

Re was a very rogue in the bpsiaoas b e tw e e n taaa and man $ 
hot as to Boivmnd, he was always accounted an upright man and 
very devout. 

O. P. Cutter of Colbmaji Stbebt. 

Goel (S. geolewe), yellow; benoe gold ia so called 
from being of that colour. 

Hop roots so wcU chosen, let skilful go set, 
The goeler tad younger, the better. 

Tussbju 

AA 
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Gofibh (O. F. gojjte), indiscreet, foolish. 

For to beware of go/faee peopto's-apeeehe. 
That ilremen things which thai never were. 

CHAOcam'rTmoi. an» Cm 

Gollb, the hand*, a word of no ascertained etymo- 
logy. Dr. Johnson says it is used in contempt; 
bat it is* word in common use with the old dra- 
matists, and not always if ever used in that sense. 

These claws shall claw yoa to a bar of shame, 

Where the* shaft shew thy g*B. ' 

O. P. Ram A14BT. 
- Down with bis goto, I charge you. 

O. P. Mayor, of QuiNsonotrop. 

Gom (8. gumo), a man. See " Groom." 

I Glofcon, quod the gome, giltye me yelde. 

P. Plowman's Vis. 
The Gomet that were egre of sight, 
With falchions feUe they gan>to fyght. 

Amis and Aiiilovx. 

Good cheap, a literal translation of the French bm 
morchk. Cheap, from the Saxon Ceapan, to -traffic 
or sell, was a general name for a market, the pre- 
sent Cheapside being formerly called West Cheap, 
from a market being held there, and from hence 
is also derived chapman (S. ceapman), a dealer. 

I wold bryng them all to heven as goodthepe, 

O. Inter. Thc Four p.'n 

But the sack that thou hast drunk me, would have bought me 

lights as good cheap as the dearest candles. 

1 .Part K. Hmn. -it. 

He buys other men's cunning, good cheap in London. 

Pkkkak's Bkl-man*s Niomt Waxkss. 

Good den, an abbreviation of good evening, a 
salutation. 

Good den, Sir Richard— God a' mercy fellow. 

$. Jom*. 
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Goodyer (F. gougere), the lues venerea, an ex- 
clamation formerly in use, which is superseded by 
the better understood but not more delicate what 
«' pox. 

Vfhttigoodfierc ille you, mother f 
GoMlp Quemy, what a guadi/rr would you Jiuve I 



Gorbelly (from F. gourmand), a gross feeder, one 
whose paunch is distended by gluttony. 

Hang y t, gerbettiti kn»vcs, ui ye undone I 

1 Pi«T K. H«M. IT. 

Gokd, an instrument used in gaming, so says Dr 
Johnson ; but from the quotations to illustrate its 
meaning, it would rather seem to be the name of 

some now-forgotten game. 



Let vultures gripe lay pits ; '. 






Gore (B. goror), a piece of cloth inserted in a gar- 
ment to widen it, being pointed at one end and 
broad at the bottom. 



i shall my Lemnitn be. 



tit rut or Sin Tin 



Gossamer (low Lat. goesipium), the long white 
cobwebs which Boat in the air in autumn. 
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A lover may bestride the gunmmmw,. 

That idle in the wanton summer air.' 

Boat* avp j\ 

Gossip (3. godsyb). The primary signification i* 
relationship or affinity, but it has other meanings! 
as the sponsor at a christening*, and was generally 
understood to' be the godmother. Oar ancestors,, 
comprehending a spiritual affinity between the 
child and its sponsors, called them godsyb, as re* 
lated through God. It also denote* boon com- 
panions and idle talkative women. 

At if I hare a gtmtp or a ftttnd. 

CiAucu't Pao. to ma Wiva op Bat*. 
*Tit»otaBuad,foriaAhatbf«f<jtf. 

TWO GlK». OF VMOVA* . 

to 40 the otto* of a mei|?iboar, 

And be a forts at her labour. ^ 

Goste (S. ga&i), mind or spirit. 

As well in body as in gorte, chaste was she* 

Chavcsr's Chaivons, Ysoman's Taxi. 

Gouts (F. goutte). This word has no singular, and' 
though it is originally derived from the French, 
the meaning is not simply drops, but condensed or 
clotted matter, as congealed blood, &c; in this 
sense, it is still in use in the midland counties. 



I see tfceftstffl, 



And on thy blade and dudgeon goutt of blood. 

Macbkth. 

Gramaryk, the art of necromancy, and probably a 
corruption of the French word grimoire, which, in 
the old French romances, signified a conjuring 

book. • 

The first was gramurie, 
Musics and astronomic. 

Rom. ok to* Skyxn Sags**. 
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My nother wu a western woman, 

And learned in grmmarie. 

O.B. •* Euro Eitmxek. 

<*rame (S. gram), grief or anger ; it is used in both 
senses by Chancer. 

A maanes mirth it wet torn •Itog rmmi . 

Chavcbe's Qbawon*, Ymkan's Tali. 

Gramero y (F. grand merci), literally, great thanks ; 
an expression of obligation. 

Oramcrcy, Mammon, said tbe "fcentie knight. 

SrBtfswnli *. Qvjk*. 

Be it so, Titos, *&&g ra Mcrcy too',- 

Tit. AwdeoW. 

Grange (L. granagiufn), originally so-called from 
the place where the rents (paid in- grain) to the 
monasteries were deposited ; it afterwards denoted 
a farm house, halving the usual buildings attached 
necessary for the purposes of husbandry ; and, as 
such houses were generally at a distance from any 
neighbourhood, it became a term for any lone 
house. 

There, at the moated grange, resides the dejected Mariana. 

MSAS. FOR MSAS. 

— — — — This is Venice; 

My house is not a grange, 

Othblld; 

Grayle (F. grSle), small particles of sand or any 
other thing. 

That all his bones as small as sandy gtu$le 
He broke, and did his bowels disentrayl. 

Spbnsbr*s F. Qcckk. 

Greaye (S. graf), the old way of spelling grove, 
a thicket of trees. 

Yet when she flew into that cotert greave, 

He, her not finding, both them thus nigh dead did leare. 

granrssA's Y. Qubent. 

AA3 
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Seme ^tiwtaUertireea, some ia the #ret*#. 

DftAYTOlf'8 POLYOLB* 

Gredaline, derived by Boyer from grt8 de lin, 
literally, the grey of flax, haying- a purple hue- 
Cotgrave has the word grediUe, puckered, and 
hence it may admit of a doubt, whether the colour 
or the shfepe of the garment is to be understood by 
the quotations ; the former is the most probable 
supposition. 

His love— (Low! help tti!) fades like my gredaUne petticoat; 

O. P. The Parson's Wkddino, 

Hie gridclin pall that down, ber shouldeie flowed. 

Lay at Ska, Lawtal. 

Gree (P. gr£) 9 good will, good graces, farour. 



We ought 



' ■* • - ReceJvea all ia grw that God us seat 

ChAUCS**S CLBRK'S TAllr 

Which the accepts with thamks and goodly gr&e, 

SPENSER'S P. Qvret. 

The verb gree (O. F. greer), to agree, is com- 
monly so spelt in old authors. 

11m meant that greet "with country mtndctec beat* 

Greene's Farewbll to Folly. 

Greece (F. grame), fat. 

Eche of them slew a hart otgre'eee. 

O. B. Ada* Bill, Cltm or tmi 
Clough, &c. 

Green sleeves, a popular ballad, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, called A Northern Ditty of the 
Ladye Green Sleeves. 

But they do no more keep place together than the hundredth 

psalm to the tone of Green Sleeves 

Mbrry WivBg of Windsor. 

Grees (F. grez), sometimes written grice, a flight 
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of steps ; the plural of grtt, * stair or rtep, derived 
primarily from the Latin gradus. 

By many a gw, ymade of natty! grayt. 

Ltdoatk. 
OUt. That's a degree of lore* 

Viol. No, notagri*. 

Twelfth Niobt. 

Greet (S. grmdian), to weep, cry, or lament* 

I am, Thomas, your hope, to whom ye crie ami grete. 

P. bAv«tw»f a Caaoir. 

Tell me, good Hobbinol* what gars thee greetet < 

JBtiNftsa'a ftflif. CIal. 

Gregorian trbb, a cant term for the gallows, so- 
called from Gregory Brandon, the common hang- 
man in the time of Charles I. 

This trembles under the black rod, and he 
Doth feat his fate from the Oregwrum fret. 

Xtao. fcaaaaiATicvs. 

Greithe (S. geradian}, to make ready, prepare. 

Unto the Jewes such an hate had he, 
That he bade greithe his chare fell hastily. 

CkAucta's tfosrftss Pao. 

Gride (It. grwfare), to pierce with a cutting weapon* 

Such was the wound that Scndamour did gride, 
For which Dan Ffceeta' self eaawft a salve provide. 

SMiifsaa'* f. Quhn. 

Griefs (F. grerer), wrongs, grievances. 

fcnow, then, 1 here forget all former griefs. 

Two Gstrts. Of Vafeo**. 

Oris (F.), a grey fur, of great value* 

The parte all of fur tad grit. 

O. B. Gut or Warwick. 
I saw his stores* pwfiled ottae fcond 
With grit, and that the finest Us the kna*. 

Chaucsr's Pao. to Cant. Tales. 

Gribely (S. gridic), abominable, dreadful, hide- 
ous 
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, tipeke a* more* it is a ^rioty thing 
Of her horrible lust and her likynf . 

Chaucbr's Wifb #f Bath's rv.a. 

Full black and gristly did bis face affair. 

SrBNsxa'a F. Qubsjt. 

Grizel, commonly called Patient Grizel, the lady 
of Walter, marquis of Saluce in Lombardy, who 
tried her patience and constancy by the most 
severe tests, which nevertheless she bore without 
complaint or repining. 

With words far bitterer than wo rm w o od, 
That would in Job or Orixei stir rsood. 

Hudibba*. 

Grogram (F. grog grain), a species of staff of a 
coarse texture. 

The imperial flower his neck with pearl attires, 
t Thelifly high her silver grogeram rears. 

Plbtcbbb's Purplb Islajtp. 

Tout only wearing is yoaiTgrogeram. 

BOMBTtS POBMS. 

Groine, to sulk or hang the lip in discontent. Cot-* 
grave gives /aire le groin, to pout, lower, or 
frown. 

And yet if she for other encheson 

Be wroth, then shalt thou have a groine anon. 

Chaucbr's Troi. and Crbss. 

Groom or Grome, a corruption of the Saxon gwna, 
a man; it, in old writers, also signifies a male ser- 
vant, whatever be his duty or office. See " Gom." 

Husband ne wyff, ne maide ne grome, 

Rom. op Rich. Cosur db Lion. 

Then called she a groom, and forth him led 

Into a goodly lodge. 

Spenser's F. Qubsjt. 

Groundling. In the early state of dramatic enter- 
tainments, the pit of the theatres was literally on 
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the ground, having' neither floor nor benches; 
bonce the frequenters of that part of the house 
were called groundlings. 

Year g rmt n dK ng and gaBery eonunonertorys Us fpOft for* 
penny. 

DKKKAR'S GtTL*8 HOKN BOOK. 

TO split the ear* of. the groundling* t ' 

Hamlst. 

Growte (S. grufyy. groats, u e. oats, with, the out- 
ward skin or hull taken off, made into a dish, 
mixed with butter. A mess of dillegrowte is still 
served up at the coronation feast of the kings of 
England, according to ancient custom. 

Sweats muifc or whig his bottts had. 
As much ti It might hold*. 

o. B. Ajuitiw a*p Oviaw.. 

Grunsil or Groundsel (S. gnmd and till), the 
pieee of timber fixed in the ground under the door 
of a house or other building, the threshold. 

In his own temple, on the grounspl edge, 

' Where he fell flat; and sham'd his wotahffpen. 

P*r. Lost.. 

"Outcasts of hextcal O abject met and scented t" 

Began he, on the horrid grutuet standing. 

Cabby's Pants.. 

Guarded (F. garder). A garment welted or bor- 
dered was said to be guarded, because it kept the 
cloth from being torn.;, these afterwards came to 
be used as ornaments on wearing apparel. 

flfaphattalfoery 

More guarded than his fallows. 

Mftaca. or Vratcs. 

PU have that go like a citfeenj with* guarded gown and 
French hood. 

O. P. Lokao* PaonioAi.. 

Guaribh (P. guenr), to heal, cure, or restore to 
health. 
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Daily she dressed him, end did the be§V 

His grievous hart to guaruh. 

8miiift*i F.-Qun*. 

Guerdon (F.), price, reward, or recompense. 

The glorec of heaven with whiche God thai guerd** mem for' 

his good deedes. 

Cbaucbe's Psrsonkb's Tali* 

Death, in guerdon of her wrongs, 

Gives her fame which never dies. 

Much Ado abost Nomura. - 

Guise (S, toisa), external demeanour, manner, 
Habit, custom, peculiarity, either in conduct or 
dress. See " Gise." 

And ti the gvttt was in his oomktrce, 
Ful high npoa a chair of gold stood he. 

ClAVCBft'f XiritKT'd Taw. 
This Is htr very gtdtti obserre her. 

HACMTI. 

Gurge (L. gurge*), a golf or whirlpool. 

The plain wherein a black and bttariaooj gwyt 
Boils oat from under ground. 

Rere a boat kicking in the surges, 
And there one sinking in the gurgn, 

Corroir's Vino* TftAV. 

Gye (O. F. guier) % to guide or govern. The word* 
" gee/ 1 used to horses, is probably derived from this. 

And all Romayn and Lombardie, 
For thou can'st ful wel heom gye. 

Rom. op K. AxisAtnroas. 

And if that ye in dene- love me gie, 
Be will you love as me. 

GstAvosa's Noxwvs Tali. 

Gyre (L, gyrus), the act of turning.round, a circle 
described by moving in an orbit; it is used figura- 
tively to signify changeable, unsettled, fee. See 
" Gire." 

Into a study he fell sodenly, 

As doen those lovers in their queint gjrr**. 

Chauckr's Knight's Tali. 

Or. strike or hurlen round in warlike gyre. 

Sr«NSBa*6 P; Qui**. 
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H. 



Habergeon (F. Jumbergeon), a coat of mail, cover- 
ing only the head and shoulders ; a piece of armour. 

Som wol be armed in an hmbcrgeon. 

Chaucer's Kni0ht's Talt. 

Lodg'd in M agnano's brass hmbergem, 
Who straight "a surgeon" cried. 

HUDIBRAS. 

Ha?b nab (6. habban nabban), any thing done at 
random or without previous consideration. 

Then looks 'em o'er to understand 'em, 

Although set down hob nab, at random. 

Ism. 

Hackenay (F. haquen&e), formerly a general term 
for a horse, though new appropriated to a hired 
or common one. 

Neythyr stede nor pal/ray, 

But a staffs was bis kackenap. 

Sir Cmmbs. 
?fle sayd I had stolen hym; and I sayd nay: 

This is, sayd he, my brother's haekenape. 

Old .Morauty of Htosk Scorxbr. 

Haggard (F. hagard), a wild species of hawk 
which, if not property tamed, will fly -at birds not 
vgame. * 

As hagard hawk presuming to contend 

With hardy fowl. 

Sixnsbr** F**Qqbbn. 

And, like the haggard, check at every feather. 

Twbifth Mraar. 

A proud haggard, and sot to be reclaim'd. 

Massinokr's Maid of Honour. 

Hakoton. See "Acton/ 1 

Halcyon (L. holey o), the name given "to the bird 
called the kingfisher, which breeds in the winter 
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season, and, as tradition informs us, no Hem or 
•tempest happens during the time the eggs are 
hatching, hence halcyon days denote peaceable 
times and pleasant or Mr weather. 



1 Past K. Hs*. **. 

UiXg <F, fefcr), to drag with Violence, to pull with 
force; now c o rrupted into haul. 

HttteAfllfttomUMtteviafttodr. Ito. Artisoft. 

ru tthtti rtaimHi MUtima a— fclilismani s ■ 

1 1 Pawt K. Hi*, ti. 

MjLXXKicnVK X*™™ 8 - M0» the lkhtf or Wf part 



of any thiirc. 



TroUu*, fornerer ytt ao Sede 
Mcfctfefdnfl, 
CHAoeiaVlfeoi. AVD-Cuis. 



Had I*jr nupr,«e hatfmitU tbf [&1*h y ■ . „ » 



>i 



AndhoareiUylanipetwweA^m^tey.lirnit. 

Halidom (S. fcaJtg cfomt), that is, holy doom; the 
sentence at the general resurrection, a form of ad- 
juration. 

Bymy Aaftrfbin, I was fart asleep. 

Tw# Gimoi. 6» VnroftA. 

JUulwtka* <8. Aofcg and mam), the Feast of All 
Saints (1st Nov.). It was anciently a custom for 
persons to go begging on this day for money to 
purchase soul cakes, but the object was to make 
merry with the donation. Its origin was to pro- 
cure money t6 pay for masses for the souls of de- 
parted friends, and the solicitation was made in a 

• whining tone. 

To speak puling, like a beggar at Hallowna*. !•». 
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Mal«E («. Jtafe), the fleck; the verb to hatie, k\g* 
ntttod to embrace the neck with arfledtioii. 

And when she found Ola* he Wat false, 
She hong herself by the Aatee. 

Ckavosr'i Bo kb of Famr. 

Instead of stroke* each oilier kissed glad, 
And lovely hatUtt. 

Sf^nmr's F. Qcbbv. 

If AWt man be his dole, a proverbial expression 
of frequent occurrence in the ancient drama ; the 
dole was the provision distributed at the doors of 
the houses of the opulent, but it subsequently 
fneant any thing dealt out or distributed, and the 
sense of the proverb is, " may your dole or share 

> 

be that which will make you happy.'* 

Whereto, happy man be kit dole, 1 trust that I shall not speede 
worst. 

O. P. Damon and Pythias. 

, Happy mum ie. kit id* tto&wAmnbat. 

O.P. Grim, thk Collibr or Croydov. 

Harborowe or Herborough (S. herberga), a 
lodging, an inn. 

For my tronth, if I should not lye, 

Inatsey this yere so merry a company ' ' 

At ones in this herbetowe as \s now. 

Chavcir's Pro. to Pardoner's Talk. 

Hardiment (F.), boldness, courage, stoutness. 

For through him had I hardiment 
Again to daunger for to go. 

■ C&aucxr's Rom. or tAb Ads*. 

Bat he himself betook another way • 
TO make more trial of his harHmeni, 

Spknsrr's F. Qvhv« 

Harlo? (O. F. arlot). Anciently this word signi- 
fied a base and worthless person, and was applied 

BB 
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indiscriminately to both sexes, bat never in the 
sense it is now used was appropriated to a female; 
it also denoted a servant of the lowest order. 

- A sturdy harlot went hym aye behind, 

- Hurt was Mr hostes man and bare a sakke. 

Chacor's SoMPNoun's Talk. 

The harlot king 

Is qraite beyond mine arm. 

Wivnn'e Talk, 

Harness (F. harncris), defensive armour. 

A goodly knight, all dressM in hornet meet. 

SrnNsna'a. P. Qrasv. 

' Blow wind, come wrack! 

At least well- die with harneu on our back. 

Mackktp. 

Harry (F. harier), to make a predatory excursion; 
to rob, strip, or plunder ; also, to vex, tease* or use 
roughly. 

And boldly brent Northumberland, 
And harped many a towyn. 

O. B. Chbvt Chaci. 
And he that harrow* d hell with heavy stowre. 

Spbnsbr's F. Qubkn. 
I repent me much 

That 1 so harry' d him. 

AVTH. AND &.BOP. 

Hatband. See " Cable Hatband/' 
Hatch (S. hceca), a half door, the upper part of 
the door way being open. 

In at the window or else o'er the hutch. 

R. Joky. 

Hatted (from S. hat), wearing a hat. It appears 
from Hollar's OrncUusMuliebrisAnglicanus (1640) 
that only females of an inferior degree wore hats. 

it is as easy way onto a dutchess 
As to a hatted dame. 

O. P. The Revengers' Traordt. 

Havoc (S. hafoc, a hawk). This was originally a 
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phrase used in hunting, but afterwards became a 
war cry and the signal for indiscriminate slaughter. 

Do not cry havoc where yon should bat hunt 

With modest warrant. 

Coriolanus. 

Cry havoc! and let slip the dogs of war. . 

Jul. Cjbsab. 

Haught and Hautaine (F. haut), high, noble, 
great, and not proud and overbearing according 
to its modern use. 

There is no lady so hauieine, 
Dachetse, coumtssse, ne ehastelaihe. 

CbavcbVs Rom. of ran Rosi. 

Valiant and noble, fall of haughty courage. 

1 Past K, Haw. n. 
Pompey, that second Mars, whose haught renown 
And noble deeds were greater than his fortunes. 

O. P. Coxwsua. 

Hayward, a person employed to take care of the 
hay before stacked, as woodward is one appointed 
to guard or take* care of a wood. 

The hayward bloweth mery his home, 
In ererlche field ripe is corne. 

Rom. of K. axisaundm. 

Heart of grace. This phrase is probably a cor* 
raption of hart ofgreece, from the F. grouse, fit, 
denoting the stoutness of the animal ; a heart of 
grace therefore indicated courage and determined 
resolution. 

These foolish paling sighs 
. AxegoodforBOthin4^--ta]ee iUarf q^#rac«,rnan. 

O. P. T*« Ordinary. 

Hebenon and Heben, the plant henbane, of a 
poisonous quality. 

With juice of cursed hehtnon In a vial. 

Hanist. 

BBft 
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season, and, as tradition informs as, no storm or 
tempest happens during 1 the time the eggs are 
hatching, hence halcyon days denote peaceable 
times and pleasant or fair weather. 

Expect St. Martin's tammer, AaJtjwa d*yt . 

1 Part K. Hbv. to. 

Hale (F. haltr), to drag with violence, to pull with 
force; now corrupted into haul. 

Hitter hale the misbelieving Moor. Tit. Axdrox. 

Ill kmk the dauphin headlong from hit throne. 

1 Part K. Hbv. vi. 

Halfendele ^from S. half), the half or half part 
of any thing. 

Quod Troilus, for never yet no dede 
Had I er now, ne hatfcadtU the drede. 

Chaucrr's Troi. and Criss. 
That mow the hamJd sight was mrfbrth spent. 
And heavenly lampea were halfendele y-brent. 

Srxxna'a F. Qtnmr. 

Halidom: (S. halig dame), that is, holy doom; the 
sentence at the general resurrection, a form of ad- 
juration. 

By my halidom, I was fast asleep. 

Two Gkmts. or Vrrova. 

Hallowmas (8. kalig and mass), the Feast of All 
Saints (1st Nov.). It was anciently a custom for 
persons to go begging on this day for money to 
purchase *oul cakes, but the object was to make 
merry with the donation. Its origin was to pro- 
cure money to pay for masses for the souls of de- 
parted friends, and the solicitation was made in a 
whining tone. 

To speak poling, like a beggar at BaUoumuu. lain. 
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Hepe (S. heopa), the bulbous bead of the flower 
called the dog rose, remaining after the leaves are 
shed, now called hip. < .' f 

Sweet as is the bramble floore 

That bereth the red hepe. 

. Chaucu's Rhtmi of Sib Thofas. 

Herberger, a person employed to procure lodgings. 
See " Harborowe." '"' 

By herberger* that wenten him before.' 

Chaucka's Man of Laitb* Tal». 

Herdes or Hurds, rough coarse hetmp, the refuse 
of the distaff. 

And she had* on a suriteney, 
That not of hempe herdee was. 

Chaucir's Bom* or Th» Ross. 

Herne (S.), a corner. Heme Bay, on the coast of 
Kent, is so called from, being in an angle. 

Sicker in every halke and in every herne 
Particular science for to learn. 

Chapcba's Franklin's Tali. 

Herying (S. herian), to praise or celebrate. 

How I mote tell anon right the gfednesse 
Of Troilns to Venus herying. 

CHAtrcaa's Trot, and Casts* 

Then wonidst thou learn to carol of love, 
And hery with hymns thy lass's glove. 

S*bnskr's Shbf. Cai. 

Hest (S. hoest), command, precept, injunction, 
promise. See " Behest*" 

And ransack all their dens from most to least, 
Regarding nought religion nor their holy heast. 

Sfcnssr's F. Quasir. 

Ref osing-her grand hests, she did confine thee. 

Tsmpsst. 

Hsthing (S), scorn, mockery, derision, contempt. 

All is thy hething fallen npon thee. 
i P. LAJroT6fY*a Outoir* 

BB3 
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AlMlfetsS^ototM^ttafcl Yalta*** '■ 
NawarewedrirentoteO^andtosfcotme, 



Hit day, an interjection «cpteattre of. irolkr and 
exaltation. 

Twii a strange riddle to a lady, 
Hot We, tfmay Wd her: Ug *y/ 

. .■ « HwniaaM. 
Hey db guise, a word of uncertain , derivatkn, 

perhaps a corruption of the last word bey day, that 

fa, after the guke or manner of a frolic; a wiM 

and frolicsome dance. 



By wells aiidrito,mi»ea4owsgreei|fcv 

We niskttr Swot ear ht$ 4m »*•»• 

O. B« Jtoeur GeonraiAOW. 



In nor anttfje* iky dejstfst we go beyond atynej 

Hiccius iMMottua (a corruption of We eat* A das, 
" this is the learned man"), c^nt words used by 
jugglers in the exhibition of their tricks, from 
hence it became a name for a juggler or deceitful 
tricking pqrson. 

An old dull sot, who tol'd the dock 
For many years at Bridewell Dock, 
At Westminster and Hicks's Hall, 
And hicciv* doceius nlay"d in all. 

HVBUMUS. 

HiGHT (S.hatan), named or called. 

A worthy duke, that higki Peritfcoas, 
Tfcat fellow wae to Duke Ineeeae. 

CsfAvcnsa'e Kmort's Tali. 

Malbeco he and Rellenore she Might. 

SffBJrgma** F. Q&skn. 

Hilding (S. hyldan), a low, paltry a degenerate 
fellow ; a term of contempt, sometimes applied to 
the fetfnale sex. . 
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rlnrilship do not toil him a aiding, hold me no more 



Hind (S, A me), a servant, peasant, or rustic. 

A c.iufW of Ford's knaves, his fontts, were culled forth or 



ippogriff (F. hippogriffe), an imaginary winged 
horse. 



then, a cant word for a courtezan or harlot, cor* 
rupted from syren. 

There he syrens in the sea or the world, Si rem as they are 
Dow ailed— in plain English, harlots. 



0, an interjection signifying a stop, limit, or bound. 
Cotton spells it whoe, and as this word is still used 
to horses, it is probably a corruption of the ori- 
ginal word ho, both having the same meaning. 



obby horse. A figure so called, made of paste- 
board or other materials, was introduced in the 
old May games and in the Christmas festivities, 



/ 
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season, and, as tradition informs us, no atom or 
tempest happens during the time the egg* are 
hatching, hence halcyon days denote peaceable 
times and pleasant or fair weather. 



St.H«ti»*sttaiaav*a*9**m. • 

l Past K. Hbv. *s. 

Hax« <F. fcefcr), to drag with Violence, to poll with 
force ; now corru p te d irtto haul. 

mtteJUftthemMbtitefiBt'iroar. fftfr. AwftBD*. 

tU »•» ta« dmftte M ad ia s Swat jOstXapei /' 

1 Pau I. B»n. n. 

H/LKFvmrxVE Xtrtnn 8; half), the %atf or 4atf part 
of any thite.. . . 

Quod Trotta*, for nerer 7* bo dede 
Ha4I^uow,re*a4f«adtJftfa«<ln0t. jt » 

Chauvbe*s T»6x. ax» -Oust. 

^Ti^»^tMM^BlsMir«iitfipmffaaV < ; - 
And hflsrenly Uxnpet were hatfmdele j-hnaA. 

Halidom (S. halig dome), that is,4oly doom; the 
sentence at the general resurrection, a form of ad- 
j oration. 

Brmy haltoom, I was fast asleep. 

Tv» Gams. «♦ Vtarofra* 

Hallow ma% <8. kaUg and mom), the Feast of All 
Saints (1st Nov.). It was anciently a custom for 
persons to go begging on this day for money to 
purchase soul cakes, bnt the object was to make 
merry with the donation. Its origin was to pro- 
cure money t<* pay for masses for the souls of de- 
parted friends, and the solicitation was made in s 
whining tone. 

To speak puling, like a beggar at Hallowmat. Isi». 



\ 
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tiAMfe (» hah), the deck; the verb to AdZft, sig- 
ntttod to embrace the hack With sAfedtiori. 

And when the found fhtfthe was false, 
She hong herself by the kaise. 

Ckaucbr's Bo k» or Famb. 

Instead of strokes each other kissed glad, 
And lovely haulst. 

Mnsbr's F. dutiw. 

Ha*py man be his dole, a proverbial expression 
of frequent occurrence in the ancient drama ; the 
dole was the provision distributed at the doors of 
the houses of the opulent, but it subsequently 
ftieant any thing dealt out or distributed, and the 
sense of the proverb is, " may your dole or share 
be that which will make you happy/* 

Wherein, happy m*n be kit dole, Itrust that I shall not speede 

worst. 

O. P. Damon and Pythias. 

, Happy man Uhi* iolt that misses her. . 

O.P. Grim, ths Collies or Croydon. 

HARBonowfe or Herborough (S. herbergd), a 
lodging, an inn. 

For my trouth, if I should not lye, 

J mat soy this yerem many a company ' 

At ones in this herberowe as is now. 

Chaucbr's Pro. to PardoWbr's Talk. 

Hardiment (F.) 9 boldness, courage, stoutness. 

For through hum had I hardiment 
Again to daanger for to go. 

- Cravcbr's Rom. of thb ftdss. 

Bat he himself betook another way • 
To make more trial of his hardiment, 

Spbnsbr*s F. Qvbbn* 

Harlo? (O. F. arid). Anciently this word signi- 
fied a base and worthless person, and was applied 

BB 
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Holt (8. holt), a wood, grove, or plantation of 
trees* 

When Zcphbros eke with bis eote bfeoOi 
Espired hath in every Ao/t and both* 

Coaucsr's Pk4\ to Gamt. TAUtf . 

Te that frequent the UUe 

And highest totts. 

TtranETtua'a Bonmit, 

Horrent (L. torrent), armed with outward potato, 
bristled, or with the hair upraised. 

Fiery seraphim enoircledroand 

With bright embUtonry and to rr ent am i. 

Fab* Loar. 

HofTSLRT (F. Ko*telerit) t an inn or place of pdblk 
entertainment. . » 

That night was ooanej tote ttrt kmitkp * 
Wtl nine axid twenty in a oompanyv 

CaAtrcia's Fao. to GavcT&iw. 

Houlet (F.&uloWs), the provincial tern for an owl, 
but generally called Padge or Madge hootet 

Adder's fork and blind worm** sting, 
Usard's leg and ho%UV* wing* 

Macbbth. 

Houslk and HousELEN (S. hu&lian), to give or 
receive the holy sacrament, more especially, to 
administer it to a person in danger of immediate 
death* ' 

80 it be doen in due manere, 
A man to hounUu and to shrive. 

Chaucbr's PM>WMAv*a Tali. 

A priest, a priest, 8ir Aldingar, 
While I am a man alive, 

Ma for to * — f e and shrive. 

O. B. Sia Auhnoab. 

Hovs (B. hojia), to Joiter, wait, hover, or remain. 

This queue mnto the pleine rode, 
Where that she Moved and abode. 

Gown's Cow. A* 
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Awhile she totwef, and beheld 
Pavilyons were pight on high. 
* Moats d'Abthvb. 

Hoyting, riotous and noisy mirth. 

We shall have such hoyting here anon, 
YouTI wonder at it. 

O. P. Thi Th*acian Wondbb. 

Re sings and hoits, and revels among 1 his drunken companions. 

BfACMONT AND FlETCBBR'S KNICHT 

or Tax Burning Pbstlb. 

Huckle (Du. huckeh),' the hip bone. 

* » « * 

Par getting upon stamp and huckte, 

. He with the foe began to buckle. 

1 Hudibbar. 

Hue and cry (F.huer), the legal pursuit of a 
criminal! by raising the posse comitatis. 

How shall I answer hue and cry, 
Fora roan gelding: twelve hands high. 

, Ibid. 

Hugger mugger, supposed to be derived from the 
Danish huger morcker, to hug in the dark; with 
secrecy, in a clandestine, manner. 

We have done but greenly, 

In hugger mugger to inter him. 

Hamlkt. 

He died like a politician, in hugger mugger; made no man 
acquainted with it. 

O. P. Ths Rbvbnobbs' Tbagbdy. 

Hull (Goth, hulga), the husk or external covering, 
and hence the body of a ship is so called; the 
verb signifies to drive to and fro without rudder, 
sail! or oar. 

He looked and saw the ark hull on the flood. 

Pah. Lost. 

Here's such a company of fly boats hulling about this g tlltawi, 

that there's no boarding him. 

O. P. Antonio and Mbllida. 

Hulstered (S. heolstra), hidden, retired. 



» «l' 



A Ot»MAmiAJU*MI< « i « 



Shortly I vdt ttwtara#t boV 
ftior* 1 hope ••* to kuMUf* •». 

CaACCBa'e Rov. or *«* Roms* 

Hulver (S. At*#fcf e), the holly, 

RttwtxtaaA«4fc-eafi*a: 



*. >■•»«» »• •*. * ■ .•£■* W** wait I *w* 

CHAvcwt^t Cow* op fin Ruup Rfpo*** 



— 

Humphrey. See " Duke Humphrey." : . 
* Hunt counter, a term derived front banting; to 
trace the scent the reverie way. ' To ran counter 
is^still in qse V> signify to go opposite or nentoarj 
> /ways* • Shakspeare uses il as a term oifqp nto » pt « 



f Past R. Hjut. it. 



Hunt's Up, the name of an old hunting tone, called 
*nt Hunt is Up> played as a serenade* to awaken 
the hunters tod call them to the chase; it some* 
times implied a morning song to a new married 
couple. 

I 1oy6 no chamber music ) but a, dram 
To give me tiunVs Up. 

O. IP. Tan Four Arrnnimoas ■©» &on»ov. 

For Joy of you* friendly agreement the amorous son is eons 
to give yon a Hunt's Up. 

O. P. A CVALtSKGl FOE RftAVTr. 

Hurly (F. hyrler), a noise, howling, or yelling;; 
Hurly Burly, noise or confusion, is also derived 
from the French hurler and burler, to wbfch latter 
word Cotgrave gives the same meaning. Dr. 
Johnson is therefore mistaken in supposing it not 
to be found in any old French word book. Halla 
balloo is also more probably thus derived than 
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from Jamieson's hola bag loup, a hunting exclama- 
tion signifying attend ! keep qiaiet ! the wolf! 

Ay, and amid this hwly I intend 
That all to done in reverend care of her. 

TAMING OF TMJtaMWb 

When the hurly enrty'f done, 

. Whan Ilia battle's lost and iron. 

IIacmvb. 

Hurtle (O. F. heurteler), to move with swiftness 
or impetuosity, to skirmish. 

His approved skill to ward, 

Or strike or hurtle round in warlike gyre. 

Smvmb's F. Qubiw. 

Iron sleet of arrowy shower, 
Hurtle* in the darkenM air. 

Gray's Odb, Thb Fatal Biswas. 

Hutch (V.huche), a chest of an; kind; the verb 
to hutch, is to hoard up. 



In her own loins 



She hutch' t the all-worshipt ore. 

Milton's Com us. 

Hyde (S. hida), a quantity of land, said to have 
been about 120 acres, but Littleton says the num- 
ber of acres was uncertain ; it is sometimes used as 
a general term for a field. 

When eorne rineth in every stood*, 
Mury it is in field and hy4e. 

Rom. ov K. JUisaundbk. 

Hyperion, a name for Apollo or the sun. 

So excellent a king; that was to this 
Hyperion to a satyr. 

HAJfftlT. 

Whereon Hyperion' t quickning fire doth shine. 

Timon or Atbins. 

CC 
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Jack, a nick name for John, which being * common 
one in England, fad i datod a person'Of mean origin, 
and was used as a term of contempt proverbi- 

1 ' ally, as' the word g enfte denoted a person of good 
lineage ; it was also applied to a saucy impertinent 

• fellow. 

. . Qq fro the window, Jack foole, she aside. 

Cbmuck's 1fuunt v c Tau. 

Since every Jmjk beau** % jmtftaastffc 
There's many a jpnite person made a See*. 

K. Rica, ni. 

Jack a Lea*, a puppet thfown at in Lent, tike tkfc 
Shrovetide cock. 

If a boy that is tmwwtat; at Mb 7*eh a Z**t chance to hit me 
on the shins, why, 1 say ■etkhm; Ml ta^qnoqne. 

O. P. Gnsxv*'* To Quoqvs. 
Where than dbTst etas* ato weeks the J**« I^sfc 
For boys to hurl three throws a penny at thee. 

B. Jeers**** Tats a*"*, Jew. 

Jack ei the cbooK bomb (F. jtapxe4**)> -a Igare 
connected with a church clock, made to strike the 
quarters upqa a bell, similar to those which lately 
ornamented the Church of St. Dunstan, in Fleet 
Street. 

Fetta* foeans; here Wa Jkek eWeJsefc. 



R. Rick. n. 

Beeailse that, Bke a Jack 11, e. e/tte el***), thou keep*st the stroke 
Betwixt thy begging and my meditation. 

K. Rick. hi. 

Jack Straw, one ef the leaders of the Essex rebels 
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in 1382, against Richard II. That monarch pub- 
lished a pardon, which Straw's followers accepted, 
and he, being deserted by the mob, was appre- 
hended and hanged. It appears the rag-e of the 
insurgents was directed against the Flemings and 
Lombards, many of whom were savagely slaugh- 
tered. 



Wlifu 






.!: v;:, 



,:-■:: i. s i' in est us Tltl. 

Jacob's staff, a kind of astrolabe or mathematical 
instrument for taking heights and distances. 
iibMiwi 

ant tne hilt,— 






Jambkux (V.jambes), armour for the legs. 



Jank, a Genoese coin of small value, supposed to 
be the gaily halfpence which, with Raskins and 
doitkins, were prohibited in England by stat. 3 
Henry V. 

Vet Hat refused to have adoo with me, 
Became 1 oould not gi\e her many a/au. 

Sj-sxsm'* F. Qi'hesi. 

Jangler (F.jangler), a minstrel or performer upon 
a loud sounding instrument ; it afterwards implied 
a. babbler or idle talker, a wrangler. 
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Ife]raii)4titlonie,t*o«y«vtirfM*JAfe 

CaAucaa't Maw ov Laws* Taik 

Ja*t* (F. genftf), smart, spruce, gay, .geoteeE 
Both Dr. Johnson and Bailey define this word in* 
correctly; it neither means rampant; wanton, er 
shewy. 

TO tint ^ a good/a^ way.ofbaggi*f\ 

O. P. Tn Paeiov*! Wnvam* 
In man or belt they are to comely, 
' BojmUf, ammode, and handaome. 

What tkomgh they drew to Sat and/m*/. 

Wanton. 

Jape (F. gaier), to jest or joke. A jap$r was a 
name given, to a jester or buffoon. 

I droit adveuluo the prion of my best oap 
Thatwne»th«*ndi*)tnowfln,alwmtantoa/«f*. 

O. P. Qam. OvsToirti Mnni* 

Nay, /ape net Mm* lit to no nun rbott. 

SnuTox't Fossa •- 

Jhpert and jngelen, and jangclenri of jeeta. 

E. PL*wxAjn 

Jaunce (F.jancer), to weary or fatigue by "hard 
riding;, fromjancera cheval, to exercise a horse 
violently. 

SpringaU'd and tir'd hjjauncktg Bolinbroke. 

K. Sic*, n. 

Jesses (F. gects), short leathern straps, tied to the 
foot of a hawk, by which the bird was held on the 
hand. 

That Hke an hawk, which feeUnt; herself freed 
Prom heflaandym**, which did let her flight. 

' BMKsaa'i F. Qtra*. 

Jet (F.jeUer), to strut, to have a-proud and pomp- 
ous gait. 

What, shulde a begger he a jetter? 

Old Int. Th> Fovk P.*a» 
How he jett under his adranced prunes. 

TwiLrm Niobt- 



Je tf ise (a corruptien from the L./ttettctum), judge- 
ment or punishment, 

Th er e fore I ask death and my jewise, 
Bmt ale* <ajr 4R0W in the wae wise. 

dHAucta's Kjaa*r»s Tais. 

Ignis fatuus (Lat.}> the ignited vapour which 
arises from stagnant and putrid water, called also ' 
Jack with a lantern, e? Will oHh' wisp. The 
lambent flame, which is caused by this exhalation, 
frequently mislead* tfce tfttreiier, and hence the 
word is used to signify any deceitful appearance,- 

If J did not think thou ha«?6l; free* an igviifateu* or a ball 
of wild lire, there's no pdrthsse hi aaoney. 

1>E*bt K. H»r. IT. 
t Ah igniafatwu* that bewitches 

And leads .*•* }■«■ peeis and ditches. 

Hud ib has. 

Ilk (S. dc), the swne, a word still in «se in Scot- 
land. 

Ther helneth *0*gfct) Jilfefatfc that ift wey : 
Than may I sain that aUe thing: mote dey. 

CpAVC**'* KNIGHT'S TaU,. 

ItLATioN (L. tUtifte), inference, conclusion drawn" 
from premises. 

I aManhvjsastmlateilJasiafk 

9 ^sjsi^svjs^s* *99 i^^f^*»^^s^ww ^wfj^^^^^^p 

Wfeem you shall offer just occasion. 

HUDIBftAS. 

Imbrangle, a low word signifying .to embroil or 
entangle. 

They're cateh'd in knotted law ttkeatffe, 

• Ja*wh4th, wh^once4heyitf:ei«iAra»via<» 
The jnare th«y stir, *he mpxs they're tangled. 

■ Ibid. 

Immanity (JU immanitas), cruelly, savageness, 
barbarity. 



SM A GLOTSAftUL Alffc 



r • « 



lfc m totti impiooa tad wuwbntl 
That each ia iai aarf fr and bloody efarMe 

1 pas* a% n», TK 



Imp (8. impan), a term in falconry; to imp oat a 
feather in the wing of a hawk, was to add a new 
one to the broken stamp. 

Iftfcen we shall shake off our slavish yoke, 
ortaoxdrcos^ngoomstry^baotawlBvv. 



Km Rxca. h. 
A«tfwk«iw»wWihlmttaT>faetev«kbivte^t ' ' 
. V*m toaihers ptasnM wife tMngh*. 

0. P/AIAvmaSab. 

ItfrAitAiftwE (It. tmparadis«rf ), to pat in a start of 
felicity resembling Paradise. 

in 



AHaBysoulamay he ' 

Ja y e r a rff ted In you. 

Domra. 

Impone (L. tropono), to stake, pat; or fay upon. 

The Una;, sir, haa watered him six Barbary hones; 
which he \yu impaned six French rapiers, Ac. 



Importable (O. F.), not to be borne or endared. 

They say so importable it i herpenannce. 

Chaucir's Larraa op Cvnn. 
So both attonce him charge on either syde 
With hideous strokes and importable power. 

Srafmna'a F. Qons*. 

Incarnadine (F. incarnadin), to dye of a red, 
bright carnation, or fle&h colour, used adjectivelj 
to denote that colour. 

■ WHl-aB great Neptune's ocean waah this blood 

Clean from my hand i • No* thjamy hand will rather 

- The multitudinous sea incarnadine. 

Macbbto. 

Such whose white sattin upper coat of sldn, 

Cut upon Telvct rich, ineamadin, 

LOTlLACl'8 LuCAtm. 
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Incontinent (L. incantantvr). The old and obso- 
lete sense of this word is, without delay, imme- 

diatelv. 

" Wheresoever light of the Gospell goeth before. 
There i edification do follow iiiron (incut. 

OiD Int. Tm N*w Custom. 
Unto the place they cutis incBnlbitnt. 

Snnit't F. Oi.isv. 

Incony, a word in frequent use with the old drama- 
lists, but neither the derivation nor precise mean- 
ing can be learnt from its application; perhaps it 
has the same signification as uncanny, giddy, 
careless, or without thinking. 



IrfDlGN (F- indigne), undeserving, unworthy. 

btiignc and unworthy 



Induction (F.), leading to or preliminary. The 
introductory scene preceding a play was formerly 

^so called, as the episode of the Duke and the 
Tinker in the the Taming of a Shrete. 
This is but u induction; I will draw 
The curtains of the tragedy hereafter. 
MAHSIKCJill'S GfliMBIXH. 
Plots have I laid, induction! dangBrOfts. 

Infere (from S. fere, a companion), in company 
with. 



AN? A CsVOSSAUAI. 4*0 

Jfow, «r*me»y, Italye* my fatow* 4s/fer*; 
Gove hen*s tary no loafer heft. 

o» in*, tm w«**Dtj ***» w csknsi. 
Ikgatb (from in and ga*e), the entrance or 



1HUA lath ^» I^M«k*lk*l*«akdfri4AM^M 

WmORnKniD LUW§OTIWW^BIVtMXBS7W* 

Sfiwssb's F. Qpnv. 

Ingle (L. tf »tt), a Ire er flame. 

While triads fru off Ben Lasnoad btaw, 
AM ttr Ha attcs wi» diMa* 
And hins; m owre the in? fe. 

J 

/ngfe was aho A word of eodeaoaeiii ecyairaleBt 
todarjfaff. 

a* no hand. .' 

O. P. Tki Jfemrr Wana* 

bur {S. tuna). Thii word did not formerjjr imply 
ah hotel or lieuse *f public entertainment, bat the* 
seat -of »ooble»aa or other op u lu t ptwrn. /Qutf* 
Inn, Clifford's Inn, fee. i re w ence the London re- 
sidences of the noble families whose names they 
bear. Its prtariffte signification we? a domicile in 

KWW* 

■■* . • " ' ThonaostbeaatesiislBtt,- 

Why should hard favour* grief be lctts/d ki thee } 

sX* SnQa. . tt* 
— — Now day is spent} 

fk^rtroi«irlfhiMyriBs^smkes4»^oarJiM. 

, SpbnsxVs F. Qosmv, 

Inornate (L. in and ordinate), irregular, dis- 
orderly, intsMsperate. 

Without atone, chaste, and inviolate, 
rioBivn^ieoeiaiiBBn wpcccncs moniaw* 

Chaucsr's Fro. to Cant. Talis. 

Imtmdkax (from sneer add dtaty, to traffic, nego- 
tiate, to deal between/ 



."*!? 
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SFinaKt p. On**, 

Isterpel (L. interpcllo), to selfortb. 

This being thus, whT should bit tongue or pen 
Pmume to i«!«j(iUi<« fulness? tc. 

Inward (S 1 . inweard), intimate, having close con- 
nexion or acquaintance. 

E. Rich. UK 

Mt lord, most sure on'ti for 'twas spoke. n by one 
That la most inward with the duke's son's lout. 

O. P. Tm KEViNffinV Thjoid.. 

Jogolour (8. joculatcr), a jester, mimic, or min- 
strel; one who played, sung:, and recited verses, 
uniting; in his performance the various powers of 
music, poetry, and gesticulation ; a direct descend- 
ant of the ancient bards. 

Mutt it is inhalle to hear the hmpe; 



Naelelacs.aiidtiajetours. 

en.,, '-i.i,'" Hoc» at lAMm. 

John o' Nokes, that is, John of the Oaks, a fic- 
titious name, used in legal proceeding's, and usu- 
ally coupled with John o'SLiles, i. e. John at the 
Stile; these Dames have long- been superseded by 
John Doe and Richard Roe, also imaginary names, 
used for the same purpose. 

Like him thai wore the dialogue of ciokes; 
This, shoulder John a Stiles, thnt John a Nairn. 



Jouisanoe (P. ry*mi$mnc#y, rejoicing, merriment, 



' '*% . 



festivity, 

Colin, ay dear, wham shall It please thee sins;, 
As thou weYt wttttf s oa nS ofi 




Joubmu (F* of L. diurnum), the work or enter- 
prise of a day* By the tnedent wort Jo tuu u y it 
understood the space travelled, without reference 
to the time ocea^ed in the perftmaaee of it. 

Thus was the lady's ending day* 
And ems was She ejattfcerieunafe* 

fto*. or fki atvmr sUsbs. 

Joust (F.)* a mock fight between tnaa person* a* 
horaebaek with lancet ; it wm diitiDf u^be^ fjppm. 
the tonrnainettt r the latter being a ,caipb|^ f iir 
wbicb teveral persona were engaged M : tbe*»^ 
time. 

Corns see the yto and hem dftsjott 
Whe*e should he ,/imaii aal am—a 

OSAMIB'I DBSMli 

Am t that Sndymton who tti wont in court to toad my life, 
andin/i«^,toun>*yt,sJ^a»iato€«stolf©a»yyoath? 

O. P. Sndtmiov. 

Ipooras, a sort of drink, made of red wine^ cinna- 
moo, ginger, pepper, and sugar. The full receipt 
for making it will be found in Arnold' e Chronicle 
of London. 

Come, tot us drown all our anger in a bowl ofa fj wer ua , 

©.*?♦ Aiatttu.. 
Sirrah, set down the candle and fetch us a quart af fcmarot. 

0. P. Guinb's Tv tfrroatfs* 

Irrefragable (L. irrtfraQabilU) t not to be con- 
futed. This term was applied to Alexander Hales, 
a great teacher of school divinity, in 1936. 
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In school divinity as able 
As he that hight irrefragable. 

HtTOIBRAS. 

Iterate (L.itero), to repeat, utter again, to re- 
mind by frequent mention. 

WhatneQd* this iteration? 

'•Qthslio 1 . 
Adam tool: no thought, 

Sating his AH; nor Eve to iterate 
Her former trespass. 

Pak. Lost. 

Judas colour, of a red colour. It has been judi- 
ciously observed, that before persons were taught 
to read, ideas were frequently borrowed from sen- 
sible objects, and the uniform delineation of Judas 
i* tte-aacitftt tapestry was with red hair; hence 
• that colour was designated J ados tolour. The 
same observation wtt apply to Abraham and Cain 
colour. See " Abtahasi Colour." 

And let their bea rd s b eef Mat** own colour, 

O. P. Ths Spanish Traoidt. 
Sore that was Judas wttn the rerf beard. 

O. P. The Chastk Maid of Chbapsidk. 

i*m* (L. jftmoftw), to tatty or join ; ateo, fit or suit- 
able, and formerly used as tynefiimouB with just. 

Thus twice befere wAfwnp at this dead hour. 

Hami.it. 
Never did trusty squire with knight, 
Or knight with squire, e'er jump more right. 

Hud ib has. 

JtJWCATB or Junket (fF.jvncade), a cheesecake or 
custard, and a general term for any delicacy. 

A goodly table of pure ivory, 

All spread wtXhjuncates fit to entertain 

Theg*ea*gt9ffaoee. 

Sr-SNBSB'S SONWKTS. 

WHh stories told ©♦many a least, 

Hew fttaf Mae tte>m*eteeat. 

Milton's L'Ai&sgjio. 
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K. 

Kam (E. cam), crooked, awry. 

Thit it dean Swat. 

AH goes topty tarry; all Jtaa torn. 
. . . GffMIA* D*A&FAmAcms. 

Kxech (from It. oatcafcto, a barrel), a solicf lump or 
mats, probably of fat, as a fat man is in ihe .north 
called ketch belly. 

Thou whoreson obteenej greasy tallow Irate*. 

'I 



Keel (8. c«!a»), to cool. A small wooden vessel 
it still called in Kent a heeler, and its oae is to put 
cold water into a boiling 1 pot 

Tbyn hole tonga for to Salt . 

Govrxa'a Cow, Am. 

While greasy Joan doth *ee/ thctpat. 

Love's Labovk Lost. 

Keeps {S. cepan), to study, to care, to take heed; 
in these senses this word has been long obsolete. 

.1 keep* not to ettmbe to bye. 

Out Morality of Htcu Scoam. 

.Of lore, fond boy, take then no tape. 

DowsabbL. 

Kemb (S. camban), to comb or separate the hair by 
the instrument so called. 

Kembe thjne bed right JolUy. 

Chaucbb's Rom. of thb Ross. 

Kemelin (S.), a brewer's vessel or tub. 

Anon go get us faste into thit inne 
A kneding trough or alt aftcmefem. 

Cbaucbb's Millie's Tali. 
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KfcN (S. tennari), to know, to descry, see, or view. 

Colin, thou kentt the southern* shepheard»s boy. 

6>KitfsK&'s Ship. Cal. 

AsfarMlcoitf4**thyeh*ttyclMfc. 

S Part K. Hen. vi. 

Kendal green. The inaiktet town of Kendal, in 
Westmorland, was famous for the making 1 and 
dyeing: of a woollen cloth, called Kendal green, 
so early as the reign of Richard II. at which time 
certain laws were made regulating the manufac- 
ture of it. 

Now doth he inly scorne his Kendal green. 

Hall's Sat. 

Kerchi&f and Keverchef (F. couvrt fe chef), 
now called handkerchief, but formerly constituting 
the head dress of a woman, and generally signify- 
ing any loose cloth used in dress by either sex. 

The keverchef* he toke In hand, 
And about his anne he wounde. 

Rom. ov Rich. Castm d» Liow. 

A plain kerchief Sir John; my brows become nothing else. 

M. Wives of Windsor. 

Kern (Ir. eearri), an Irish foot soldier, also a gene- 
ral name for a boorish person* The word is syno- 
nimous with the Scottish cateran, a robber or 
spoiler. 

You rode like a kerne of Ireland. 

" K» Haw. v. 

And with a mantell coTamonlie 
The Irish karnes do goe. 

DSRRICk'S IMA6B OV I*XfcAJtt>. 

Kernel (F. creneltt), the corners or holes in a 
battlement, made for the convenience of shooting 
arrows. 
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Clement stood in **traW 

A TMl BBSS that W^Wyi 

B0aveje Oct. Imp. 

And fa the feraefe, here and there, 
OUiMejtsnis nil piety were. 

Cbaocbb's Kom. of ns Son. 



Knvx (8. cerfam), to eat, now spelt 



The* else wee Uke to starve, 



lhroafh,cniel knife that her doare hart did jksrev. 

i*i F. Qoanr. 



Kmtbxl (F. terctrtUe), a speetes-of 'hawk of the 
* bastard kind. 

Whet « Mat ol kestrel* vt theae/to hawk alter ladles tha*. 

.B.. Xoxeov'e Bncjura. 

Ketch, Jack, the name of the common hangman 
about 1680, who succeeded Dan in that office; 
since which time it has become a general name 
for 'a public executioner. 

TBI Ketch, obserrins: he was chous'd, 

And in his profits much abos'd. 

Butueb's Ghost. 

Kex, a name given to the hemlock in the midland 
counties. 

—— Nothing teems 

But hateful docks, rough thistle*, kicks**, bars. 

K. Haw. t. 

JTair, dried Jw», that in smnmerhas been so Uberal to tedder 

other men*s cattle* 

O, P. Mmhiii or Ekvobxbd Mjlbbiaoi. 

Kichel (S.), a little cake, called a God's kiehel, 
in consequence of its being given by sponsors to 
their god-children, when the latter asked their 
blessing. 

Give as a bushell whete, malte, or rice, 
A God's kiehelt or a trippe of chese. 

Chaucsb's Somfnoub's Taw. 

Kid (Teu. hit), to make known or discover. 
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Mercy, andthatyotttfMTeTnatme; 
For I am dedde if thit this thing 1 be kid. 

Chaucir's Merchant's Talk. 

Kidney, aword of unknown etymology, used ludi- 
crously to signify disposition, quality, humour. 

Think of that, a man of my kidney . 

M. WlVBS OP WINDSOR. 

Kirk (S. cyrce), the ancient name for a church, 
still retained in Scotland. 

Where never had abbay, ne selle 
Yben, ne kirke home, ne TUeage. 

Chaucer's Drbajht, 

Kirtie (S. cyrtel), a gown or short jacket worn by 
women ; the tame term was also applied to a part* 
of male attire. 

Gird ha wa»M tmal'and.proparly, 

XnJHrffeoflifrjhtwBget. 

CfcAven'r Mi*m*»» Taxw 

A cap of flowers and a kirtia, 
Imbrodered all with leaves of myrtle. • 

Mariow's Posits. 

Kithe (S. cythe), acquaintance, familiar know- 
ledge short of friendship. 

He that had neither been Mttentrfchy 
Miff ht hare seen a roll mire fight. 

R» Hood and Gut ot Gisborw*. 

Knap (Bel. knappen), to break short or bite, the 
same as snap. 

I would she were as lying a gossip at erer knappod ginger. 

Mxrcb. OF VXNICV. 

Knave (S. cnapa). This word originally denoted 
a boy, page, or other servant, and had no reference 
to the character or disposition of the person. 

A hnmte child, right mire withaL 

Gewnn'i Con. Am^ 

DH>2- 
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Aulela Ma ttada drive* Jbrtfi wit* t 
WW* footman tab yeomen and < 

Caapoma'a Kjffenr*s Tau* 
K^IFB PLAYING, ft pastime Of Sle%%t practised by 

the ancient gleemen, minstrels, or jotjgters, of 
casting up knives or other sharp instruments and 
catching them; it was sometimes united with 
balls, which the performer threw up with the 
knives and caught in regular succession* 

K * rfpkft *t tad tk*.f!n|tagv 
CtvoljBf and twnertaf 

Ion* 99 X. Asm i iiumi 

Knight of Tax post, a hired witness, o»e toady 
to swear to an; thing lor money; so eajled Aam 
the whipping: pest, to* the punishment of which 
}ua epmef frequently brought him. 

But faith and tare and feonow lost. 
Shaft •* *e*oeM to a knight eW po* . 

HroiaaAs. 
And. Why, how now; two knights of the pott. 
Shad.. Ay, matter, aad nt aw both fortwern. 

O. P. Ol» FoaTojcavufv 

Knocking on dresser. See " Pressor," 
Knqppje (Teut. taeppe)* any protuberance or bunch, 
. especially the bud of a flower. 

But fretted full of tartarwagges, ' 
And high shoes knopp't with daggs. 

Ca-AucaVa Rom. of m Itysa* 

Knot grass, the herb polygonum cwiculare, an 
infusion of which was supposed to have the effect 
of stopping the growth of any animal. 

Yo^ miafrnwa, oX hindering knot grots made. 

MM>&. Right's DamAu* 
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Labbb (Bel. lahberi), a babbler or slanderer. 

Quod tho this sely man: l«mnofoMe. 

Chaucer's Cant. Talks* 

Bat of aertosgue a feMtftjp threw is she. 

IlID. 

Laced mutton, an old term for a prostitute. 

Ay, sir, I, a lost mutton, fare your letter to her, a Imeti wtutUm. 

Tiro Gains, of YsaoNA. 

Lambs wool, ale mixed with the pulp of roasted 
apples, so called from the soft taste and appear-* 
ance of the preparation* 

A cupxjf ImSf toto/the? dranke umto him then. 

O.B. Tu Kino and thk Milli* 
or Mansfield. 

Here's six peace for youj get ate and apples, stretch and' puff' 

thyself up with l*mb$ ««•/. 

Coffey** Dbtil to Pat. 

Lamm (Tea. lahmen), to strike or beat. 

Ltmm*d you shall be ere we leaye you. 

O. P. Bsooar's Bush. 
If Millwood were here, dash my -wig, 
Quoth he, I would pommel and lam her well. 

REJECTED Am>R£S8XS. 

Lampass (F.), a fleshy excressence in the mouth of 
a horse. 

His jKnrse poasesst with tho glanders, troubled with the tempos, ftc; 

Taming or thk Shrew. 

Lancepesade (It. lancia spezzata), the lowest 
grade of an* officer in the army, the leader of half 
a file, commonly called a captain over four; it te* 
usually spelt lancepresado. 

DD3 



Laid (F. lartier), to fettem, also to mix with my 
tfcn£ to kBproTc h. 



n. ' 

•v Wnnidi. 

Lasgkssk (F„), ft^pioei^ or boontj bestowed. 

UW3U T. 



Labotoi (F. iayvaae), ft tkict 

Olfktlml* 
Ag»y* gni g frt, sway. 



ROM. •» K. AlHAWDBI. 

Lathe, a barn or stable; a term still in use iff 
Lincolnshire. 



Why nefaaddest torn pvttfaeaaptl (r. e. ts* bona) ia the tatAe? 

Chaccbb's Rbts's Talk* 



Latin. This term in ancient tines signified lan- 
guage in general, and not the peculiar tongue of 
the Romans, and a latimer was an interpreter of 
languages. See " Leden." 

Quo* child MoBb, 

All to loude thou spak thy Jttt*. 

Rox. or thb Sirxir Sacks. 

Anon stood up her latimer, 

And annswered Aleyn TrenchemoFe. 

Rom. of Rich. Csvr db Lion. 

Latten (O. F. Ice ton), a metal composed of copper 
and lapis calaminaris, now called brass. 

Phoebus waxe old and hewed like laton. 

Cbavcbb's Franklin's TAMr 
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Congealing BngUsh tin, Grecian gold, and Roman latten aU 

of a lump. 

O. P. Linqq>. 

Lattice (red). This was formerly the insignia of 
an ale-house, from whence the present sign called 
the chequers is derived. It 1vas supposed that it 
imported that the game of draughts might be 
played within; but it has been proved from the 
ruins of Pompeii that the chequers was a common 
sign among the Romans. 



You fugue will: ensconce your fags, your red UdUee phrases 
and J>oM breaking oaths under the abetter of yam kotow* 

M. Wiyss •* Winpsob. 

*\van*mw*)iMxmnhywjvAt**mL&hmmyr+^Mm«> 

Q. P. Ant. anp.Msi4.ipa. 

The sign of the green lettuce, still in existence, i* 
only an ignorant alteration of the original, 
Launce (L. lanx), a balance. 

t That Fortune all in equal launce doth sway. 
And mortal miseries doth make hat play. 

Sramam's F. Qubbk. 

Laund (F. Umde\ an extended plain, bounded by 
a wood on either side \ the modern word lawn is* 
derived from it. 



For through this Xatmlanoa the usaYjHBi 

S Part K. Hair. n. 

Layer (F.), to wash. IX was anciently the custom 
for guests to wash before sitting dowav to meals, 
and it seems that the signal for this ablution was 
given by sounding a trumpet. 

The styward, so says the geste, 

Anon did the kingee haste y 

At noon " a lover" the waytes blewe. 

Ron. ov Riot. Cbivb mi fag*. 
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Lavolta (P. lavoltt), a sprightly dance, in whicfr 
much capering if used. 

I curat ring* 
Nor heel the high few*. 

Tnoi. ass Cast*. 

Wy^thatosotta/Jayr Kay,Utfcea«a*ea»a*a1*Ivae7 



, ■ - • 

I4AW day, A <?ourt leet or view of hank pledge 
: was. id called, being the sheriff 9 * tonrpe^r county 
•eurtr 

Keep le ets and Imp 4bk>. lid fa> Mrim iiL 



■— - ♦■■, 



Lay (G. Incfc), a species of narrative, jpoetry or 
metrical composition of the ancient minatrols, and 
sung by them, 1 distinguished from the fabUamx, 
which were recited. ' The Bretons were celebrated 
for these eomporitiotife, and most of them in the 
English language ate traflslirtiotai'Irbift the Armo- 
ricaik 

Those old gentil Bretons in hir dayes, 
Of divers aventures maden Uyet. 

Chaucik's F*AJfKLlN'»*TAl*^ 

listen* listen to my lagt 

llius the merry notes did chime. 

Lay or rmm LttrurBsnB. 

Leasing (45* leatunge), lying, falsehood, deceit. 

Certain, withooten lease, 
Clond c slye sayd, we will to oar king 
16 get in a charter of peace. 

O. B. Adam Bbu, *c 

May Mercury endue thee with leaung, for thou speak'st well 
of fools. 

TWK.FTH NlOJTT. 

Lechotjr (O; F. leckeur), a person' addicted to 
lechery or lewdness ; sometimes applied to a para- 
site or blockheads 
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Fy upon theft, lechQuret 
Though shall die as a traitour. 

Rom. of K. AusAutronu. 

You, like a lecher, out of whorlsh loins 
Are pleej'd to twued oat your inheritor*. 

Tboi. and C&bss. 

Lectorn (O. F. lectriri), a reading desk. 

Hail to the god and goddess of our lay, ' ' 
And to the iectorn amorily he sprang. 

Chauobe's Court of Lots. 

Led*n (S. lyden). This word not only meant the 
Latin language, but language in general, even 
that attributed to birds and beasts. 



Tfcftfueintrtng, 



Through which she understood weU eyri thing 
Tht^anylouleniayinhielfeVnaaTiie. 

Cbavcbr's Squibs'* Tali. 

Her MUen was Hke human language true. 

7AIBflAX*a Tasso. 

Lscch (S. lace), , an old word used to signify a 
physician or person understanding the uso «nd ap- 
plication of medicine and surgery; the art was 
chiefly confined to ecclesiastics and the higher 
order of females. • The word is still retained as a 
medical term kt cow leech. 

. Fetohe me down my daughter deere* 
She is a leech full fyne. 

O. B.. Sin Caumh*. 

Her words prevails, and then the learned leech 
His cunning hand 'gen to Ms- wounds to lay. 

Spumsub's F. Quksjt.. 

Lkkr (8, hleare), complexion or hue of the face. 

The lady is rody in the chere, 
And made bright in the lere. 

Rom. or K.. AusAUNpasv 

He hath a Rosalind of a better teer than yam. 

As You Liu Ii*- 

Lee&k (S. kown), the old word to lose. 



aria a glos^autal amt 

father, we come not for advice In war; 
Brt to kiiow whether we shall win or fe«t«. 

O. P. GMMB A Oailffr 

LttT (8. fa»J), a law tern to signify a law day; s 
court held once a year, where persons who owe 
personal suit go to be sworn to their fealty «nd 
allegiance ; it is now chiefly used as a coart, by 
ancient custom, to elect and sweat in toiuitabks 
and other parish officers* 

Who **• * taut to pm 
But soma tmriwutir •ESfrimitoai 

lUtp tot* and tew tap* 

LiQiaiTT (P. laftrttl), lightatss f tiabk 
motion. 

.JtoMk mthslf drowsy S"s?i» sa4 atwfjr awfs 
WUhotJttdilottfhaadfl^fajafty. » ^, 

Lima* (F. J'atimml#), a sweetheart, lovetv or gal- 
lant, whether male or female ; also, a ceoenhioe. 

I have a4ortl7 lemam, 
As bright of Wee as is the attar moon, 

o. P. Gnmi a Chtmr* 
As jealbnf as Posd, that stanched a kjoQpw walnut fee hi* 
wife's feme** 

M. With of Wi*9toiu 

Lbmb (8. feoman), a ray of light, a flame or blazer 
lemed, shone bright. 

Fire with red leme*. 

Gxavcsb's Nomnui Pn ga tna Tauw 
His loreine iemed all with pride} 
Steed and aware all was Make. 

Hoax* n'Annva. 

Lendes (S. lendenu), the loins. 

A barme cloth, as white as morow milke, 
Upon her lettdet, fall of many a gore. 

Chaucer's MlLLBVfl TAUk 
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Lenten (S. lent), of or belonging 1 to the feast of 
Lent; meagre, sparing. 

No hare, sir-, unlets a hare, air, in i lenten pye. 

Rom. and Jul. 
And with a lenten Ballad eool'd her blood. 

Drydsn's Hum and Pahthb*. 

L'envoy (F.), a term borrowed from old French 
poetry, and signifying a few detadied verses at the 
end of eaeh piece, serving to convey the moral, or 
to address the poem to a particular person. 

No riddle^no Penvojf. 

Lota's Labour Low. 

.That's the morality or P envoy of it. 

O. P. Parasitastxr. 

Lere (S. here), a lesson, doctrine, or information. 

Tho he that had well ycon*d his lere. 

SrcxsaVs Ship. Gai. 
Bat he learn'd hi* le§r of my ton, his young master. 

O. P. MOTHKR BOMBIl. 

Lessell or Leversell, a word of doubtful ety- 
mology and of uncertain meaning. It is said by 
Bailey and others to be a bush or hovel; but a 
*much older authority, the Promptorium Parvu- 
lorum, a dictionary compiled in 1440, defines it, 
though obscurely, " leveed, beforn a windowe or 
other place ;" from whence it should seem to im- 
ply a projecting till of a window, sufficiently large 
to protect from the weather, many of which are 
still to be seen in very old houses. The quotation 
seems to justify the supposition. 

The clerkes horse, ther as he stodc ybounde 
Behind the mill, under a lenell. 

Chaucir's Rcyx's Tale. 
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Let (S. lettan), to prevent, oppose, or hinder; as a 
law term, it is still in use. 

And in she goth withouten longer Utte. 

CnAtrcw'a Cant. Talis. 
Be me feth, saydthe doughte Doglas agayn, 
. I wyll let that hon{yng yf that I may. 

O* B. Cnxrr Ckacb* 

Lethal (L. Uthali*), mortal, deadly. 

Ann'd with no feMa/ sword or deadly iaunce. 

PAIAO* ©> FfclCASVttb 

Water witches* crown'd with reeds, 
Bear me to your ietkaie tide. 

CnATTSBTOVt 

Lever (8. Zeq/re), rather. 

For Jeeer had I die than see his deadly face. 

SrsNSsa's F. QtrtiJt 

Fair Christabelte, from thee to parte! 
Far levtr had I dye. 

0. B. Si a Cauliki, 

Levet (F. lever), the blast of a trumpet or born. 

— • A flageolet, 

On which he blew as strong a levet f 

Ab well fee'd lawyer with his arevuite. 

HuDiaaAS* 

Levin (S. hlifian), lightning 1 . 

As piercing levin, which the inner part 

Of every thing consumes. 

SpBNraa's F. Qtrsi*. 

With wild thonder, dint and fiery leven. . 

Chaucer's Pro. to W. of Bath* 

Lewd (S. Ictwede). This word has totally changed 
its meaning; it was of old used to designate the 
common people*, as distinguished from the clergy; 
a lewd man, was a layman; and, as learning was 
solely confined to ecclesiastics, it became a term 
to denote an ignorant or unlearned person: its 
modern sense of a vicious and debauched character, 
is not to be found in the early writers. 
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Ye Mated be alwaies the tarimaA, 
That nought b«t enry MaheHef can. 
(<. e. can only say the articles of Us creed.) 

CsAVcsa't Miiuw't Ta**« 

-For Jncyd men this boke I wrot. 

Br. Ga#»m*Anv 

Lewt* (F. fcatite), loyalty, faith, fidelity. 

Now, so God me be]**, seyd Lytei Jofca% 
And be my trewe finatt. 

A Lmi OsffS of IL ■•»!. 

Lore and townes, and lem mtp together. 
Shall be maisttn cm molde. 

F. Plowman's Tm. 

Liard^ (F. liard), of a grey colour, approaching to 
white ; it is called hart in Scotland. 

Attorn hii belt nil Herd locket lay. 

Cbaucbr's Tmt. ©f Casst • 

His /yorf haffets, wearing thin and bare. 

Burns' Coma's Satvevay Niem*.* 

Libbard (G. libaert), a leopard. 

Or when the flying Mbard she did chace. ' . 

Stamns's F. Qunw. 
She can only brine 
Some ttWaraV heads, or strange beasts. 

O. P. TM Cjtt MiTcaV 

Lich^(S. Kc), like or alike. 

For both tobe and seem to him was labour lick, 

Srsx&xa/s F. Quxxx. 

Lich wake (from ftcfc, a corpse, and wofteva watch- 
ing), the ceremony of watching a dead body; a 
custom which had its origin in superstition, arising 
from an imaginary fear that the body would be 
carried away by an invisible being without this 
precaution: it is now degenerated into a meeting 
at which feasting and revelry predominate. It is 
sometimes called a late wake. 

Efl 



M4 A, QUmAUAU • AMI 



CnAucaVe atmaai** Tali. 

Libgbr (S. legiq&), any person or Iking Ixed per- 
,4 HtfnAttly/ as a resident ambassador at a foreign 



court it caned d w lieger ambassador 1 . 1 

'JUbt^Anfelb,'****** aMw to ' 



"*■ Wnere yon ahall be an ereriaattaf H o ja n 



!••».■■» ! 



1«JU*. FOB MBAf. 



A tog* er to the deril sent. 

Lig (S. I^an)^ ta t li|9-d9Wj?i, tonscfru, tofitoiv 

Ne what hawkes Bitten on perches abom, 
Kc what bounds tfegwi tin tne *oore adorn*. 

ChAUCB*'* KXIOHT'JB TALI. 

Limbo (L. Kmfa*), an imaginary region on the 
borders of hell, in which departed spirits .ncpJjbar 
feel pleasure or pain. 

Talk'd of Satan, and of limbo, and of furies. 

Art's Wlu-MAT Ends Wiu. 

LxMiTOtJR (from limit), an itinerant friar, licensed to 
beg within certain limits. . • 

A fk**e there warn, a mmsoa and a saetyj 
A timittwr, a full solempne man. 

Chauckh's Fao. TO Cajtt. Talk*. 

LiMteER (F. limier), a blood hound used to track 
deer. 

■ ■ ■ WMa atanntes, ^fM§rtt$ and fnccnis fine. 

Sin Faauiujua. 



And many relates and timer: 

CaAuo»*» Duns. 

L£K f^S. oifc'fcfum), to cease, yield, or relinqui 

( | ResoiVd in mind all suddenly to win, 

Or toon to lose before he once would tin. 

8nv8w'i F. 4taux. 
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Nay, then, my flail shall never ft». 

O. P. Grim, thb Collier or Croydov. 

Lincoln green, a fine cloth, made at Lincoln, ex- 
cellent both in colour and texture. 

Whan, they were clothed in Linoohme groom, 

And oast away their gray. 

A Lytsl Gsrta of R. Hods. 

Lingel (L. UnguLa), the thread used by shoe* 
makers. 

His aul and lingel in a thong, 

His tar-boxe on his broad belt hong*. 

DRATroif'a 8sbf< Gab. 

Lithe and Lither (S. lithe), limber, flexible, 
yielding ; also (S. lythr), idle, bad, wicked. 

To the corpse of St. Leonardo, 

To maken Mko what ertt was hard*. 

Cbaucsb's Hovib of Faxbv 
My ladd he is so Utker, he sajd, 

. He will do nougat fhat> m eoa c . 

O, B. Kino Bstxbbe. 

Lob's potjnd, a cant term for a prison; in Hudibras, 
the stocks are so called. 

Crowdero, whom in irons bound, 

Thou basely threw'st into Lob't pound. 

Hpsibbas. 

Lockram (Ten. lockraum), a sort of coarse linen or 
cloth. 

■ ■ The kitchen MaDdn pin* 

Her richest lockram round her reechy neck. 

Coriobanus. 

Lodam, the name of a game at cards. 

She and 1 *wffl take yon. at JMes*. 

O. P. A Woman Killkd with Kindnxss* 

Lodemanage (8. Ugdan and manage), the hire of 
a pilot to conduct a ship. Chaucer uses it to sig- 
nify skill in seamanship. 



His herborooffc, his uaooBC, and hit Mismanage, 
There waa nomanch from Hall to Cartage. 

ChAVCBB'S Sbimgan'8 Talb* 

EE2. 
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Louver (F. Vouvtrte), the opening at the top of a 
cottage to let out the smoke antecedent to the use 
of chimnies ; it was generally made in the centre 
of the roof. 

Through all the lamer put wherein they dwelt, 
Ne lighted was with window nor with tamper. 

8r»rss*'s P. Quire. 

Lots days, certain days formerly appointed to 
settle, by amicable arbitration, the differences be- 
tween parties. 

Mo feat rfafetand mo accords. 

CaAvcsa's B. of Fami. 
I can hold lave day* and hee*e a rereU rekanynge. 

P. PLowMAjr*a Vm. 

Lotel. This was a common name for a dog, of 
whatever species, long anterior to 1500. 



To LaveP* name I added more,— our dog, 
Because most dogs have borne that name of yore. 

Mirb. pom Mao. 

Love locks. The wearing of love locks, a fashion 
derived from the French, was greatly in vogue in 
the time of Charles I.; it consisted of a lock of 
hair, curled and worn on the left side of the cheek, 
much longer than the rest of the hair. This 
fashion appears to be revived by the ladies of the 
present day. 

Will you be Frenchified with a love lock down your shoulders i 

Quip for an Upstart Coubtibs. 
Your late locks wreathed with a silken twist. 

O. P. MI9A8. 

JLowbell (from S. low, a flame, and bell), a device 
to catch birds by night, by ringing a bell to awaken 
them, and alluring them by a light into a net. 



z 
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irouE larks unnsetl ut. 
jht and with u luvieU. 

Lowe (S. Meaic), a small hill or mound of earth. 

They drowe neon quick under a 7twe. 

ROH. OF K. ALI3AUNOHS. 

That beheard the ShereBb of Nottingham, 



Luheb (from L. (una), a crazy freak, a jealous whim; 
a French expression signifying: any folly or frenzy, 
Les femmes ont des litnes dans la tete." 

Why, woman, your husband is in his old lunti again. 

These dangerous unsafe tuna o' the king. 

Wintih's Tali. 

Lurdan (O. F. Imirdin), a stupid, clownish, lazy, 
or worthless person. 

Haast thou been hend, quod I, thou wold hare *9kcd Irate -, 



Lvsh (F. luxe), exuberant of growth, luxuriant. 

How lush and lusty the grass looks ; how green \ 

Lush burgh, a base coin, manufactured in a foreign 
country, to imitate English money. It was made 
treason by stat. Edw. III. to import it. 

Godc wot 1 no Imiturg his pale ye > 

Cbaccib's P. to Monkks Tam. 

l.isK' (F. laeche), a lazy, slothful, idle person. 

Up, yon luk i 1 have such newt to tell you. 

O. P. Unooa. 

See " Limmer." 

Hound or spaniel, brache 0/ Igm. 



* GUM8A*ttL mm< r -> 



V # 



I- it 



]g. •! ■ f v ■■[". <; ., ';•• 



M. tf o have an ML under jomr gtaRe ta an expres- 
sion, in old authors, signifying 1 that the party of 
wtym it was spoken had not ahewn, t a proper re- 
spict, by addressing a person wUbojut iys proper 
title. M. being short for master., 

Hut 7* aonatfji jpttfriaks job a^^dorv^tohtftaa JT. 



Q. P. Sveuinu* vom Mr Momkt. 

^9^^^m ^^^ft^^a^AV ^^^^^ 4h^Mk Stir ' ^^^^^£A^# ^^^^L^_ ^^A^^AM^ 

O.F. lAtfrwAms Hoi. 

VMofni, a cottfftoend of tbe twcr 'Ffadi -'UNNk- 

fnagof and p&, a magpie. " r,f ' >l1 ' " 
A i sm am nhttmiood wirti o m bbtb» ■ 

ftr magotfto and choughs, and rooki, iMtgatltarttt 

lie tecrotftt man of blood. 

Maobri. 

Mahdund, a name formerly given in contempt to* 
Mahomet, atod occasionally to any savage and fero- 
cious character represented in the religious my** 

****** A ^ 

And oftentimes by Termajaunt and Jfoftoiffut swore. 

-' Smn&br's P. Qpnnir. 

Maid Marian, a name formerly given to one of the 
attendants of a morris dance; or the lady of the 
May games,. Whitsun ales, &c. from being a per- 
son of decent manners; it became a licentious 
character* and was personated by a man, dressed 
in woman's clothes, who usually collected the 
money from the spectators. 
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And for womanhood, flaid -Vnrinri may be the deputy's wife 
1 Put K. Hen. it. 

Maintainor, a term in law, implying one who 
seconds or maintains the suit or cause of another, 
whether by money or other help; it is an offence 
punishable at common law. 

They five hir almcs to the rlche, 

Make (S. macn), a mate, companion, or consort. 

Hlj rooder and my sister jtake, 
Anil Klorltuil uiy (until make. 

Kbit. Of K, AtlSAIi.MJH*, 

Yet haver "I'"'' WW W hli «"*f. 

ipivim't F, Mum*. 

Make BATE, a promoter oT quarrel*. 
I n*vw wo* » make >iii' w a knave, 

0. P, A Wohak Kihib with Kiinmsi, 

Male (V-), a portmanteau, package, or trunk. 

And Irusscth a male lilm behind, 



Mai ENGINE (F. malengin), a deceitful contrivance. 

rrje. , 

Malignant, a name of reproach given by the Puri- 
tans of the time of Charles I. to the supporters of 
the king- and hierachy. 

How will dissenting brethren reUab. It I 
What will miiigntnli say videllcit. 

■Mttai*. 
Malison (O. F.), a curse, an imprecation. 

Gog's u.n.'itoit, ehave Cock and 1, byd twenty tlmea light an't. 

0. P. G. i.i. a-row's Nsinn. 
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Malkiw, a mop made of rags, used for cleaning oat 
ovens, and hence a slut or dirty drab is so called. 
It is the English translation of the French escuj- 
lion y and not a diminutive of Mary, as supposed 
by Johnson and others. 

The kitchen malktn pins 

Her richest loekram round her reecfej made. 

CouoiAjnrs. 

Mall (L» matteu*), a heavy hammer or wooden 
club, flattened at the end. 

Then every man had a mail, 
Buche ai they beten clothes withal. 

Hl/MTTNO OF THB HaBI. 

' With mighty mall 
The monster merciless ham made to mlL 

■vawnml F. Qawtav 

Maltalent (O. E.), ill will. 

Ilioagh lie have thy lord i-shent, 
Thoa shaft forgive ail m m tt wk nh 

Rom. or Rica. Cm** ob Liok. 

Malurb (F. malheur), misfortune or mischance. 

I, wotid wfght, ruB oftmthrre. 
Am worse than ded, and yet dure* 

Chaucer's Dribs. 

Mammkr, to hesitate, matter, or murmur. 

■ » I wonder m my son! 
What yon should ask me that 1 should deny, 
Or stand so mammering on. 

Othbll*. 

Mahmrt or Maw met, an idol, a corruption of 
Mahomet, but more frequently used to signify a 
puppet or doll, from the L. mamma. 

A temple he found, fayre enow, and a mawmtt amidde. 

Roa. or Gloucsstbr's Cbbon. 
■ This is no world 

To play with mammeta and to tilt with Hp». 
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I hare seen The City #/ Ne* Nku*k and St4F**C«««raete4 

by nuttnmttt* 

O. Pi Btsht Wobtam ib* HM Hcnoprn. 

Mammock (Span. ffMuAon), a fragment, shred, or 
shapeless piece; as a verb, to tear or break in 
pieces. 

O, I warrant how be mwmmtck't it.. 

CoiuouANVfl. 



The ice was broken, into large 

JAB!BB*S VOYAGE. 

Manchet. See " Cheat" 

Manciple (L.mancep*), a steward or purveyor of 
victuals of any community, particularly of a col- 
lege or ion of court. 

A gentil manciple waa ther of the temple, 
Of which achatours mighten take ensemple. 

Cbaucbr's Pro. to Cant. Talks. 

Mandragora (L.), the plant mandrake, a power- 
ful soporific. 

Not poppy nor mo*drag9ra, 

Nor all the drowsy syrups of the east 

Onmxxo, 

I have stop*t mine ears with shoemakers' wax, and drank 

Lethe and m am i rttgctm'to forget you. 

O. P. Eastwabb Hob. 

Mangonel (O. P. mangonecm), a warlike engine, 
made to batter walls, by projecting large stones. 

Without stroke it mote be take, 

Of trepeget or mangon*l. * 

Cbauceb's Rom. of tbb Ross. 

Manicon (L.), a species of the plant nightshade, 
supposed to affect persons who eat it with madness. 

Bewitch hermetic men to run 

Stark staring mad with mmnioen. 

HirsrBBAS. 

Manner (F. mamer), an old law term, more pro- 
perly spelt mainor. When a thief was appre- 
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bended with the stolen goods in his possession, te 
was said to be taken with the mainor. 

OviOali^ttettttoleBtac«pofi^dshtemye«nfltObua 
wett taken witfc the mwamcr. 

l Pa** K. Hor. rr. 

Marasmus (Or.), the consumption of the flesh which 
sometifn&s follows a fever. 

. Mmrmmmt tad wide wasting pestilence, 

Pab. Lor. 

Marches (S. mearc), the borders of a conn try; 
1 these were in England under the guard of a specisl 
officer, called Lord President of the Marches. 

They of the marches, gracious aevereifB, 

Shall be a wall sufficient to defend 

Oar island. K. Haw. r. 

Marchpane (F. tnassepane), a sort of confection or 
.sweetmeat, made of almonds, sugar, and other 
ingredients. 

Good thou, save me a piece of marchpane. 

Rom. and Jul. 

Mareschal (F.). This title in its primitive sense 
denoted an officer who had the care or controul of 
horses, from the Gaulish word march, which sig- 
nified a horse, and scale, a sort of servant; it is 
notv a name given to various officers, both in civil 
and military employments. 

And water him, that thou ne falle j 
Then will we see among us alle 
That thou hast be in Arthur's halle 
His prys tnareschalle. 

Rom. of Oct. Imf. 

Margarite (L. margarita), a pearl. 

■ For I long to view 

This unknown land and all their fabulous rites, 
And gather margarite* in my brazen cap. 

O. P. Fuimds T«oi»< 
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Marrow, & provincial term, signifying a friend, 
companion, or associate. 



Math (F. mater}, to astonish, confound, or subdue. 

HAeun. 
Maunder, a beggar, derived, says Spelman, from 
mound 1 , a basket, in which alms were anciently 
given to the poor ; hence the term Maun dy Thurs- 
day, the day on which the king gives alms to the 
poor. The verb, to maunder, is to grumble or 
mutter. 

My noble Springlnve, lite peat commander or the maunder*. 

a. p. tbi juvn i. cm*. 
Mawther (Goth, mawi), a foolish young- girl, 

Away, you talk like a foolish maiMer. 

B. JuirioH'a Aunmir. 

Mavis (F. mauvis), the bird called the throstle or 
thrush. 

So doth llierackoo wlien tin vuiiiiip. 

Mjivk, an old game at cards. 

O.P. ESBLIMUBH FOB MT IIONIT. 

Met nought t.ueretii and I were it ™n, a gwnc, uncle, that 
yon can writ skill eft 

O. P. MiT DAT. 

May (S. maeg), a maid or virgin. 

The eroonTng of Uenry, anil of Malde, that Hay. 



May and Maying. It was formerly a custom of our 
ancestors, on May-day, to rise early in the morning, 



and ejoiato the open «eMi to wgty the Ntawef 
spring, and gather flowers. King Hmmj «¥ML 
bb queen, and ooort pertookof this pontine, which 
was sailed " going a maying." The white haw* 
thorn, wMeh te«elled< Jtfey, b ittH fatttdbog * 
the lst,pf ttatt month, but the ttmuement ii now 
t: c9piU^.tp the lower cki»e«. win*' in'. 

■■■;»J!il iAi , » ,,, »V M. » ■i , J»-P^p» ML 

, J^ tf v j jpo n^ h, May .gomes or intarlodba otn.eaiuc 
.,, cast woro oaoally whihitecL .--w ...iY 

Move wetter for & niejr Mnri^i • . ■ ■ . , . 

Tvuvfck mom. 

Mifflfc, OWiT- *4tf*r)> ^ wooden bowl or cop made 
of the maple trde. « ;..-... .i?i . »; ■ •]:•/:' 

.-, Srnr«ra*e V. Qvmr. 

Meaoock (F. fMt ee^r), a timorous or eflbnrfnats 
man. ^ 

A mmbmIt mvluh mi wake w wmr ehfow* 

Taming of txs Bnurw. 

A woman's well help*d wttH twhfcttMwadr. 

O. P. Vm Homv Waeas. 

Ml&LfeD (F. metier), mixed, compounded* 



Were he mmM 



With that which be oaarecta, then were he tynaiKM*. 

.- Mma 

Mkarb (Gr.), a boundary or limit 

The Tftojaa Urate did first that city found, 
And tt*gttt Mrie the (MMw-ehereoYtr 

SrsNSxa's F. Qun*. 

HbLM*v*&, a slow and solemn dance, usually daaoed 
. at «oa*t!rin the iant of Qoeen Elizabeth, and 
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generally by persons of rank in the costume of 
their offices. 

They say that they hjnre meajror*d many a wile 

To tread a measure with you. 

L#YX*S Labour Lotr. 

Mechall (L. m<»cka). This word is derived from 
the Latin, and not from mich, as suggested by 
Nares, and signifies adultery. 



Her own tongue 



Hath publish'*! her a mechall prostitute. 

O. P. A CbAUBKOB F9B BBAUTT. 

Pollute the nuptial bed with michuil sinne. \ 

Hrywoob's Sue). Tbat. 

Meddle (F. metier), to mix or mingle. 

A thousand sighs, hotter than the glede, 
Oat of his brest each after other went, 
Xedied with plaint new, his wo to fede. 

Cbavosb's Taoi. Am Cniss. 

Meg of Westminster, a notorious virago, who 
lived in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, of the same 
stamp as Moll Cutpurse; she obtained such cele- 
brity, as to become the subject of a comedy, called 
Long Meg, and her exploits are detailed in a 
pamphlet, published in 1685, and reprinted in 
1816. A cannon in Dover Castle is still called by 
her name. 

Faith, I hare a great mind to see Long Meg and The Ship at 

the Fortune. 

O.P. Amrnb* for Ladies. 

Was it your Meg of Westminster courage that rescued xae * 

O. P. The Roaring Girx.. 

Meiney (F. mesnie), the retinue or domestic ser- 
vants of a family. 

Then the Pen* out of Bamborows came, 
With hym a myghte m eemg . 

Ot B. Cbrvt -Chacb. 

EI. % 
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■ ■ i Op wbf>ff> Cftfft f B % 

Dryden was the last poet that used the tens, and 
. it is incorrectly spelt many in his works. 

Tint wuuqt rend the skies with loud atflanse. 

AUQCAlOTft't VSMT* 

Mell (P. meter), to meddle. 

Such is the lncke which some men get when they begin to mdL 

O. P. 6. GORXOK'f WVMBIM* 

Ty dings of waxre, and worldly trouble teD, 
With holy lather fits not with such tilings to mett, 

Snitiift'i P. Qvxnr. 

Mermaid Tavern. .This house was situated ia 
Cornhill, and was the frequent resort ef the dra- 
matic authors and the wits and choice spirits of 
the age; Sbakspeare, B. Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher were among its constant visitors. 



1 had made an ordinary ' 



Perchance at the Mermaid. 

O. P. Trfs City Mams. 

King's Head, in New Fish Street, where ro/sjters do rang*, 
The Mermaid, in CornhiU, &c. 

NXWBS FROM BAJOTOLOMSW PAIS. 

Merry, a word of doubtful etymology, but in its 
primitive sense denoting faithful, stout, or cou- 
rageous, and not cheerful or pleasant, according 
to its subsequent and present meaning; it was 
often used as a military phrase, addressed to an 
armed force on the eve of or pending a battle. 
The earlier chronicles and old metrical ballads 
spell it miri and mery. 

Fyghte ye, my merry men, whyUys ye may, 

For my lyff days ben gan. 

O, B. Ciitt CnAea. 
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And. he lbvntd then Robyn Hode, 
And all his «wry meyne. 

A Lytbl Gbstb or R. Hodi. 

BIsmvAiLE (F.), a wonder or sight 

And Ml Me doss* alone behind ft trail* 
Full of leeres, to tee a grete «t«re«tte. 

Cbavcsb's La. Bills Dams, Ac. 

Meteyard (from L. nutior, and yard), a wand to 
measure with, a yard measure. 

Take thou the bin, fire me thy mcfefonf. 

Tamino of vii Ssmaw, 

Mstohomy (Gr.), a figure of rhetoric, by which 
one word or thing 1 is put for another, as cause for 
effect, &c. 

Quoth at, whatever others deem ye, 
I understand your eMfonjrmy* 
Your words of seeond hand taTention, 
When things by w r on gf u l names yon mention. 

HtfDXSRAS. 

Mettk (S.), dreamed. 

Al nyght me mitt* that I w*s at a meat. 

Chaucbr's Msllbr's Tali. 

Me mtHe that I romed up and doune 

Within our yarde. 

Cmavcbb's Nomhbs Prxbstbs Talb. 

Mew (F. mat), a cage or inclosure where hawks 
. were kept daring the moulting season ; afterwards- 
U became to signify a cage or place of confinement 
in general. 

And hy be* beddes hedde she aaade a suve. 
And covered it wffliYelTettesblewe. 

CSAUCBB'r 8QUI*B'S Talb. 

Hew thy tongue, or we'll cut it out. 

O. P. MOTRSB BOMBIB. 

Metnt (S. menge), mingled, united. 

For even of lore the sicknesse 

Js meinU with swete and bittemesse. 

Cbaucbr's Bom. of thb Rosb. 

FF3 



jMfe ( • A 4UWA#*4L >*** ? , s 



TBI w*& M* «M«r tarafeft? lfc*flN|s 

i* In*. Caw 



MioHim (Do. mtdb), a petty tttfeC tfae wlxKlerfe 
or hides Wmself to effect fab purpose.. 

.. fiowdMVldlbyhti wqv4 Hsiltwt 







MiPBLimnx (8. middalearJt), tbe earth; the worW, 
from Itojoppos^ position 
lower. regions. . ... m.i: •:■ :■■ 



i!- 



flirt >-4yiht thto mj4M trdt. ' 

■ '■ !>■**•<** sn iwiiib X . • 

FLonn *a» Suienuiii. 

Mikkter (F. matt* t?atr), a costly far* of « ttMfts 
colour, speckled with black. " ' - 

AbnmettecotekOBCthtrwWuO, 
Farted with no mtafcwrf. 

• ■ 

CiAfccM'g Boa. «p «BB Xttt. 

And a mantle of scarlet^ . - -. 

Y-panned an with mtobtr*. 



• ■ * 



Minute Jack, a figure that strikes the bell of a 
clock. See " Jack of the Clock House." 



T*MOY OF 

MIrk (S. mirce), dark, gloomy, obscure. 

The shadow maketh hear hemes nwri#. 

Cxavcsb's Rom. ©», 

H*Uism«r*jr. Vamwfr. 

Misprise, to mistake, from the French meeprcnaVt, 



i 
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Tissay (from mis and say), to censure or speak 
ill; misseggins; is used in the same sense. 



and mm e timet importing disdain or contempt, from 
niept iter ; in both senses it has long been obso- 
lete. 

Bl.. 

Mister (O. F. meatier), a trade, occupation, or 
employment; a mechanical trade was anciently 
called a mystery, and the word is still retained in 
law. 

CHAUcan't Knisbt'i Tali. 

Misween (from mit and ween), to misjudge or 

distrust. 

Wtij, then, ihooW witlcu man so much mistcecn? 

Shxsm'i T. Quiis. 

Misttend (mis, and S. wendan), to go wrong. 

j t things miscoun^Ucd must needs -miMtfiul. 



But Ifllclh mmhl 






Mix en (S.), a dunghill. 



Mo and Mot; (S. ma), more. 

Diiuncc Die mot at liitLdu j. 



Cbatmrioh. 
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Mqbl*i>, muffled, eorerod with a owe or 

headdress, ...*-. ■.,... > 

who,ikwoct haasecfttaesiilFrfmMsa. /-' »■ 






■ ■ ■ 'i 



Mooado (Pi moiiaoMrl)» a spec** of oik velvet 

1 Way, she weaitin a fringed gown* a tingle *■«• «■* •*»*» 

O.P. Tra Loni w FfMiL 

Modern. TMi word, hi the 'time of tloaM EHaa- 
both, was wed to signify common or ordinary, 
and rot in it* present sense. 

And UNMirai Sleap tBa4f]f6ll MMHttHtyy 

TfaVia wmor arar a ladi '■ ftisftlr Tirr_ 



MdBWt (bJl»brftiit£/), a Wodel. '• :; ' ' ' 

Oome, brine forts tail counterfeit wAOr, • ''*-" 

' ■» ' AtL*t WtaLlr TWAT IMBS Wink 

Mob (F.fltofue), to make mouths, to deride; some- 
• timet spelt mowe. " ■ ' ; w 

For every trifle are they set upon me, 

HwaHmn lUra ana*, te mamm and flhUttlT At BIj ■ 

)».i...' Thmpest. 

Moil (F. mvuiller), to labour or drudge. . 

That like an emmet thou mutt arer mtil. 
It a sad sentence of an ancient 4ate. 
k l Thomson's Cast, of Imdolbjtcav 

Moldwarp (S. mold and weorpan), the mole, so 
called from its warping or turning the earth oat of 
it* proper place or direction. ^ 

Sometimes he angers tat, oy telttng me of the mdJaworjrf and 

the ant. 

1 Part X. Hair. it. 
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Mome (F. momon), a drone, duM, or stupid fellow. 

N-c night he snide, wh»tertr lit diii hetit; 

Bat, hinging donoo Iiia head, did like a mome appear. 

Spun sun's F. Uitik. 

Monmouth cap. This was a flat cap, worn by the 
common people, particularly by apprentices, and 
also by soldiers and sailors; it was made of worsted 
and probably manufactured at Monmouth. 



Month's mind. This term is frequently found in 
old wills and testamentary dispositions, where 
mention is made of a month's mind, and a year's 
mind; they were greater or lesser funeral solem- 
nities, ordered by the deceased to hold him in 
remembrance, and at which masses were said for 
his soul. The custom ceased at the Reformation, 
and it now only signifies a strong wish or desire to 
do or refrain from doing any particular act. 



Monture (F.), a riding or saddle horse. 

Moorgate. Near this gate of the city was a large 
and deep ditch, which divided Moorlields from the 
old hospital of Bethlem ; it occasioned the vicinity 



384 ■ a ocmuiiu A» 



• * 



to b* wnthy .iri unwhol*t<RMy <*•£*/ urn ti*t 
account, thb suburb wm tarety 'MjHtadf by the 
citizen* for the purpose of recreation. 



* ■ i * - •■ 



tfeofedaajdnf iatc«*tt*a>ati 
W**saf«tttttfm to a kin, or 



... d|takj4Mjctyriaic«dd»c-«toaL - ...^ 



1 to X.' Bn. ir. 

Mop (Sa.Ooth.mopa), usecMn tte''t&"&W& : » 
mot; to mock or deride by makfrfa w*y fefcoia 
contempt. 

lachoaetrippiaf oakktoe, 
. wm to hstt with sup aa* ao**t« 



.Mommut (Rmortaad gfatW), * cUmHjf w^9«; 
. a am fiveato the sword of Sir Bovkk ctf $$*jtb- 
, appte^ftott whence ittoeam 
in general. 



w m » 



Drt not thy trot 



And pftTZUuotttMrftejr. 

0. P. Tm Oas****** 

Morion (F.)> an ancient steel cap or helmet, ' 

ftieir beef they often fh their m<>rio« stewed. 

Cbavcsb** Satrisua'c Taut. 

Normal (F. mart tnal), a boil or sore, of a virulent 
nature* 

Bat great harme it was, as it though* rot, 
Ehatcm Ms shjame a wr w sf had he. 

Cbawsk's Caw*. ?au». 

Morris dance, a rustic dance, supposed to be 4*" 

- rived'frbm the Moors; it is generally ode of the 

amusements of May-day, and is danced by men, 

dr&sed in white shirts, ornamented with various 
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coloured ribbons, baring short staves, to which 
beUa are fastened, and which they frequently 
clash together. 

The sounds and seas, with all their finny drove, 
How to the moon in vrvrertng morris rore, 

Mnvow'e Cowtrs. 

Morris, nine men'«, a game Ibraaerty played by 
country people on the green sward, holes being 
cut thereon, into which stones were placed by the 
players; the principle of the game was similar to 
draughts. 

The trine wm^ffitrrfcteinrdap with auid. 

Mid*. Night's Driam. 

Morris pike, a formidable military weapon, so 
called from being used by the Moors. 

He that sets up his rest to do more exploits with his mace 
than a morri* pike. 

Com. of JEbboks. 

Meters (F.), certain notes played on the bom, on 
the death of a deer. 

He btewe a sttrfc natm the bent*. 

O. B. Chivy Cbacb. 

Mooter (P. mortier), a lamp. 

2tar by that tnarttr which I see arcane, 
Knowe I fid well that day is fane henae. 

Chaucsr's Troi. and Cress. 

Mortreis (E.), in cookery, the name of a dish 
made of chickens' eggs, bread, and saffron boiled 
together. 

He cond roste, seeth, boilen, and irte, 
Halten mortreU, and wel bake a pie. 

Chavckr*s OecBS Tam. 

Moss trooper, a name given to certain banditti, 
who infested the borders of England previous to 
the union with Scotland. 
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A fended most tr—pcr the boy, 
The truncheon of a spear bestrode. 

Lay ©y *u Lao* Mmibm. 

Hots (Du. moef), must or might 

That liTinf creature swfr not ft abide. 

Br **•»*• F. Qranw. 

Motion. The eld puppet shews were called motioM, 
. and were formerly in great repute. 

What sMtfcfft'f this } the model of Ntamht 

Bkaumovt and Ff.arcnft1i Wit at 

8KTBHAL WBAPONS. 

Oth^w^siMthatlLanthornLeatharhead harp gtTen light 

to in bit time. 

B. Jokson's Bats. Rue. 

Motley. The domestic fool, formerly kept for the 
diversion of the great, wore a party coloured coat, 
made of calf skin, with buttons down the back; 
this fact is alluded to in King John, and in the 
saying of one of those domestics, who, on patting 
a greyhound on the back, observed, " the buttons 
are behind with thee too." The word is of un- 
certain derivation, but it always denotes a mixed 
colour, and we still retain it in mottled, as applied 
to a species of soap coloured with streaks. 

A worthy fool; niotley's your only wear. 

As You Likb It. 
Thon wear a lion's skin; doff it, for shame. 
And hang a coif skin on thy recreant limbs. 

K. Josm. 

Mounch (from F. manger), to chew or masticate 
food, synonimous with mumble; the action of the 
jaws in mastication, which in old age are deficient 
in teeth. 

A sailor's wife had chesnuts in her lap, 
And motmcht, and mouncht, and mouncht. 

Macbsth. 
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Mouhb (ft fAfade), the workl ; but, figuratively, 
"irilthefiKMHtd/* ii every thing you wish, a lite- 
ral translation of the FVencH « tout le monefe." 

, Hold thee to thy hulbeiid. 

And thou shalt hare all tht mound f 

1ton. or thh San* Siotfs. 

Mountenance, the amount or value of a thing-, 
chiefly in reference to space or distance. 

Myghttteitfaor other harm done 
. j , The mountenanee of aft hour. 

A Lfm ai**t or ft H*i»« 
' Thiss|dd f t^bdthafiirloii^mai»n/«Kwe« 
Retired, their steed* to ronne an even race. 

Smuts** t Ti Qobk. 

Mouse, a term of endearment or affection* 

Let tfee bloat ktof 
Pinch wanton on your cheek, call yon his moute, 

Havlit. 

* 

But is the conntesBes smock almost done, moute f 

D. V. Tun fcojukiire ©iai~ 

Much, a term of contempt, implying a sneering dis- 
belief of an assertion, somewhat similar to the 
nodero marry come up. 

What! wtth two ^ints in ytw shoulder* dfmehl 

2 Pakt K. Urns. it. 
But yon shall eat it. Much t 

B. Jonson's Volponi. 

Muffler (from S. muth, the month, and/eataum, 
to hide), a part of female dress, formerly worn 
over the lower part of the face, covering the mouth 
and chin. 

There's her thrumVd hat and her mu0er. 

M. Wins ov Wivbsok. y 

I espy a great beard under her mujfier. 

Ibid. 

Mumbudget, a cant word to signify " be silent" 

GG 
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Aa* I tko«ght ft* toNt*»oti js*rkr than I whs* I got Ut i 

JPVn S^S^a1Hev^Pw*JBjV VB}£ sh^B> ^^BBB>£ss^^BjSBVannji *» ^PapjSvjantt) 

O. F. Btajrar .*■» 

Muhchance, a* old game at card*, bat aaid by 
Todd to be a game of hazard with dice. Dekkar's 
.authority ia decisive. 



IK P. ltn JtartA* Cfcnr. 
The oanfet we fetch'd, and wumekmm* or decoy It ftt|UM. 

rDnsKA*** Inwii 0V Loimi. 



Mcmmbb. (Dan. mumtne), one who bide* bit bee 
with a mask or disguises 'himself in frolic The 
*acient< mysteries and allegorical thews were en* 
acted by*mnmmers. w ■ • 

Jugglers and dancers, «atlek 



As far as I can see, they be: 

O. F. Hamov.amb PmuB. 

MutOADKL a(F.)> a rich wine, made from the mns- 
<eadine,grape. 

Qoaff'd off the mioco^^ 
And threw the sops all in the sexton's face. 

Tamira «* Tn 8niv. 



Muse (F.4»ti*er), to wonder; in this sense it is now 
disused. 

Do not mute at me j 
•I have a strange infirmity. 

Mtias, a cant. woid for a scramble. 

When I cried hoa! 
like boys onto a must lings would start forth. 

COBOULVUS. 

To see if thou beest Alcamy or no, 
■ They'll throw down gold in mutset. 

O. P. Th» Spanish Gipsy. 

Mutton, a cant word for a courtezan. See " Laced 
Mutton." 
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Nake (S. benacan), to unsheath or make naked a 
sword. 

Come, be ready; nake your swords, think of your wrongs. 

O. P. Thb Rbvbngbbs' Tbagsdy. 

Nale (from ale), an alehouse. 

And they were gladden to Alien his purse* 
And made hem grete feestes at the nale, 

Chaucbr's Wrps o» Bath. 

Napery (It. naperia), a term formerly used* to sig- 
nify linen in general, though now chiefly confined 
to that used for the table. 

Pr*ythee pot me into wholesome naptty, and bestow some 
clean commodities upon us. 

O. P. Tra Howist Wbobb* 

Napkin (It. nappa). In the early drama the term 
is used for a handkerchief. 

And they would go and kiss dead Cassar's wounds, 
And dip their napkin* in his sacred blood. 

Jul. Casab* 
I am glad I hare found this napkin; 

This was her first remembrance from the Moor. 

OTBBLLOi 

Nar, the old word for nearer. 

To kirk the nor, to God more far. 

8llBNSBR*B SBBP. CAfc. 

Narcotise (F. nareotique), having a sleepy or stu- 
pifying quality. 

Of a darrie made of certain wine, 
With narcttue and opie of Thebes tee. . 

Chauckr's Knight's Taijs. 

Nard (L. nardxui), a precious ointment, the spiker 
nard. 

gg2 
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nuungh groTCS of myrrh 



And flowering odours, cassia, nurd, and bairn. 

Par. Lost. 

Nare (L.naris), a nostril; used only in burlesque. 

There is a Machiavelian plot, 
Though every nare olfact it not. 

N'as, a contraction of never was. 

No where so busy a man as he there n'as^ 
And yet he seemed busier than he was* 

Chavcsr's Man or Laws* Tals. 

Nathless, not the less; now spelt nevertheless. 

NatMeu, my brother, since we passed are 
Unto this point, we will appease our jar. 

ftrxvssft'c F. Qtnsff. 

Nathmore, a similar contraction ot never the more. 

. y tt fMWMM^f by Mi bold httitjr ipsteli 
Could h** hloocLrrozam heart amholdasMd ba. 

IS»s 

Naywoed, a bye word or term of reproach. 

And, wtth • gibing kind of nayward, 
Quoth he, blind harpers hare among ye. 

Cotton's* Vino. That. 

Ne, a particle in frequent use by Gower, Chaucer, 
and Spenser, both singly and by contraction;- as* 
n'ill, for ne will, will not; n'is, for ne is, is not; 
&c. and singly for not, neither, or nor. 

Ne of his speech dangerous ne digue. 

Chaucbr's Pro. to Pardoner's Talk. 

' So lowly ne so truily you serve, 

U*ii none of hem as I. 

CpAtrcKR's Tnoi. ajo» Casss* 

Neb (S. nebbe), the bill or beak of a bird, used 
figuratively for the mouth.. 

How she holds up the neb, the bill, to him. 

Wintbr»s Talb. 

Neck verse, a verse, the beginning of the 6M 
Psalm " miserere met deus" which convicted 
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felons were required lo read to enable them to 
claim benefit of clergy. This ceremony was abo- 
lished by 5 Queen Anne. 

Upon mine own freehold, within fortj foot of the fallows, 
conning big necft wrtp. 

N'eddep. (S.), an adder. 

Neeld (S. nedf), a needle \ sometimes also, by old 
authors, spelt neele- 

Their thimbles into armed gauntlets change, 



Keif (Is. ntfi), the fist, 

r..-.v ma ..-ni-.r ntlf, Wounsienr Mustard Seed. 
Hie spimtlc riiuik s g-uid whip lush. 



Nempt (S. nramwi), named, from the old verb 
nempne, 



Under him holde, that 






Nether stocks, stockings covering the legs and 

tftet. In the ninth century, persons of rank wore 
them as high as the middle of the thigh, but. in 
the lower classes, they only reached to the oalf of 
the leg, and hence were called nether stocks. 
Ere Iliad tkii life, I'll new nrMer 'lock: 
1 PiKT K. Bin. w. 
68 3 
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Nettle, in do6k, oot. See "Dock." 
Newel (P. rmmelle), novelty. 

He was to enamourM win tfctaesnef, 
That nought he deem'd dear tot hie jewel* 

8rBirm»e Ssnr. Cai. 

Nioe, minute, triiing, of little import 

My lord, this argues conscience fit you* grate. 
But the respect* thereof are Nice aad trivial. 

K. Rica. in. 
Hie letter was not nice, but full of charge. 

Rom. asd Jul. 

Nicholas, St. clerks. Highwaymen and robbers 
were formerly so called. St. Nicholas was the 
patron saint of scholars, and Old Nick being a cant 
name for the devil, thieves were called bis clerks. 

If they meet sot wtth 8t. Niehotm'e ele+k* Pttgt*e the* this nock. 

1 Pakt K. Hew. it. 

Nick, a corruption of notch, a cut on a stick, by 
which accounts or reckonings were formerly kept. 
The tallies in the Exchequer are still used for that 
purpose. 

Launce, his man, told me he loved hef out of all nick. 

Two Gents, of Vbaosta. 

Nidget (S. nid), a coward; a term which was 
applied to any man who, in old times, refused to 
come to the royal standard. It is also used, cor- 
rupted ly, for an ideot or trifler. 

Niding, an old English word, signifying abject, base minded, 
false hearted, coward, or nidget. 

Camden. 

"Tig a gentle nidget; you may play with him as safely as with 
his bauble. 

O. P. Thb Chakgxlivc. 

Nifle (O. P. nijle), a thing of no value, a trifle. 

He served them with ftijtet and with trifles. 

Cbauces's Somfnoub's Taw*. 
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Niggle, a probable derivation from the last word, 
to treat lightly or trifle with. 

Yon niggle not with your eonaiienee»nd religion. 



Nighthpell (from night and aped), a prayer used 
as a charm against the night mare, or the acci- 
dents incident to the night. 

•rightx, 



tli the m'gAf ifHfl he Hid u 
ofthehouaeabout. 



Nightward (from night and ward"), a night v 

He came to the gale wes anncd wcl. 
For to make the first nightward. 



itch 



Nigon (Is. m'uger), 
or niggard. 



* TBa S»vrn Saom. 

i parsimonious person, a miser 



B 



Chaucer's Pao. to Cant. Talis. 

Nii.!. (S. nillari), to refuse or reject; to he un- 



willing. 



id thy offered stice. 



O. P. Tn* Woonqs or Citil War. 

Nim (S. nxman), to filch or steal, a cant word; in 
its primitive sense, it meant to keep, take care of, 
or guard; and in old fortified castles, the place 
where the prisoners were confined was called " the 
keep." 
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They'll question Man, and by hit look 
Detect who 'twas that nimm'd a cloak. 

HunnaAs. 

Nine men's morris, See " Morris/' 

Nip (Bel. nippen), to taunt or jeer sarcastically. 

What ayleth them 1 From their ntppes shall I never be free. 
. . O. P. Damon ajt» PrraiAS. 

N'is (S. ne is), is not. 

Of all my Hocft there n f is afke anofner. 

Swan** tassv Gal. 

Nocent (L. nocens), guilty, criminal, the contrary 
of innocent 

Nor noeent yet, but on the grassy herb 
Fearless, unfeared, he slept. 

Pa*.. Lost. 

Noddy (O. F. naudin), a game at cards, similar to 
if not the same as the modern cribbage; the knave 
was called knave noddy. « 

Master frankford, you play best' at n ot ify .. 

0»P. A Woman Killed with Knrovsii. 

Noiange (L. nocere), inconvenience, mischief, an- 
noyance. 

•reborrow to day, and to morrow to mis; 
For lender and borrower noiance it is. 

Tvssasr. 
To keep itself from neiunce. 

Hamlbt. 

Noise (F.). This word was formerly used to sig- 
nify music in general ; & noise of musicians was a 
concert. 

See if thou can'st find out Sneak's noise* 
Mrs; Tearsheet would fain have some music. 

a Part K.-Hbx. »t. 
Item thy sighs to a noise of fidlers ill paid. 

O. P. Thb Wonder or a Kingdom. 

N'olde (a diminutive of ne would}, would not. 

He n'olde her nought we mow well see. 

Mobtk d'Arthui. 



ET' 
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Nombles (I'".), the entrails of a stag; those parts 
of the beast which are usually baked in a pie, 
corruptly called " humble pie." The terra was 
not exclusively applied to the intestines of the 
deer; for in Peggea Forme of Cunj there is a re- 
ceipt to make noumblea in Lent, which is directed 
to be made of the paunches of pike, cod, and other 
fish. 

Btede »nd wync ttirj had jnoiigh, 
And HD«Ucf « 111* <ie»r. 

A IiVTIL OaiTt Of ft. IIUDl. 

Nonce, occasion, intent, design, purpose. Tyrwhitt 
supposes the word, to have been originally corrupt 
Latin, pro tune, as from ad nunc came anon; and 
the Spanish etoncea is formed in the same manner 
from in tunc. 

I liave cues c! buckrnni fin the nonet. 



Notti (S. knot), shorn, cropped short; hence not 
paled and not headed signified the hair cut off close 
from the head. 



Nourice (F.), a nurse. 

Camden , thou nn 
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Nourslb (F. nourice), to fondle or pamper with 
over nursing- ; to nvzzle is a corruption of the word. 

Those mothers who to noutle up their babes 
Thought nought too carious. 

Fbkioi.sc. 

Novum, an old game at dice, corrupted from Latin 
novem, because it required nine persons to play it 

Change your game lor dice}, we are a full number for stews. 

O. P. Gsbshs's Tv Qcoqm. 

Nowle (S. knot), the top of the head, but more 
frequently used to signify the head itsell 

An ass's nowl I nx'd upon his head* 

Mine. Night's Dbxam. 
Wine, O wine! 

How dost thou the nowl* refine. 

O. P. MOTKBB BoMSTff. 

Nuncheon, a word of uncertain derivation, but 
meaning food taken between stated meals, gene- 
rally before dinner. 

When laying by their swords and truncbftme, 
They took their breakfasts or their nunchten*, 

HUMBBAS. 

Nup, (a contraction of nump*), a silly or weak per- 
son. 

Tis he, indeed, the vilest nup : yet the fool lores me exceedingly. 

O. P. LlNOUA. 

Nuthook, a word of reproach, insinuating that the 
person was a thief, by using a hooked stick to 
purloin clothes or other articles from windows. 

I will say marry trap with you, if you run the nuthook** 

humour on me. 

M. Wives op Winpsos. 

NV8 (a contraction of ne is), none, or not is. 

Thou findest fault when ny$ to be found. 

Sfbnsir,*s F. Qciiv. 



I 
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Ob and sol-leks, two words contracted from ob- 
jection* and sdutiofis, which were applied in 
ridicule of the polemical divines of the time of 
Cromwell, who represented the arguments of their 
adversaries in the shape of olyections, noted in the 
margin as o&. and their own replies as sol. u e. 
solutions. 

Were sent to cap texts and pat cases: 
TO pass for deep and learned scholars, 
Although but paltry ob-and-sollers. 

Hudkkas. 

Obvmbrate (L. obumbrei), to overshadow or cloud. 

When the Holy Ghost to thee was obumbred. 

Chauckr's B. ev Ova Ladib. 

Occission (L. occissio), the act of killing*. j 

That Thebannoneaforne his face abode, 
He made of him thro' his high renoun 
So grete slaughter and occission. 

Lydgatk's Hist. Thbbks. 

<Eliad (F. oellade), a significant glance of the eye, 
an amorous look. 

She gave strange aeiliad* and most speaking looks 

To noble. Edmund. 

K. Lsar. 

Examined my parts with most judicious eyliad*. 

M. Wives of Windsor. 

CEotrcm, a Greek word, signifying madness; also, 
a name given to the breeze or gadfly which stings 
cattle. 

What «s$rum, what phrenetic mood, 

Makes you thus lavish of your blood ? 

Huoibras. 
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Offkrtorie (F.offertoire), the anthem sung during 
the offering at the celebration of mass. 

Wei coude he rede a lesson or a storie, 
But alder-best he sang an offertorie. 

Cbaucbb's Pbo. to Cant. Talis. 

Ot>i> (flk «W). This word was used by Bhaktpea** 
. and others as a common augntentati ve in etltoqoial 
*. language, m the same $eme as the word gteat is 
■tow ased. 

Sunday, at mane* there was old ringing ofbaUa, &e. 
' Tarlton*s Nbwbs Out of £ur6atobt. 

I imagine there's oH moating amongst the**; 

O. P. Lumua. 

Old trot, an old woman, a gossip. The word trot 
is supposed to be derived from the Ger. drutte, a 
druidess, one who foretold events and used magi- 
cal incantations. 

Every old trot will have a race (of ginger) to heate her cold 
stomach. 

Tub Owlb8 Almanack. 

Give him gold enough, and marry him to a poppet, an aglet 
baby, ox an old trot. 

Tam. of thb Shbbw. 

Olfact (L.ol/octus), to smell; used by Butler in 
a ludicrous sense. 

There is a Machiavilian plot, 

Though every nare olfact it not. 

Hudibbas. 

Oneyers, public accountants of the Exchequer, so 
called, says Malone > from o. tit. an abbreviation of 
oneretur, nisi habeat sujjficimtem exonertiiumem* 



With nobiUty and tranquillity; burgomasters and great 

1 Part K. Hbk. fv. 

Onslaught (S. onslugan), an attack, onset, or 
assault. 
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Then called a council, which was beet 
By siege or onslaught to inTest. 

Hubibbas. 

Opine (L. opinor), to think or be of opinion. 

And they'll opine they feel the pain 

And blowt they felt to day again. 

Ibid* 

Orfrais (L. aurifrisxutn), doth embroidered with 
gold. 

And of one orfrait had she eke 
A cbapdet bo seemly on. 

Chaucm's Rom. or m Ross. 

Orgulous (F. orgueUleux), proud, splendid. 

His attire was orgulous. 
All togeder cole blacke. 

Rom. of Rich. Carub nx Lxoir. 

The prince's orgulous their high blood chaf'd. 

Pro. to K. Hbv. t. 

Orient (F.), the east. The dresses of particular 
magnificence are represented by the old romances 
as coming 1 from the east; and Milton, in allusion 
to oriental grandeur, says — 

Or which the gorgeous east, with richest hand, 

Show'rs on her kings Barbaric pearl and gold. 

'' Par. Lost. 

■ In a full rich aparaylment 



Of Samyte green, with miekle pride, 
That wrought was in the orient* 

Mortb b'Arthur. 

Orison (F. orcUson), a prayer, oral worship. 

Nymph, in thy orisons 

Be all my sins remembered. 

HAMJ.BT. 

Orts. This word is never used in the singular; it 
means the fragments or refuse of any. thing, and 
its derivation is not satisfactorily ascertained. 

The fractions of her faith, orts of her lore. 

Troi. and Crbss. 
Thou son of crumbs and orts. 

B. Jonson's New Inn. 

HH 
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OsTENT (L. omentum), shew, parade, appearance. 

like one wen studied in a ndMfeftt 

To please hit grandam. 

Mnekr. of Vntics. 

OfaUhiscfoidsdesc4SMks*en4taesky, 

Hid in the dim tsfeals cf tragedy. 

O. P. Bvmt d'Ambois. 

OthbIlgates. See " Anotbergates." 

Ought (S. awfctt), the preterite of owe; owed, 

been indebted. It it also used by early writers as 

own, having a right to. 

Tht&crti. ought me a shame, and now be hath paid it. 

O. P. Tjokas, Lord Caomrsu. 
He said the other day that yon o«?fthim a thousand pound. 

1 Pan? K« Haw. it. 
there of the knight, the which that castle m^JU. 

Sravtsa'a F. Qvbik. 

Ouphe (Tea. auf), a fkiry or sprite. 

Like urchins, ouphe$, or fairies. 

M. Wnrxa ov Wtnssas. 

Ousel (S. o«fc), a species of blackbird, but having 
a white crescent 

The euttl shrills, the ruddock warbles soft. 

Smumer's f. Qubsv. 
The oust* cock, so black of bee, 
With orange tawny bin. 

Mid*. Night's Dbsam. 

Outcry, the name formerly given to a sale by pub- 
lic auction. The old Roman way of selling things 
by auction, was by setting up a spear, from whence 
the phrase avb hosta vender e; the custom seems 
to have been continued in this country to a late 
period. 

Or to be bought or sold, or let for term of lires or years, or 
else sold at •utcrys. 

O. P. Tmb Parson's Wbddix*. 



I 
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OotlD (S. ute), removed, put out, extinguished. 



Outhorne. In ancient times the king's subjects 
were called to arms by the sound of a horn, and 
blowing the outhorne was the signal for assem- 
bling. 

There was many in eiMAoms In Carlfil blowen. 

Out of all ho, out of all restraint or stop; a word 
derived from the exclamation ho! used to Hop the 
combat at a tournament. 

ui cf all As. 



Outrakk (S.wt racan), a term used by shepherds, 
to signify the free passage of sheep from inclosed. 
lauds to commons or open grounds, but more 
anciently it denoted an expedition, probably of a 
military character. 



Outkecuidakck (F), presumption. 

Some think, my lord, it bath givtn you addition of pride and 



O. P. Mad CeEm Witt MATr-n'n. 

Overt (F. ouverte), open, apparent, clear, evident. 
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Overwken (from over and ween), to think arro- 
gantly; to be self opinionated or presuming. 

Lash hence those •eencwmnf rap of France. 

K. Rica. in. 

Owche, an ornament of gold or jewels; a supposed 
corruption of Teu. neuosci, a clasp or buckle, bat 
which was afterwards extended to other ornaments 
of jewellery. 

A crown on her hedde they han idressed, 
And set it fall of owchet grete and small. 

CBAiroiii's C. of Oxjurom's Tali* 
Your brooohtii pearls, and owcktt, 

X Pakv JC. Hs*. i?» 

Ownded (F. ondoyt), waving, having an undulat- 
ing motion like a wave, flowing, 

HexownM* hoar, that sunnisb wu of hewe. 

Cbajjcsb's Trox. and Chim. 

Oxlip (S. oxan slippa), a name given to tbe cows- 
lip, one of the earliest flowers of spring. 

Where oxlips and tbe nodding violets crow. 

Mips. Night's Drsax, 



P. 



Pack (from S. paean), to go in company with, to 
congregate for evil purposes. Both Pope and 
Stevens have mistaken the meaning of this word ; 
tbe first says, to pack means to make a bargain, 
and the latter, to contrive insidiously; but neither 
of these explanations elucidate the meaning of 
Shakspeare, or give a true definition of the term 
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Park was also a name for a lewd or disorderly 
person, but generally applied to the female sex. 
Padder (from S.paad), a highwayman, one who 
robs on fool. 

Are they padderr or Abram-JDOil" 



Padiiock (S. pada), a large frog or toad. 



Paigle, the cowslip; henee the proverb, " as blake 
(*. e. yellow) as a paigle." 

Blue hair tolls, pagla, punster., radttnintb. 

D. JOM90.1-3 Masuu.i. 

Painted cloth. The old tapestry hangings were 
so called ; mottoes or moral sentences were usually 
put on labels attached to the mouths of the figures 
painted or worked on them. 



Pair of cards. This was formerly the name given 
to a pack of cards. 

A pair of cWs, Nichols.*, *tid • carpet to cover the table. 
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Paled (from pale in heraldry), marked or striped 
with bars. 

Buskins he wore of costliest cordewayne, 
Pinckt upon gold and paled. 

8PKK8sm*s F. QtrsBK. 

Pall (S. pell), a robe of state "* I 

Down* then, came that mayden fair*, ■ ■ 
With lady es laced in pall. 

O. B. K. Esrsnu. 

Palliament (L. pallium), a dress or robe. 

The people of Rome 
Send thee by me their tribute, 
This palHdmetU of white and spotless hue. 

Tit. Androkicus. 

Palmer (Sp. pahnero), a pilgrim that visited holy 
places, so called from a staff or bough of palm 
which he carried. 

And palm to palm Is holy palmer's kiss. 

Rom. and Jul. 

Palmy (from palm), great/ flourishing*. 

In the most high and palmy state of Rome, 
A little ere the mightiest Julius fell. 

Uamlit. 

Palter (F. poltron)> to shuffle, prevaricate, or de- 
ceive. 

A whoreson dog, that shall palter thus with w. 

Troi.and Criss. 

Pannikell (F. pannicle), the scull, the crown of 
the head. 

Smote him so rudely on the pannikell, 

That to the chin he cleft his head in twa&ne. 

SrsNSK&'s F. QnxN. 

Pantable, a slipper, a corruption of the P pan- 
tovfle. 

Now, by my grandame's/wwtfoWe, 'tis pretty! 

O. P. Elyisa. 

Pantler (F.panetier), an officer in a great family 
who had the charge of the bread. 
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He would have made a food pantler, he would hair? chippM 
bread well. 

% Pa*t K. Hur. iv. 

Papelardk (F.), a hypocrite or dissembler. 

That papeterde that him yeldeth so, 
And wol to worldly ease 90. 

CRAUCia'8 Rom. of the Ross. 

Parage (O. F.), kindred, rank, high lineage. 

To wedde a poore woman for costage, 
And if that the be riche, of hJfbr parage* 

Cmaucsb'a Maacv ant's Talk. 

Parament (F.parement)} a robe of estate, a costly 
habit. 

Lords in paramenU on her coursers, 
Knights of retinue and eke sqoiers. 

CaAucna's Knxoht*s Talk. 

Paravaunt (F.par avant), in front, publicly. 

If chance I him encounter p mr mmmt, 
for perdy one shall other slay or daunt. 

Srsusim's F. Qrasir. 

Parayl (V.parciUe), apparel, arms. 

Milk white arme, in rjane I rede, 

Was his parapU. 

Rom. or Oct. Imp. 

Parbreak (Teu. braehen), that which is ejected 
from the stomach by vomiting. 

Her filthy parbreak all the place defiled. 

8ra*ssm v s F. Qtrm, 

Parcel (F. par telle), a part of the wjiole taken 
separately, a word still in use in law. 

What nedeth to shew parcel of my pain. 

Ltd oats. 
lis as it were ajMree/ of their feast. 

CoaiOLANUS. 

Pard (8. pard), the leopard, used poetically for 
any spotted beast. 

— — — — Move pinch-spotted make them 

Tbanjwrf or cat o 1 mountain, 

Tsxfsst. 
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Pardr (F.pardieu), an oath or asseveration fre- 
quent in old authors, sometimes spelt perdy. 

Ae fttrup a*d 9&9 Mf fotke, p$r*d, 

Ben of Kyng- Alitwiidre'f meig»ee. 

Rom. or K. Alisaundbje. 

Th* fool noknare, perrfy. 

K. Lbas. 

Pardoner, a person who carried about the pope's 
indulgences and sold them to the best bidder. 

With them thin rode a gtntm par doner e 
Of Rat^iceraU* bis friend and hit compere. 

CVAOOSB't P«0. TO PA*D#KKft*8 TAl.Br 

Paregal (F.), equal to. 

Paregal to dnkte, with kings he myght compare. 

SMLTOW'i Eliot on D. Ho&thumbbblabd. 

Parfay (F.), Yerily, by my faith 

Par/mi, he thought the fantomis inmjn hod. 

Cbaucbb's If ait or &*w*s Tai*. 

Paris Garden, commonly called the Bear Garden, 
a celebrated place, situated on the Bankside, 
Surrey, used for bating bears, so called from one 
Robert de Paris, who, in the time of Richard II. 
had a house and garden there. This place of vul- 
gar resort was of an hexagonal shape, built with 
stone and brick, and roofed with rushes; the site 
is still pointed out by a court bearing the name of 
" Bear Garden Court" 

Do yon take the court fix Pari* Qanknf 

K. Hbkt* viii. 
Bred up -where discipline moat ran is, 

la military Garden Paris* Hcoibras. 

Parlous, precocity of talent, keen, shrewdy for- 
ward; a diminutive of perilous. 

A partem boy: Qo to, you are too shrewd. 

K. Rich. hi. 
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Thos wfljih" uMNfiUU «|nirc endn'd. 

Partisan (F. pertuisane), a sort of pike, a military 
weapon, much used before the invention of artil- 
lery. 

I had be lief have a reed that will do me bo service, ag a 
partisan I could not heave. 

Part let (It. pareta and lallucca), a ruff or band 
for the neck, worn by women, and hence a hen 
with ft natural ruff was also ao called. 



WmTm'i Tali. 
Parvus (V.parvia), the porch of a church, or more 
properly the outer court of a great hall or palace, 
a term also applied to the mootingsor disputation* 
of young: students at law for instruction in their 
profession, which were probably held in the 
parvise or front of Westminster Hall, now called 
Palace Yard. 

TbM often had be*n « the pan-Ue. 

l;»ir«i'i Man w Luis Taii. 

Pash, of uncertain derivation, most probably a cor- 
ruption of dash, to strike against with violence. 



Passage, a game at dice, played by two persons 
using three dice. 
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I ha?* had a kicky hand taoso ftftatm jasjra 
At jooh ooort #**•** • wttk tkroo dioe, 

O. P. Wom»w, Bbwaii Wombjt. 

Pamiokate, played opon by grief, and not as in 
its modern sense, inclined to anger. 

She is Md tod pttUmaU in your highness' teat. 

K. Jo»f. 

Passy measure (a corruption of the Italian passa- 
me*«o), a stately dance in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

After ajMtiy measure and a pavin, I hatoa dnmlwsi ngno. 

Twnumi Nmht. 

Patch. This word is deduced by Home Tooke from 
the 8. paean, to deceive by falee appearances; 
this teems disputable: it is more probably called 
so from the party coloured dress of the domestic 
fool, a simpleton or fool being so called, though it 
afterwards became an appellation for a low or 
me*n person. 

' Man is but a paiok'd fbof . 

Mu>s. Kiopt's Dana*. 

A crew of patches, rude mechanicals. 

lain, 

Patine (L. patina), a plate; that which covers tbc 
chalice used at mass is so called, , and generally 
made of gold or silver gilt. 

Look how the floor of heave* 
Is thick inlaid with jwttMt of aright gold. 

MSKCH. OF VSKICS. 

Paul's, St. The old cathedral of St. PauPs was s 
public walk, the resort of dissolute servingmen, 
cheats, and other idle and disorderly persons; its 
precincts were privileged from arrests, 
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A man must not muUucaorce of three things in three placet; 
of a wife in Westminster, a servant in Pauft, or a none in Smith - 
field, least he chase a tueane, a snare, et ajade. 

Cnoics Of Cbanas. 
— — — Get thee a gray cloak and hat, 



And walk in Pmtftvmoufiky c ashi er » d 

O. P. Sam Allst. 

Pavade, a sword or dagger. 

Aye by his belte he wore a long noveaV. 

Cbauckr's MiLLsa's Txt*. 

Pavin (F.pavane), a grave and majestic Spanish 
dance. 

Your Spanish movin is the best dance. 

B. JONSON'S AtCHYMIST. 

Pavonk (It. pavone), the peacock. 

Mora sundry colours than the proud jMeont 

Bears in her boasted fan. 

SrsNsan's F. Qukms. 

Pawtenkr (O. F. pautonnier), an insolent an low 
person. 

I will assay that pawtener; 

With rayne ana I schal hynvfrape. 

Rom. or Rich. Cava na Lio.v. 

Pax (L. pax), a little image of Christ, which, before 
the Reformation, was presented by the priest to 
be kissed by the congregation, after the service 
ended, the ceremony being considered the kiss of 
peace. 

Kiss the so*, and be patient like yow other neighbours. 

O. P. May Dat. 

Payntm (O. F. Paienime), a Heathen or Pagan; 
the country of the Pagans is sometimes so called. 

Befell that, a noble stede 
Ootrayed fro a Vaynh*. 

Re*, of Ricn. Ctsua v* Liov. 

They were ready for to wende, 

As palmers were in Paynim. 

Ibid. 
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Pays' (F.foiar),:pite*.< Tfeb is a *wy old word in 
the Eo&lith language i ' the old prowrb, . " the 
devil to pay and *no -pitch hot/' conveys its mean- 
ing: to pay a ship, is to lay a coat of pitch over the 
seams. ... 

Som with jMgr# wis froast. 
•(<.#. burnt of shrivelled, by hot pitch being thrown upon them.) 
. . • • Rou. or K. Alisauxdm. 

Paytrel (F, poilraile), a piece of armour covering 
the breast of a horse. 

Above the paytrell stodt the fomefulbie; * 
He was of fome as flecked as a pi*. •; . 

Chaucsr's Chan vox* Ybo. Tali. 

Peat (JF.jaefiZ), a term of. endearment, spoken ge- 
nerally of a favourite child, now called a pet 

Then must mypretty/Maf befan'd and coricti'd.' '* 

O. P. What Yov-Wul. 
God's my life, you are a peat indeed ! '< 

O. P. Eastward Hoi. 

Pedlers' French, a term applied to. any rude or 
unintelligible jargon, or the cant or slang- of gip- 
sies or dther vagrants. . * - ^ •.'»*«".* ■ 

Besides, as I suppose, their laws they penM * 

In their old pedlers' French. 

WlTHC&8'8 Abusis. 

. Ill Vive a schoolmaster half a crown a week to teach me this 
j>edlers* French. 



O. P. Tji« Roarino GlEL. 



Peevish. In Shakspeare and other early dramatic 
authors; this word in general denoted folly, and 
not in the sense it is now understood. 

To learn fo pater to make me pev&sse. 

O. M. of Ptci« Scornbe. 
Why, what a peevish fool was that of Crete. 

»PartK. Han. wi. 
Parents, in these days, are grown peevish . 

.' ■ .. O^. MoTflKB. BOMBIf- 
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Peg a Ramsey, a vulgar old song, a copy of which 
is inserted in D'Urfey'a PilU to Purge Melancholy. 

MilTolio's ■ Ptg a Jtsmsctt. 

PiiisE (F. peter), to weigh or balance. 

All the wrongs that he therein could lay 
MtsM notitDtiie. 






O. P. Oi.ll F0BTKK*»1H. 

Pelt (F. pelle), a shield or buckler, so called from 
its being made of a hide or skin. 



Pelting (Teu.palt, a rag), sorry, worthless, mean, 
paltry. 

Like to a tenement or petting tarn. 

Pendick (It.), a covering in the shape of a sloping 
roof. 

And o'er their heads an iron prndict vast 



Pemble (F-), painful, laborious. 

Mr bpirit hath his (bat-ring Is the Bible, 
My txxlls ia aie bo seiy and penible. 

CBAUCIk'l Eohfhoo'i Till. 

Perdurable (F.), lasting, long continued, 

Qperdumble shame; let'a atab ourselves. 

K. Haw, ». 

Periapt (O. F. periapte), an amulet or charm, com- 
posed of medicines, hung about the body as a 
preservative against disease. 
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Now help, ye charming spells aadpsrtsptfa. 

1 Pa*t K. Hair, vi. 

Persatjnt (Rperflotr), piercing 1 . 

Now am I caught and tinware, sodsrfnly 
YMhpersaunt stremes of your eye clere. 

CMAOos*»a> C. <tr tors. 

PK8TLK of pork, a leg of pork, so called from its 
shape being like zpestel, a short bludgeon, for- 
merly carried by Serjeants at mace and sheriffs' 
officers, when in the exercise of their profession; 
both derived from O. F. pestail, an instrument for 
beating 1 things in a mortar. 

With shaving you shine like a neate? Q/jwrJpe. 

O. P. Damow am* Pythias. 

1 long to meet a seijeant in this humour— I would try whether 
this chopping knife or their pmttt* were-the better weapons. 

O. P. Mat Bat. 

Petard (It. petardo), a warlike engine, charged 
with combustibles and applied to break down 
walls, gates, &c. of fortified places. 

The conjugal petard, that tears 
Down all portcullises of ears. 

Hudibras. 

Peter se meene, a Spanish wine, sometimes called 
Peter se mee, frequently mentioned in the old 
drama. 

Peter-$ee-me shall wash thy nowl. 

O. P. Thb Spanish Girsr. 

A pottle of Greek wine, a pottle of Piter mm4*»c, fee. 

O. P. Thb Hottest Wsroas. 

Petronei, (F. petrinal), a handgun, used by horse 
soldiers. 

But he, with pHrotul upbeaT'd* 
Instead of shield, the blow receiv'd. 

Hubisbab. 
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Pew-fellow {from pewitadfeUow), one who sits 
in the same pew with toother; figuratively, a 
companion, or ©Be engaged in some difficulty or 
undertaking with another. 

And makes her pew-fellow with others moan. 

K. Rich. hi. 

Ph&£R|c. See " Fere." 

Phsese (V. fewer), to whip or heat with rods; to 
flog the breech. 

An he be proud with me, TO pheeae his pride* 

Til©*. AWD CESS3. 

Phrampel. See " Frarapold." It appears that it 
is used rather in the sense of mettlesome, in the 
following quotation. 

Are we fitted with good pAr«iy>e J Jades? (f. g. n onet. ) 

O. P. Tun Kojuumo Girl. 

Piccadille (F.), formerly, the high collar of a coat 
or doublet. 

Ready to eafct at one whose band fits III, 
Andtaenlea#iaa4oBftnert}9tcc<u(tM. 

B. JONSON'S UffBBAWOOB*. 

Picked (F pique), Dnically smart, or spruce in 
dress. 

'Tis such * picked fellow, not a haire 
About his whole bulk but it stands in print. 

O. P. All Fools. 

Pickt hatch. This was a cant word, in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, for a part of the town, supposed 
to be Turnmill Street, Clerkenwell, then noted for 
houses of ill fame. To go to the manor of pickt 
hatch, was said of persons frequenting the brothels 
there. The term was derived from the hatch or 
half door, in bosses of this description, being 

II 2 
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guarded with iron spikes, as the houses of sheriffs' 
officers are at this time. 

Tojowiaaaorof jridtttelcAgo. • 

M. WlTBS OF Wntosea. 

Set some jrfdkt vpon yoor AaJcA, and I pray proftaso to keep a 

bawdy house. 

Cora's Wspsaioio. 

Picquker (iLjotcazre), to rob, platider, or pillage; 
to skirmish previous to a fray. 

No sooner oould a hint appear, 
But op he started to picquter. 

Bvounut* 

Pikd (P. pie}, spotted or variegated. 

When dasies pied, and violets blue. 

Lore's Las. Lost. 

Pifx'd (L.pxlatus), th&ven, bald, from whence peed 
to take off the skin, is derived. 

iNtr** priest, dost thou command me to be shut out? 

1 Pabt K. Hsevti. 

Pie Powder, a court of summary justice, held in 
fairs, to settle disputes between the persons re* 
sorting- there. The etymology is doubtful, bat 
Blackstone derives it from piedpuldreaux, a petty 
chapman. 

Hare its proceedings disaUowM, or 
Allow* d at fancy of Pie-powder. 

Hddibbas. 

P1G6NEY (S. piga), a term of endearment, applied 
to a female. 

She was a primerole, a piggetnie. 

CRAucsa's MiLtxft'a Talk. 

Misa, mine own pigtnie, thou shalt heare news of Dametas. 

Sia P. Stonby's Arcaou. 

Pilche (S. pylche), anciently, a dress or mantle 
made of skins; the term is still in use to denote 
part of the nursery dress of an infant. 
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' BerllrtIe,%6rji«!Mof emtfti/' 1 I' 
Her kerchiefs of silk, her smock of line. (t. e f linen,). 

'.' Raw. •» vat SfeVBv Saass. 

Pile, (L. pHyjn), Jthe head elf an arrow. 



■ j* I* * ■ 



His .saw a bent 



The pile was of a horse f y's tonga** - 

,.■■1 ■ : ;■ ■■ DRAYTON. 

Fill (F:pitter), to flefcee, rob, pldtoder, or pillage. 

The commons hatfch^ sjUty witlMP»¥*w» *■*»■• 

K. Rich. iz. 

Pit taw byre (S.) a cover or case for a pillow. 

'" ItoimhismalelMdbeajMJAHteere, 

Which, as he said, was our ladie's vaile. . 

Chaucbr's P. to Pardomsr** Talk. 

Piment/ (L. pigmmtwn), a drink made with wine, 
mixed with honey and spices. , 

And dronke wine and eke Airmen/. 

Rom. of K. Alisaundrb. 

» ■ . »■ ' 

Nelet therefore to drink olarrie, 

.» .j ■. } Or jDMieia maked fireah and new. 

Chaucrr's Rom. or t» Ro&b. 

Pjth (Si pytha), the "marrow of plants ; but figura- 
tively, strength, energy, or power, whether men- 
tal or corporeal. 

Yet she, with pithg words and counsel sad, 
Still strore their sudden Bags* toorerok*. 

Spsnsbr's F. Qvrsn. 

And enterprizes of great pith and momenta v 

. Hamlbt. 

Placket (Su, Goth, plagg), a petticoat. 

Yon might hare ptach'6 a ptaiket, Wind senseless. 

» . K. Lbar. 

Plain song. See " Prick Song*/"* - •♦ * 

Planch (F. plancher), to. cover withboyd^to 
patch. 

Bat the next remedy, ft such it -case and hap, 
Is to pUumohe on a- piece ashrode as my cap. 

O. P. Gam. Gurton*s Needle. 

113 
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And to thevineyard to a al andt e rf gate. - 

M*AJ. FOB MSAf . 

Plat (So. Goth; plait), plain, open, without dis- 
guise; flat, to signify downright, Is *till ustd, and 
is probably a corruption. 

Art forthermore I will ten thee all aJaf, - 
lliat vengeance ahaU not part fro tlito boose. 

Ca/ AUCBR'f Pa*BV0MBB*B Tali. 

And s^aifr said, utn tab matter 
AvaUeth neither request nor araler. 

Ipa****'* Hist. Tavaae,- 

Pleach (F. ptesier), to interweave branches of trees 
together/ 

The prince and count, walking in a tniek gl a ss ie s' alley. 

Mcca Ado about Nomtaa. 

Plie (F.'jrffer), to bend. 

. . Tyrannes whose hettei no pttee 

May to no point of mercy pa>. 

Gownn'a Cow. AaC 

It wold rather .brast in two than plie. 

Cbaucsb's C. of bzaorrean's Talk. 

Plowmkll, a wooden hammer, formerly fixed to a 
plough. 

The chevron of a ptowmtll, 
And the schadow of a bell. 

Th« Tourvamnt of Totiskbam. 

Plymouth cloak, a cane or walking staff. The 
origin of the phrase is, that persons coming from 
long voyages, and landing at Plymouth, are gene- 
rally short of apparel, and, having no cloak, prOvidfe 
themselves with a walking stick ; for it is the cus- 
tom to walk with a stick when drest only in cuerpo, 
but not so if provided with a cloak; 

Shall I walk in a Plymouth dock, likearognc in nay hose and 
doublet, and a crab tree cudgel in my hand? 

O. P. Tm HowasT Wnoas, a Ann 
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Point devise (F. poinct and deviae), a device or 
pattern worked with a needle; but figuratively, 
great nicety or exactness in any person or thing. 

You ure nthet puM detict in your »ecautr«n*nt5. 

A* Yon Liu It. 

Poistel (F. poinlille), a style or pencil Tor writing". 



Points, tags made to fasten up or keep together 
the apparel, previous to the introduction or but- 
tons; those worn by the higher cla&sses were of 
silk ; and it appears by an act of K. Hen. VIII. no 
man under the rank of & gentleman was to have 
his points ornamented with aiglets of gold or silver. 

Ahth, akb Ciior. 

Poking sticks. These articles, made of steel, were 
used by laundresses in plaiting the fashionable 
ruffs worn in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 

joking ilicki with fair lone handles. 

O. P. Bmjht, !Luni CoksTjul*. 

Polt foot, a distorted foot. 

Then thou art a fool, for my eldest son hud a poll foul. 

Pomander (F-pomnie d'ambre), a perfumed ball, 
formerly carried in the pocket, worn about the 
neck, or suspended to a it ring from the girdle, as 
a guard against infectious diseases. 



v u ft**ni«wmmiiiw r r r* 
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POMftt* {F.ptflijK), pompous, ostentatidfcs. 

(Ifc p fcay * ), Westefri, .' vt< v .' : n v ■-,..! 

f-1 



Fao* *»*?*"*, fifth, called bale*, dried apd wlted, 

>ii to t».i;t!<eTrl*ilii*>'*iiWIW»iM'l>i| jfcjlf'H* '•**! 

..it/ .h*U W fc. v»i: .^.#.jtoHPB4«"eWMr H)Mfe. 

. W*M>: * ^wK^f.' :.. :r.!i-fiVl»le.Ml|.|f wi 
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e ,\«. ftuiwaii'ii Mmirt Tam. 

PofiWat (fpapyay). This bird is said by Dr, 
Jtfhiaoto tad- ofbers to be a parrot, bit Ofcaaeer 
toeatibB* it? as a ringing bird; itaaehttdMbtfel 

what *H>i of bird w*T toetutt by the .tam, but it 
bad a gtrtrty ptatoage, and ibe word was geiieially 
. uad ta -sifiniy a tfiier or fop. 

Thrtinthet^rtenwithhift(Ut0M*i^ 

CriMJCBf* M**c*urr r s Tau. 

. Jjuwer'd?egiectinffr, Ikaowiratwliat. 
■ . .-- Sl u • i • T>a»t K. Ux*i vr. 

PoRtAHCB (F, f*ri*r)> carfihg»,ai*, one*, external 
appearance. .,'.■■"..'».. -■■ !■ 
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If U> imriauiirc terrible, and stature tall. 

Port c\non, a sort of boot, or rather boot top, 
covering the knees, imported with other fopperies 
from France, in the sixteenth century, called canon* 
de chausse*. 

He walks Id htspori carom, like one that stalk a in long grass. 

Portcbe, a word of doubtful derivation, probably 
from F. partes vous, from being easily carried ; a 
breviary or mass book. It is spelt in various ways 
by old authors; as, portas, portns, port hose, Sec. 



Lttm 



Remit! sir John. 



0, M, I.U. 
Even with thlt perdue I will bittre thy huwle. 

O. I. Tn» Niw Cditdui, 

Pose (S. gepme), a rheum or defluxion of humour 
from the nose. 

He speketh through the nose, 

As be were on the quakkc or on 'he post. 



Posset (F. bassinef), a little basin or porringer. 

To make them porridge without mutton. 

Cotton's Vino. Ta*>. 

Posset (I., potusj, milk turned into curds with wino 
or ale, and drank warm; it was anciently a custom 
to take a potation of this kind previous to retiring 
to rest for the night. 

Pre dragged their pmiti. 

That death and nature do contend about them. 

My daughter Nell shall pop a pttt A upon thee when thou 
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Post. The sheriffs of London bad, in old times, a 
post before their doors, upon which it was cus- 
tomary to Affix proclamations: this was one of the 
indications of tbeir office. 

I hope my acquaintance goes in chains of gold— the post* of 
his gate are a painting too. 

O. P. Turn Hoxmt Whom. 

If e'er I live to see thee sheriff of London, 
I'll gild thy painted /xwfe. 

O. P. Wmw Woxmi. 

Post and pair, an old game at cards, somewhat 
resembling brag. 

If yon cannot agree on the game, to post mmdpair. 

O. P. A Woman Killbd with Knrwuti. 

Postulate (L.potlulatum), position assumed with- 
out proof. ' I 

I mean by postulate Illation, 
When yon alull iissaf fry* ocnasspjs, 

HVDXBBAt. 

Potch (F. pocher), to thrust or push 

ni patch at him someway, 

Or wrath or craft may get him. 

CoaiOLAjrus. 

Potecary. This word is derived from the Spanish 
boticario, which signifies the shop of a vendor of 
medicine, as distinguished from a travelling em- 
piric. The derivation in Johnson and others from 
the Greek apotheca, a repository, is incorrect. The 
modern word apothecary is an absurd redundancy, 
and unknown to our ancient writers; from Chaacer 
down to the reign of Queen Elizabeth, aod later* 
it was uniformly and correctly spelt pothecary or 
potecary. 

Forth he goth, ne longer wold he tarry. 
Into the toun unto a potecary. 

Chaucer's Pakdonkb*s Taix 
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Ye wote wd thai jiofeeeyyt walk vary lata. 

O. M. or Htcki Scoeneb. 
May ncft a primary come in by steltfa? 

O. P. Tbje Foub F.'t. 

Potent (low Lat. potentid), a cratch or walking 1 
staff. 

So was he lean and thereto pale and win, 
And feeble that he walketh by potent, 

Chaucer's Tboi. and Cuts. 

Poterner (F. pautonniere), a poach or shepherd's 
scrip. 

He plucked oat of his poterner, 
And longer wold not dwell, 
He plucked out a pretty mantle. 

O. B. The Boy and the Mantle. 

Potsharr and Potsherd, pieces of broken tiles 
or pots, from share, to break or divide. 

They hew'd their helmes, and plates asunder brake, 
Aa they had poHhm m ben. 

-Spbnseb's F. Quekk. 

Pouks, a fairy, spirit, or hobgoblin, which Shak- 
speare calls Puck* or Robin Goodfellow. 

I wis, Syr Kynge» aayd Syr Fous*, 
I wene that knyght was ipouke. 

Rom. of Rich. Cuh/s db -Lion. 

Pointer (F. poulet), one who sells fowls uncooked; 
this is the original and correct way of spelling the 
word The Company of. Pmulters were incorpo* 

1 ■ 

rated by that name by K. Hen. VIII. 

Hang me by the heals for a poulter*a hare. 

l Paet K. Hen. it. 
He sleeps a horseback, like a poulter. 

O. P. The White Devil. 

Pouncet box (F. poin&oner), a small' box, made 
with open work on the lid, to keep perfbme 

And •twixt his finger and his thumb 
A pouneet bos, which ever and anon 
* He gave his nose. 1 Part K. Hex. iv. 
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Powder. To powder meat, it to salt it to keep it 
from putrefaction, a word not yet dunned; a 
powdering tab, is a vessel used for pickling beef, 
pork, &a 

If thou embowel me to day, 111 five yontoavo topmed&wt, 
and cat me to morrow. 

1 Pabt K. Hbv. ir. 

Poynet (V.poinfonnet), a little bodkin or puncheon, 
used by ladies at the toilette. 

Women have many lettesj 

As, frontlettei, fyUettes, partlettea, and braoelettes) 

And then their bonettes and their pagnettes. 

O. P. Ten Fotm P.'s. 

Prank j(Do. pronken), to decorate, dress, or adorn. 

Some jmmjre their raft, and others trimly dlffht 
Their gay attire. 

SfMSM'a F. Qvibv. 

Btdfprankt with spring, with summer half embrowa'd. 

Thomson's Cist, or Iwbolbmci. 

Prsgnamt <F. pregnant), ready, witty, destroy 
also, in another sense, jriain, dear, evident. 

My matter hath no roice, lady, hat to your pregnant and 
vouchsafed ear. 

Twklpth Night. 

How pregnant sometimes his replies are. 

IlAMUtt. 

A good pregnant fellow, faith. 

O. P. Ths Widow's Tmamm. 

Prf.8T (F. prk). This word is a singular instance 
of the fluctuation of language ; in its old sense, it 
. denoted to be ready or prepared, and a prettman 
was one ready and willing, for a stipulated consi- 
deration, to march at command: the reverse of this 
is now understood by the word. 

Devise what pastime that ye think best. 
And make yt suit to find mvprcst. 

O. P. Tu Foua P/>. 
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And lislitpnlitTi hjsarre him 

O. VLK. 104 PlAlX. 

The,- proce*d precily info the bill. 

O. B. Aui Bill, &e. 

Prevent (L, prtwiento), to anticipate or forestall ; 
this Latinism is frequently used by early writers in 
this now obsolete sense of the word. 

■ Yes, but tllM I nm prevented, 

I should hive begg'd I might hate been employed. 

1 Past K. Hiv. ti. 

Pricking, hard riding; probably a term formerly 
used in hunting 1 , from pricking, i. e. tracing the 
steps of the game. A yeoman pricker is still an 
officer attached to the royal hunt. 

A gentle kiiig-ht vim pricking o'er the plain. 

Spsns.a'j T. Qunw. 

Pricks, the marks placed for shooting in archery; 
an hazle wand was commonly put up, and called a 
prickwacd. 

The Brit time Robin (hot it the prickr, 
lit Dlins'd an iucn it fto. 

O.H. Koiik Hood Ma Got or Gimoim. 

Prick song, a song the harmony of which was 
written or pricked down, in contradistinction to 
the plain song, which, being chiefly confined to 
church music, admitted of no variations. 

I would have all lovers begin and end their prick song with 



O. P. Rah Alut. 

Prime, a word frequentlyused by early-writers to 
signify the fore part of the day ; that is, the first 
quarter after sunrise. 

U 
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Tho had there no man grytb. 
Till that Oder day tX prime. 

Rom. of Rich. Coxuf. dm Lios. 
He fought with Sir KgUmonr to knight, 
Tttl the third day at jwiste. 

. O. B. Si* Eolamouk or Abtois. 

Prime&o (It. pn'mtero), a fashionable gune at cards 
in tbe reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

I hare neyer prosper'* since. I forswore myself at primer*. 

M. Wivjta of Wiwnsaa. 

Princox (L.pracox), a spoilt or forward child, a 
boy affecting the manners and actions of a man. 

Thinkest thou I havano logique, indeed; thtnkcat tboa sot 
Yea, princockc*, that I have for/ortie years ago. 

O. I. Tfjb Nxw Customs. 

Yoa are«/ff-fotfojr,— go. 

Rom. amd Jul. 

Prqdkfor (L. proditor), a traitor or betrayer. 

J do, thou most usurping pro&Ur, 
-And not protector of the king or realm. 

1 Pabt K. Haw. n. 

Proface, a salutation of welcome, or " much good 
may it do you/' often found in old writers, said to 
be derived from the French, but the Italian bum 
pro vifaccia is much nearer the English phrase. 

Proface, gentle gentlemen, I am sorry I have no better cates 

to present you with. 

Thk Trimming of Thos. Nash. 

Proface, how lik'st thou it > 

O. P. Tna Widow's Tzam. 

Proin (F. provigner), to prune, lop, cut, or trim. 

He kembeth him, heproineth, and he piketh. 

Chavckr's Mbkchant's Talk. 
An honest proiner of our country vines. 

O. P. Tub Dumb Kjuoht. 

■ 

PRqLETARiAN (L. proletariats), vulgar, vile, low, 
mean. 
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Portended mischiefs further than 
.■ ' Lovr pretetmri&ntything-men. 

HCDIBRAS. 

Prologue. See " Black Cloak." 

Proper (F. propre), handsome, comely, personable. 

Upon my life, she finds, althqugh I cannot, 

Myself to be a marvellous proper man. 

K. Rioa. ui. 
This Ltnlovtco 1** proper man* 

Othbllo. 

Properties, tbe dresses and other necessaries used 
in a theatre, the keeper of which is yet suited the 
property man. 

In the mean time I will draw a bill otproperHet. 

MlDS. Kiokt's Duiam* 

Black patents for our eyes, and other propfrtiet* 

o: P. Albumasar. 

Provand (F.provende), food, provender. 

Who have their provomd 
Only for bearing burthens. 

CORIOLANVtV 

AH owrprovmti apparel torn to rage* 
And oar munition mils us. 

O. P. AniVt AND YlROtNU. 

Prows (F.prou), profit, advantage. 

As homely as he rideth among you j 

If ye knew him, it wold bee for your prow* 

Chaucbr's Channons Ybo. Taut. 

Prowe (F. preux), brave, valiant; prowest, the 
superlative or most valiant 

Where also proof of thy prow raDiance 
Thou then shall make. 

Spsnsbr's F. Quxbk. 

The prowett knight that ever field did fight. 

Ibid. 

Prunes (stewed). Dishes of stewed prunes were 
kept in brothels, and were thought to be not only 
a cure but a preventative of the diseases contracted 
there. 
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This k the that laies wait at the eafma«**taw/«ttchef new 

come up to London, and 70a shall know her dwelling by a 

dish of itemed prima in the window. 

LoneVs Wit*! Miraaiat. 

Peace 1 two dishes of ttcw'd prune*, a bawd, and a. panrtar. 

O. P. Tan Hovir Wbobi. 



Fuck foist, a species of fangi, the lyeoperdon 
bovista, round like a ball, and containing a dark 
powder, called also a fuzz ball. The word is 
used as a term of contempt, and sometimes spelt 
puckjist. 

■ ■ ■ ■ What pride 
Of pamperM blood has mounted up this puckf*4atf 

O. P. Moan Dissimilim bmuws Woxsv. 

Pugging, a cant word supposed to mean thieving, 
as puggard is used by some of tbe old dramatic 
writers to signify a thief. 

The white abeet bleaching oa tfce hedge— 
Doth tet my pugging tooth on edge. 

Wumw'a Tali. 

Puke (L. fullus), a colour between russet and 
black, now called puce. 

Wilt thou rob this leathern jerkin, chryBtal button, nott pated, 
agat ring, puke stocking, &c 

1 Part K. Hrn. iv. 

Puling (F. piauler), in a whimpering or whining 
tone. 

To speak puling, like a beggar. 

Two G*NTS« or Ybroka. 

Pullain (O. F. pvlam), poultry. 

— — A false theef e, 
That came, like a foxe, my pullain to kil. 

O. P. Gam. Gukton's Nirnua. 

Pulpatoon (from L. pulpamentumy, delicacies. 

I then sent forth a fresh supply of rabbits. 

Pheasants, etc. with a French troop of pulpatoon*, 

Mackaroon6t&c. 

O. Mas*, of Hicrocosmus.. 
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Pumr. The small round stones found at the bottom 
or on the bank of shallow streams are, in several 
counties, called pumy stones, probably derived 
from the F. pommeau, a round knob, from whence 
pomey denotes around ball in heraldry. Dr. John- 
son, not being* able to find the wqrd in the old 
glossaries, arbitrarily changed it to pumice stone, 
and defined it to be the cinder of a fossil; his own 
quotation from The Shepherd's Calendar, might 
have convinced him that he was wrong, both in 
the word and its definition. Todd has left it with- 
out further illustration. 

And fast betide there trickled softly downe 

A gentle stxeme, whose murmuring wave did play 

Emons; thepum} stones. 

Spknskr's F. Qckin. 

Solonglshot, that all was spent, '' 

Tht pumie stones 1 haatry hent, t 

. And threw, &c. 

Spsnsm's Ship. Cal. 

Punese "(P. punaise), the house bug. 

His flea, his morpion, and pimese. 

Hvdiibas. 

Purchase (O. F. purchaser), a term in law, sig- 
nifying acquired property, in contradistinction to 
that descended or inherited; it was also a cant term 
for stolen goods. 

Of nightly stealths and pillage several, 
, Which he had got abroad by pMrcAo*^ criminal. 

• ■ Spknsbr's F. Qctsbv. 
For what in we was purchased, , 
Falls upon Wee in a more fairer sort' 

2 Part K« Bin. it. 

KK3 
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Purple (F. pour filer), to ornament with needle- 
work, to 



1 mm fcto stems, pw/ $ d at ths head. 

Chavosk*! Monwis Tali. 
Of foW their pvrffed -rest. 



Wtg ssas/d. sash i/iwi<i j of lfaob cosdess'd. 

Lat or Sin Ijuttal. 

Purlieu (F.), tinder the old forest laws, was a 
piece of ground, near a forest, which was exempt 
from the forest laws, by Hen. III. by perambula- 
tion, whereby the part so exempt was disafforested, 
and called pour allee, from whence purlieu is de- 
rived. 

Where, in thtpttrUeut of this fbrsst, stands 
A sheep cote, fenc'd about with olire tree*. 

As You Lxxs It, 

Pursenet (from purse and net), a parse, the moatb 
of which is drawn close by a string*. 

Thote two conies will we ferret into th« pursenet. 

O. P. Tra Honest Waoss* 

Purtknanoe (L. pertineo), the pluck or intestinal 
of an animal. 

But, for this time, I will only handle the head s&dpurtenmncs. 

O. P. M»A5* 

The shaft against a rib Ad glance, 
And galTd him in the jmrfenonce. 

HUDtBKAS. 

Push (L. pustula), a pimple or eruption. 

His face was like the ten of diamonds. 
Pointed each way with pusket. 

O. P. MOKS. D'OLtYK. 

Puteyn (F. putain), a harlot. This word, as well 
as harlot, was anciently applied both to male and 
female. 
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Otraitour! fyel tLputt**' 
Why had th j- wife be me lain I 

KOM. Or TBI SiTIN B«»J. 

Puttock (X. bvteo), & species of degenerate hawk, 
a buzzard. 

■ana, likepu(loc*i, all in plumei arrayed. 
And did avoid i,in!^-:-. 



Quail (Teu.yueZew), to faint or languish, to be de- 
jected. 

Ne backward shriek. 

Srl\'siit> F. Qrsts. 
And let not search and inquisition quail. 
To bring again these foolish runaways. 

As Vor Lm It. 

Quart d'ecu. See " Cardicue." 
Quat, a pustule or pimple, which Shakspeare ap- 
plies, by a figure of language, to Roderigo, as art 

irritable person. 

I have rnbb'd Vim young {imf almoel to the scn^c, 
And he grows angry. 

Quean (S. cweii), a girl or woman, not originally 
used in a bad sense, though now understood to be 
a female of loose and debauched manners. 

A witch, a quean, an old cozening pus*. 

Jd. wivii or Wi.siosom. 

Queare (0. F. tayer), a book or quantity of paper 
folded, from hence the modern word quire 
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To cuttethe winter night and make it short, 
I took© a queare and left all other sport. 

Chaccsr's Taor. and Cbxss. 

Queasy, a word of uncertain derivation, but denot- 
ing sickness or nausea. 

And they did fght with queratneu co ns tr a ined. 
As men drink potions. 

S PAar K. Haw. it. 

Qued (Teu. quad), harm, evil, wickedness, mis* 
chief. A man who goes to prison is said, in til* 
jfresent day, " to go to quad/ 9 

And the cross that Christ was on ded r 
That brought in aU fro the qued. 

Rom. or Rich. Cceua na Lion. 
. , Korthott, thou traitor, shaft me lead 
To thy duke that is full of quede. 

O. B. Gut of Waswics;- 

Queich, a thick or bushy copse ; quick, as applied 
to a hedge, is derived from this word, as being & 
fence made with living plants. See " Quick.' 
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• Yet where (behind some queich) 



He breaks his gall and rutteth with his bind. 

O. P. BOS8T d'Ambois. 

Queint (S. cwenean), extinguished, quenched. 

Where, as it cometh, the fire is queint. 

Gowsa's Cow. A*. 

That other fire was queinte. 

Chaucer's Knicht*s T. 

Quell (S. cwellan), to murder, kill, or destroy; 
murderers were anciently called manquellers. 

His spungy officers, who shall bear the guilt of our great quell. 

MaCSSTB. 

A man queller and a woman queller. 

2 Pabt K. Hen. iv. 

Queme (S. cweman), to please. 

The steward took right good yeme 
To serve, King Richard to queme. 

Rom. op Rich. Conra db Lion. 
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Gowh'i Cow. Ah. 

Quehn (S. cwearn), a hand mill. 



Qlerpo (Sp. citerpo), a waistcoat or dress closely 
adhering to the body; figuratively, unprepared, 
defenceless. 



Qubbt (F. quelle), a search, inquiry, or 
lion ; quettant is an inquirer or searcher. 

The [eiiilM bith Bent ibout three aevtitl quttti 

To t lurch you oat. 

Quick (S. cwie), to stir or be alive, hence the old 
terms the quick and the dead. 

With b BtiuBB ynm chain uid coller bound, 

Spins.r'i F. Owns. 

Quiddity (lowLat. quid diias), asubtilty, a shrewd 
or captious question ; also a scholastic term, an 
answer to the question quid eat 1 , a metaphysical 
abstraction, the essence or being of a thing. 

How now, mid w*g I what at th? quips anl thy quiddities) 



Quillet (L. quidlibet), a subtle nicety or petty 
artifice, generally applied to law chicane ; hence 
quibble is derived. Warburton's derivation of 
the word from the French qu'il cat, is fanciful; 
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and Peck's suggestion in his Critical Notes on 
Shakspeare's Plays, is altogether erroneous. 

But in these nice sharp quillets of Hie law, 
Good faith, I am no wiser than a daw. 

s Fast K. Hut. Yl» 

Oh ! some authority how to proceed; 

Some tricks— eome qtAUeta how to cheat the deril. 

Lore's Las. loir. 

Quintain, an ancient game, said to be derived from 
the British guryniyn, a vane. An upright post 
was fixed to the ground, having at the top a move- 
able figure of a man, holding a shield, and son* 
times a plain board, and at the other end a heavy 
sand bag j the player rode or run at full speed, 
end attempted to strike the figure or board, which, 
if not done dexterously, he was struck end over- 
thrown by a blow from the sand bag. 

--■ » «i i And that which here stands on 
It a mere quintain. 

As You Liu iTt 

As they at tilts, so we at quintain run. 

Randolph's' Poihi* 

Quip (Br atrip), a biting sarcasm, a gibe or jeer. 

And notwithstanding all her sodden quip*, 
The least whereof would quell a lover's hope. 

Two Gxkts. or Verona, 
Quips and cranks and wanton wiles. 

Milton's l'Allkcbo, 

Quoif (F. coeffe), a cap or hood, worn as a covering 
for the head. 

Golden quoifcrxnd stomachers. 

Winter's Taxi. 
Hence, thou sickly qttoif, 
Thou art a guard too wanton for the head. 

2 Part K. Hsu. tr. 

Quoin. See " Coigne." 
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R. 

7 

Rabato (F. rabat), to reduce or bring' down, a word 
applied to the ruff or folded down collar of a shirt 
or shift. 

Troth, I think your other rabat* were better. 

Much Ado about Nothin*. 
That rebato becomes thee singularly. 

B. Jonson's Cynthia's Rbvsib. 

Rach (S. raee), a dog used in hunting. 

The fairest that was in alithat tootle, 
With alauntes,>lymeris, and rachi* free. 

Sni Pbbctkbkas. 

Rack (Belg. rqkke), the track in which the clouds 
move. 

We often see against some storm 

A silence in- the heaven, the rack stand still. 

Hamlbt. 
— — — The doubtful rack of heaven '■ 



Stands without motion, and the tide undriven. 

/ DftYDBN. 

Ragerie (F. rage), wantonness, lasciviousness. 

And I was yonge and fall of ragerie. 

Ohaucbb's Wifs of Bath's Pbo. 
Women ben fan of ragerie, 
Yet swinken not sans secresie. 

Pope's Im. op Chaucbb. 

Raied. See "Araied" 

Raile (O. F. raier), to flow in a stream. 

Large floods of blood adowne their sides did raile. 

Spxnsbb'sT. Qubbn. 

The purple drops downe rmUed. 

Fairfax. 

Rake. This wojrd is unquestionably derived from 
the S.raec, a hunting dog, probably a species of 
greyhound, and hence the term " as lean as a < 
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rake 9 ' had reference to the spare body of that ani- 
mal. Johnson, without authority, supposes rake 

to mean a cur dog; and Steevens ludicrously sap- 
poses the proverb to owe its origin to the imple- 
ment used in making hay. 

Aslene was his hors uit a rmke, 

Chaucbr's Pro. to Caw*. Taiss-. 
Hit body lean and meagr* as a rmke, 

Spbwsbb'b F. Quuv. 
At Isane as rake in eray lib. 

Cburcbyard's Disc, ok Man's Lin. 

Rakel, hasty, rash, inconsiderate; a word signifying 
the same as reddest, careless ; the S. regol, denot- 
ing rule or order, and rekdes (as it is sometime! 
spelt), the contrary. 

For every wight that has a house to found, 
He renneth oat the work for to beginne 
Wtth rakel honde. 

Chaccbr'b Troi. and Crkss. 

O! rakel honde, to do so foole amis. 

Chaucer's Manciplx's Talk. 

Ramagb (O. F.), literally, the boughs or branches 
of trees ; but figuratively, rude, wild, shy, savage. 

He is not wise ne sage, 

No more than is a gote rammge. 

Chauckr's Rom. op tub Ross* 

Ramp (S. remperi), to leap, spring, or paw, as an 

unruly animal ; as a substantive, it denoted a rude 
and boisterous female. 

Whan she comes home, she rampeth in my face. 
And crieth, false coward, wreke thy wife ! 

CHAK/rKR'g MONKBS P|0. 

Then foming tarre, their bridles they would champ, 
And, trampling the fine element, would fiercely reSkp. 

Spbksbr's F. Qusik. 
Nay -, fy on thee, thou rampe, thou rjg, 

O. P. Gam. GimroN's Niidli. 
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Rampallian, a term of vulgar abuse, of no definite 



Ranck (S.), violently, fiercely. 



Random (F. randonner"), to run swiftly, to go with- 
out stop or restraint. 

Votde of inch stayes as In your lift do rjt, 

Rap (L. rapio), to strike with extasy or amazement, 
to affect with raplnre or astonish. 

What, dear air. 

Thua rapt you I— are yon well! 

Rascal (S.), a lean beast, but more particularly a 
lean deer. 

The noblest deer bath them (■". t. horns! aa hue* »* 'he ratrat. 

As You Lias It. 
If we be English deer, he then Inhlood, 

Rash (It. rasehiare), to cut, slice, or divide; a 
slice of bacon is still called a rasher. 



Rath (S. rath), early, soon, betimes. 

what, Absolon, what, for Cluistet awtte t 



Cii.in.ua' a NillWI Xuc> 
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Brine the rathe primrose, that forsaken dies. 

Milton'* Ltczoas. 

Raught (the participle passive of the S. r«?can), 
to reach. 

That raught at mountains with outstretched aims. 

3 Pa*t K. Hur. vi. 
— — She raught the cane, 
And with her own tweet head the fare It me. ' 

O. P. TaWCKBB AN© GXSMUXDA. 

Ravin (S. reqfian), to eat voraciously or greedily. 

like rats that rmtin down their proper bane. 

Mus. POK Mxas. 

Ray (F. rate), to streak with lines, to mturk with 
stripes. 

And the clean wares with purple fore did rag. 

Spxxbkr's F. Qwu*. 

Aead (S. rede), counsel, advice, instruction. 

Well, if you will be ordered tad do by my teade. 

O. P. Gam. Gurtok's Nusli. 
Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads. 
And recks not his own read. 

Hamlit. 

RebaTo. See " Rabato." 

"Rebecil (F« rebec), a musical instrument, having 

only three strings and played with a bow as the 

modern fiddle. 

When the merry bells rifle round. 
And the jocund reoecke sound. 

Milton's l'Allbob«. 

Recheat (F. recet), a flourish on the hunting horn 
to call the dogs from the scent. 

I will have % recheat winded in my forehead. 

much Ado a*odt Notbiks. 

Reck (S. recan), to care, heed, or mind. See 
« Rakel." 

I reck not though I end my life to day. 

T*OI. ANA CBI3S- 
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Recorder, a wind instrument, having six holes of 
a less bore than a flute, approaching nearly to the 
tone of the modern flageolet. 

Recvrb (F. recurer), to recover or regain; it more 
particularly denotes to recover from disease or over 
exertion. 

Thai I may not atUine 

TJUm. ljj fixing thy thoughts above thy letch, full into a 
dUMM without *& new*. 

O. P. Endtmidk. 

Red Bull. The theatre so called was situated ia 
St. John's Street, Clerkenwell, and is supposed to 
be that at which Shakspeare was first retained. 
It appears from the testimony of Sir W. D'avenant 
to have been of an inferior rank; no traces of its 
existence are now to be discovered, but Wood- 
bridge Street is said to be the spot where it stood. 
The company soon after the restoration of Chas. II. 
removed to the Cockpit, in Drury Lane, and it 
does not appear that the Red Bull was ever after- 
wards used for theatrical representations. 

Then will I confound ha Willi r.mnplemrtits urnwn from Ihe 
plats 1 ««B at the Fortune and Rr<l Bull. 

Red cross. By a regulation made during the great 
plague in London, all infected houses were re- 
quired to have large red crosses painted on the 
doors and. windows, and a guard, was glaced. to 
J. L .2. 
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prevent any person leaving 1 the house till the ex- 
piration of forty days. 

Let us not forget ourselTes in our grief j I am, not ambitious 

of a red crest upon the door. 

O. P. Tu Parson'* Wbddiho. 

Rede. See " Read." 

Red hair. The Anglo-Saxons seem to have bad 
an inveterate dislike to red hair, which i* said to 
have arisen from their animosity to the Danes, 
whose hair was in general of that colour. Painters 
uniformly represented the traitor Judas with red 
hair, as a mark of infamy; and innumerable in- 
stances might be adduced to shew that this pre* 
judice continued to a very late period, and it 
cannot be said to be yet wholly obliterated. 

Worse than the poison of a r§4 hmr*d man. 

O. P. Busrr b'Amsois . 

Fetch me a rerffteortfee* Serjeant j ilemake 
You, captain,4hink the deril of hell is come. 

O. P. Ram Allky« 

Red lattice. See " Lattice." 
Redolent (L. reddens), 6weet scented. 

And redolent cedre, most dere worthy digned. 

Chaucsb'a B. or Own Laoii. 

Reduce (L. redued), to Bring 1 or lead back.. 

Abate the edge of traitors, gracious Lord* 
That would reduce these bloody days again. 

-.... . . K » Rich. iu. 

Till at the period of these broils I call, 

And back reduce you to grim Pluto's hall. 

O. P. Fuimus TaoiSx 

Reechy (S. recan). Though this word is derived 
from reek, to smoke, yet it also denoted steam or 
vapour; and in this sense only can the illustration 
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in Johnson be understood, *. e. the moisture arising' 
from heat. 

The kitchen malkin pins 

Her richest tockram -round her reeafty (I. «. sweaty) neck. 

Coriolanus. 
And let him, far a pair of reeehy kisses, 

Bt>ke you to ravel nil this matter out, 

Hamlst. 

Reeve (Sr gerefa), a steward or bailiff of a manor 
or franchise. 

The reeve he was a slender chollericke man. 

Cmaucba's Pao. to Bsvx's Tali. 

Refel (L. refetlo), to refute. 

How.he refeVi me, and how I reply'd. 

MSAS. FOB MlAS. 

But I win net re/eli Out here which shall he confuted hereafter. 

Eufhozs and His England. 

Refrain (F.), the burden of a song or ballad. 

Evermore, alast was his refraine. 

Chaucm's Trqi. and Crsss. 

Regreet, to salute a second time. 

From whom he bringeth sensible regreeU. 

JKsft. of Vanics. 
Yet ere myself could reach Virginia's chamber, 
One was before me with, regreet* from aim. 

r ' O. P. Arrive and Vxkoinia. 

Reguerdon (from re and guerdon), recompenses 
reward. 

And in reguerdon of that duty done, 

I gird thee with the valiant sword of York. 

1 Part K, Hrn. vi. 

Relay (O. F. relayer)> an old term in hunting, sig- 
nifying the dogs kept in reserve to follow the chase 
in the place of those which were wearied in the 
pursuit. 

There overtake I a arete rout 

Of hunters and of foresters, 

And many relaiet and limers. 

Cbavcba's Dai*s. 

LL3 
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Remorse. This word is used by old writers in the 
sense of pity or compassion. 

Tm brother mtae, that entertain'd ambition, 
ExpeUM remorae, and mature. 



Renege (L. renego), to deny or disown. Reme, 
from the O. F. renter, has the same meaning* 

My gods ben false by water and kmde; 
I mie them all here in this place. 

Sib FsmummAi. 

Renege, affirm, and torn their halcyon beaka 
With erery gale. 



Renverse (O. F.), to reverse. The word is used 
by Spenser to signify the degradation of a fallen 
foe, by turning his shield upside down. 

Then from him reft bis shield and it r e nv e nf . 

8fZN8>&*8 P. Quest. 

Replevin (low Lat. replegio), a law term, signify- 
ing the releasing the good distrained, or giving 
security to answer at the suit of the distrainer. 

At least to me, who once yon know, 
Did from the pound replevin you. 

HeDIBRAft. 

Responsaiie (from L. responsum), an answer or 
oracular response. 

Ye gave me once a divine responsaile 
That I should be the floure of love in Troy, 

Chaucer's Troi. ant> Crkss. 

Rest. The phrase " to set up a rest" is said to be 
derived from the old game of primero, and im- 
ported to be content or satisfied with the cards in 
hand ; it is generally used to be resolved or to 
make up your mind to the consequences of a pre- 
determined act. 
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I bare set up my rest to run away. 

Mbkch. Of Vinicb. 

You that can play at noddy, you that can sttvpa rest at 

primcro, &c» 

Pko. to Rxtubk noM Parhassus. 

Rrthore (L. rhetor), a rhetorician or orator. 

And if a rethore could fair endite, 
He in a chronicle might safely write. 

ChAUCZR'S NONNM PltlKSTIS TALK. 

Retrait (It ritratto), a portrait or cast of the 
countenance. 

She is the mighty queene of faerie, 

Whose mire retrmite I on my shielde doe beare. 

Srswssa's F. Qusin. 

Revs See " Reeve." 

Reye (S. bereafan), to take by violence, to rob or 

: plunder; hence a robber was called arever. 

Where we shall robbe, where we shall reve, 
Where we shall bete and binde. 

O. B. A Lttsx. Gists or R. Hobs. 

Rkw (S. rcewa), a row, any thing- placed in regular 
succession, in a line. 

Sitting beside a fountain in a rew, v . \ 
Some of them washing with the liquid dew. 

Spxnszr's F. Qukin. 

Rrye (Belg.), a sort of dance peculiar to the low 
countries. 

To learn love dances, springs, 
Reyes, and the straunge things. 

Chaucer's B. of Fams. 

Ribibr (It.), originally meant a stringed musical 
instrument like a rebeck or guitar, but it after- 
wards became a cant term for an infamous old 
woman. 

The sompnour, waiting ever on his prey, 
Rode for to summon an old widow, a rtoibe. 

Chaucka's W. of Bath. 
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Or some good ritflbe About Kentish Tottr* 

Or Hogsden, you would hang now for a witch. 

B. Jomsom's Dmtil ur Am. 

Riddlk (S. rhiddd), to plait or fold ; a sieve, from 
being made of plaited cape, is still called a riddle. 

ThewMterokottenttlerffclre, 
Botojtenoth that niudebonnaJre. 

Ghaucsr's Rom. ov m BtUr 



Rig, a wanton woman, a prostitute ; the word is of 
uncertain derivation. 

Nay, fy on thee, thou raapo, thoa t»f. 

O. P. Gam. GomroM's Nidu. 
■ For vilest thing* 
Become themselves in her j that tho holy prioats 
Blow her whan aha is riggUh. 

A*t. Asm Clbop. 

Rigge (8. hrigg), the back, from whence the modern 
word ridge is derived ; the word is still in use in 
the north. 

Hie atede's rigge under him hraat. 

Mortx d'Arthuh. 

Rimpled (S.hrympeUe), wrinkled. 

A rimpled vecke ferre ronne in rage, 
Frowning and yellow in her visage. 

Chaucer's Rom. of the Rom. 

Ripier (low Lat. riparius), one who carries fish 
from the coast to the interior. 

Slave flattery, like a ripier 1 * legs, roll'd up 
In boots and hay ropes. 

O. P. Busst b'Ambois. 

I can tend you speedier advertisment by the next ripier that 

rides that way with makerel. 

O. P. Tu Widow's Tsars. 

Rivage (F.), the coast or shore of the sea or a 
river. 

The which Pactolus, with his waters shore, 
Throws forth upon the rioage round about him. 

Spsnsbr's F. Qosi.v. 
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Roarer. This term was formerly applied to a 
swaggering' noisy drunken ruffian. 

What, becomes of our roaring boys, then, that stab healths 

one to another. 

O. P. If w bc not a good Plat,. 

thb Davit's IN IT. 

Rochet (F.), a loose coat or outer garment, now 
only designating the surplice or upper vestment of 
a priest. 

There n*is no cloth sitteth bette 
On damosel than doth rockette, 

Chaocbb's Rom. or thb Rost.. 

Rode (Br. rhud), the complexion of the face, from 
its general red colour. 

Her loveaome elf hen, her roeV to bright* 

L*T u l*uuri. 
Hi#«*kwuredUe,hiaeyenfraieMfooe. 

CHAUcia'i Mx&un'i Tali. 

Roils, to ramble or gad about; a word of uncertain 
derivation, unless it maybe referred to the Br. rhol> 
to roll. 

A man shall not suffer his wife to roile about. 

Chavcbr's Rom. of tb« Ross. 

RoiK (F. rogne), a scab, mange, or scurf. 

Withouten blaine, or scabbe, or roine. 

Ibid. 

Roister (Ic hrister), to behave with turbulence, 
to swagger or bluster; so a routterer is a ruffian 
or bully. 

— — Let the roisters lie 
Close clapt in bolts until their wits be tame. 

6. P. Fbiab Bacon, &c. 

Nay, roUter, by your leave we win away. 

O. P. Thk London Prod. 

Homage (V.ramage), a tumult, bustle, confusion* 
or hurry. 
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The source of this oar watch, and the chief head 
Of this post haste and rommge in the land. 

Hamijct. 

Romkkin, a drinking cup ; the word is of no certain 
derivation, unless from the Dutch roemer 9 a glass 
or cup to hold liquor. 

Uts in full port? ohsexv'd ani}wondex*d at; 
"Wine ever flowing in Urge Saxon romkin*. 

O. P. Tmb Wits. 

With that she set it to her nose. 

And off at once the rumkim goes. 

Cotton's Viro. Tbat. 

Ron yon (from the French rogne, the scab or scurf). 
The definition of this word in Bailey and Johnson, 
" a fat bulky woman/' is not warranted- by the 
authorities quoted by the latter ; it waa a term of 
contempt, applied to a female, as " scurvy fellow" 
was similarly applied to a male, and both derived 
from the same French origin, and neither having; 
particular reference to size. 

Out of my doors, yon witch, you polecat, you ronton f 

M. WlTM OF Wl.VDSOl. 

Aroint thee, witch ! tbe rump fed rowyon cries;. 

Macbkth. 

Rood (S. rode), the cross of Christ, having: the cru- 
cifixion upon it; most churches had one, which 
was exhibited only on festivals; a place in the 
church was appropriated for it, called the rood 
loft. 

By the holy rood, 

I do not like these several councils. 

' K. Rxcv. in. 

Rope and Crack rope, terms of contumely, for- 
merly used in allusion to banging, intended to 
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convey an opinion that the person to whom they 
were addressed deserved that punishment. 

Then will I mutter " a rope for a parrot." 

O. P. Midas. 
What member 'tis of whom they talk 

When they cry rope and walk, knave, walk. 

Hitdibras. 

Ropery. This word is defined by Johnson to be 
" rogues' tricks," but it rather means loose or idle 
conversation. 

I pray you, sir, what sort of merchant was this, that was so 
foil of hte ropery? 

Rom. awd Jvl. 

Rota wen, * set of politicians who, during the com- 
monwealth, devised a scheme of government oy 
which a third part of the parliament should go out 
by rotation. Sir Wm, Petty and Harrington, au- 
thor of The Oceana, were the promoters of this 
measure. 

But Sldrophel, as fall of tricks 
As rata men of politicks. 

HtrotaftAs. 

Rote (O. F.), a musical instrument similar to the 
modern hurdy-gurdy or mandolin. 

Tliere did he find, in her delicious bower, 
The fair Pocana playing; on a rote. 

Smnsbb's F. Qvbbv. 

t 

Rouke (S.), to lie close, to lurk or lie in wait. 

Than is the shepe that rouketh in the folde. 

Chaucbr's Knight's Talk. 
But now they rucken in their nest. 

-Opwsa's Con. Am. 
O false murdrer! rucking in thy den. 

Chaucbr's Nomas Fbibstss Taxi. 

■ 

m 

*±§Wp (S. runian), to whisper or speak in secrecy. 

v /-.^ A And rowned with him for a prate while. 

Rote. 99 K. Ausavitbrb. 
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And ofte he r omn et k la hex ear*. 

Oowu'i Con. All. 
Another rownH to his tela** tow*. 

Cbapcjm** Mam or Lawks Tai*. 

Rouncik (O. P. nmcin)) a common or hackney 
horse. 

He rode apon a rouncie «■ he couth*. 

ChAVOM*S SaiFMAlv'g Ti«. 

Round (P. rond), rough, as applied to speech; with- 
out resferve, unceremonious, sincere. 

Your reproof Is somewhat too round. 

Roundel (P. rtmrfefet), a song beginning and ending 
with the same sentence* 

When that Arcitc had romed all his fill. 
And songen all the roundel lustily. 

CHAi/cic&'a Knlobt's Tam. 
Come now, a roundel and a fairy song. 

Mio8. Night's Dbbami 

Roundhead, a term of contempt, applied by the 
cavaliers to the puritans in the time of the com- 
monwealth, from the circumstance of their cutting 
their hair close to the head, in doing- which they 
used a round bowl as a guide in the operation; 
they were also called prick eared, in consequence 
of their ears appearing fully exposed from the 
scantiness of their hair. » 

England, farewell, with sin and Neptune bounded ; 
Kile ne'er produced a monster like a Roundhead.' 

The Cowmittkb Mai* Curbiib. 

Round table. The British king Arthur, about the 
sixth century, established an order of knighthood, 
called Knights of the Round Table, so named from 
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their eating: at a round table, by which the dis- 
tinction of rank was avoided. 

Til four, for Arthur worn in bill 

Koukdure (F. rondeur), round, a circle. 

Til not the roiindure of your old ftic'd wall* 

Rouse (Ger. rvsch), a drunken debauch, also & 
portion of liquor sufficient to inebriate. 

The king doth mke to nlfht, and takes his row*. 



Rover, a sort of arrow. 

Here be of ill sort*; flights, rovrrt, and butt-shafti. 

B. Jukion's Ctntbia's Ritils. 

Rovnk (F. rognojiner'), to grumble or growl, and 
not to gnaw or bite, as Johnson defines it. 



Rotnfbii (F.rognettx'), mangy, scabby; but figura- 
tively, a paltry, mean, or low person: used as a 
term of reproach. See " Ronyon." 

—is aim misting. 

As You 11 ii It. 

Kubrick (F. rubrique). In the canon law, the 
argument or exordium of every chapter was writ- 
ten in red letters, and hence called the ruhrick, 
the text being in black. 

After the text nt ifter thy rutruk. 

Cmvch'i Pmo. to W. o» Bath. 
M M 
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Ruck. See " Rouke." 

Ruddock (S. rudduc), the bird called the robin 
red-breast; it is also metaphorically used to sig- 
nify gold coin. 

" ■' ■ " 1%c rwdittek would 
With charitable bill bring thee all tills. 



He hath the nobles; 



The golden rodtfecAs he. 

O. P. T«» London Pbod. 

8a he have golden mdioekt in his bags, he most be wise. 

O. ft Mi»ss. 

Ruff, a plaited or puckered ornament, generally 
made of fine linen, and worn round the neck or 
wrists; the fashion came up about 1564: they were 
originally worn by men, but afterwards by both 
sexes; the puritans wore them long 1 after the 
fashion ceased, and the small ruff was one of the 
distinguishing marks of the sect. The loose tamed 
down top of the boot worn by the gallants of that 
period was, from its shape, called a ruff or ruffle. 

Why, he will look upon his boot and sing ; mend his ruffund sing. 

All's Wbxl tiat Bnds Wiu. 
As solemn as a trareller, and as grave as a puritan's rvff. 

Ino. to Ant. and Msllida. 

Ruffle (Teu. ruyffden), to put out of form or dis- 
compose ; but used by old writers to signify the 
acting in a rough, turbulent, or disorderly manner. 
By stat. 27 Hen. VIII. a cheating bully is deno- 
minated a rujfler. 

One lit to bandy with my lawless sons, 
And ruffle in the commonwealth of Rome. 

Titus Andkov. 

Rushes. Before the use of carpets, rushes, both 
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green and dry, were strewed upon the principal 
floors of bouses; the person whose doty it was to 
perform the office of strewing 1 them was called the 
rusher. 






Rush ring. An opinion prevailed in ancient times, 
that to wed with a rush ring was a legal marriage, 
without the intervention of a priest or the cere- 
monies of religion. As many females were weak 
enough to believe in the legality of such marriages, 
Poore, bishop of Salisbury (circa 1217), prohi- 
bited the use of them. 

With gvaAj girloods or fresh flowers dieht 
About her ncckc, at rlngi ofnuhn pUght. 



jack, a kind or wine frequently spoken of in the 
old drama, though the particular species as well 
as the etymology of the word is doubtful; it is, 
however, supposed to be a Spanish or Portuguese 
wine, in which the English, contrary I.o the prac- 
tice of other nations, mixed sugar. 
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The patrimony which ov tether fare us, with which he Bet 
fatting himself with tack and sugar. 

O. P. Mia. of Bwroaero If akkia«i. 

Sackless (S. tacleas), innocent, blameless. 

I f if this dome that thou shall dy j 
Sackle* thou wold thy Sonne hare slaina. 

Rom. or tub Ssysn Sagii. 

Sacking (from F.sacrer), a little bell used in tbe 
ceremonies of the church of Rome, which is rung 
on the elevation of the host. 



I'll startle yon 



Worse than the tacring bell. 

K. Hsu. mi. 

Safeguard, an outward petticoat, worn chiefly by 
working females to keep the other clothes from 
being soiled. 

On with your, cloak and mflgumri, you arraat drab. 

O. P. Ram Aiiir* 

Sag (Goth etga), to droop or sink with its own 
weight. 

Tbe mind I sway by, and the heart I bear, 
Shall never sag with doubt, nor shake with fear. 

Macbbth. 

Saker (F. 8acre), a species of hawk ; afterwards, 
a piece of artillery was so called. 

The cannon, blunderbuss, and taker, 
He was th' inventor of and maker. 

Hvoxbras. 

Salad (F.salade), a helmet or piece of armour for 
the head. 

They went without, was left not one 
Salad, speave, gatdbrace, ne page. 

Chaucer's Drbme. 

Salt. To sit at the table above or below the salt, 
was a mark of distinction in opulent families. The 
salt was contained in a massive silver utensil, called 
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a seder, now corrupted into cellar, which was 
placed in the middle of the table; persons of dis- 
tinction sat nearest the head of the table or above 
the salt, and inferior relations or dependants below 
it. 

Set him beneath the toft; and let him not touch a bit till every 
one has had his ft* cut. 

O. P. TUI HONSST WfltiRS. 

Thafhe do on no deJanlt 
KteVfresnme to aft above the tali. 

Bishop Hall's Satires. 

Saltinb anco (It. salta in banco), to mount a bench ; 
a mountebank or quack doctor. 

He play'd the taltinbanchoU part; 
TransfbrmM to a Frenchman by my ait.. 

Hubibras. 

SametTE (O. F. samel), a sort of satin or silk stuff. 

And in tamette , with birdis wrought, 
His body was dad full richly. 

Chaucbr's Rom. or tbx Ross. 

In silken samite she was light anayM 

Sanctus. See ". Black Sanetus." 

Saracen^ This term'was applied about t$e middle 
ages indiscriminately to aH Pagans and Maho- 
metans, and generally to all persons not professing 
the Christian religion. 

That Jesu hem helped, it was wel sene, 
The Sttrazen* werei-alayn all dene; 

Rom. of Rich. Ccbur ds Lion. 

After many Saracen, stout and dark, 

Af BaxoBye and of Denmark*. 

Talk of M irlik. 

SatUC (8. syrc), a shirt or shift; a word still in use 
in the north. 

Stryppydhem nakyd tie the mm**. 

Bom. of Rich. Csvr ds Lion. 

MM 3 
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Ant eooat her daddies to the wark, 
And Unket at it 1b her tark. 

BURNS' TAM 0*SBAJTT«lr 

Saw (8. *aga) 9 a wise saying, axiom, or proverb. 

Well whiiper o'er a couplet or two of moat sage **w. 

Twmtwvu Niorr. 
Trust me, a thrifty saw. 

O. P. A Match at Mu»kiost. 

Say (F. sate), a thin sort of silk stuff. 

AD in a kfrtle of diacoloar'd toy, 

He clothed was. 

8fsk»bk's F. Qdun. 

Scald, a term applied by the ancient Danes and 
Swedes to the poet and minstrel of tbeir heroic 
deeds, whieh word comprehended both characters. 
The Anglo-Saxons confined the word minstrel to 
the performer on some musical instrument* 

— — Saucy lictors 

Will catch at us like strumpets; and teald rhymers 

Ballad us out o' tune. 

Ant. and Cliop. 

Scall (Ic 8kaUadur), the leprosy of the skin, which 
occasions baldness, and hence it became a term of 
contempt similar to scurvy, implying poverty and 
disease. 

With scalled browis, black and pilled berde. 

Chaucer's Pro. to Sompvour's Tali. 
To be revenged on this same scald scurvy cogging companion. 

M. Wives Of Windsor. 

Scamble, a word of which the etymology is not 
fixed, but probably from the L. scambus, bow- 
legged ; having a shuffling gait. It is used some- 
what in the sense of scramble, to shift or seize in 
a disorderly or tumultuous manner. 

Leave us to scumble for her getting out. 

O. P. The M. D*vil of Edmonton. 
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Scarlet. Scarlet cloth was supposed to be endued 
with medicinal virtues, of which an instance is 
given by Dr. Gaddesden, who is said to nave cured 
a patient of the small-pox by wrapping him in a 
scarlet cloth. 

And these applied with ■ right icarltt cloth. 

B. Josso-s's fUrm 

Scath (S. sceath), harm, destruction, hurt, dam- 
aire, wrong. 






i. sat't), a wood or thicket of trees. 

lit seghc thcr niiin j- ii wjlde outlawe. 

Roh. or Oct. Inr. 
1 will abide under the ihaurt. 

Gow.a'j Cm*. Ah. 

cheltroun (S. schild truma), probably from its 
being in the shape or a tortoise; an army or host. 

Ayem the Christ cue he tette tcArMhHut. 

KciM. or Out, Imp. 
Above the Sarizyr.es thcr riden, 
Add shtltrvun 1'iglit au.l balaj le abyden. 

Rom. er Rica. Cia at Lio.i. 

Sclavin (O. F, eacfattine), a short gown, reaching 

to the middle of the leg, formerly worn by seamen. 



Scorsk (It. scorso}, to pursue or chase ; also, from 
the Sw.do/o, to deal for the purchase of a horse. 

And from the townes into the country foiled. 

And from the cuuctiy backe to private farmers he tcorsed. 
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Witt yo» m $mm wtth hfamf yonnii 



B. Jevee* 1 * Back. fin. 

Sootoh boot, an implement of tortare, formerly 
used in Scotland, by putting a pair of iron boots 
on the legs, and forcing wedges between them and 
the leg. 

AU foot oftftaiokB covlt never do the like one epost the goat 
ckdldfaileitsiiT, eryoarSeetoeeepf. 



the reck did teTejIaiiT, cryoar 

O. P. TM M a u ms i i s» t. 

Smtomt (L. toofofiMr), a swimming or dhadnem i* 
the bead. 

O^, •*¥■•? *•«•*•*; ferae* 
Be> lot* Into fcattaa;. 

B. Jowsow'a Vouon. 

Scsumm. The etymology and precise meaning of 
this word is not'Uiderstood; Milton is the only 
authority, quoted for it* use:: the. Danish sk/rantc*, 
weak, sickly, or feebly seems, to give its definition. 

They when they Hst, their lean and flashy songs 
Graft on their tur s wmf pipe* of wretched straw. 

MlUYOM'a I>YCU>AS. 

Scrimbr (F. eacrimeur), a fencing master, an adept 
in that art. 

The tcrimerr of their nation 
He swore had neither motion, guard; nor eye. 

Ham lit.' 

Scum* (L. striatum), a chest, eoflfer, or escritoir to 
keep books or papers in. 

Lay forth out of thine e r eila a tln r tcrywg 
The antiqae. relies which there lie hidden . 

Spknskh's F. Qvbbn. 

Scroylb (F. e%orxmeUt)y a scrofulous swelling; and, 
figuratively, a mean or shabby person. 

By heavens ? these #eroyfc» of Angus float yon, kings, 
And stand securely oirtheU-hatttements. 

K'. JOHNT. 
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Scute (11. seudo'), a coin of Italy, varying in value 
in the different provinces. 



Seam (S. seme), tallow or grease. 

Shall the proud lord. 
That bute& hLfi arrogbace with liis Dim * 
Be worshipped I 

Sear. See " Sere." 

Seat (L. sedes), the site or situation. 



O. P. Au Foot 



Sekl ( 1'. tceller), a term used in falconry, lignifying 
to close the eyes of & wild hawk. 

Mine eyes no more on vault? ihsll feed, 

Dlil, tittt* up wllh death, shall have ttieit deadly meed. 



Seely (S.seel), lucky, happy, also used to signify 
harmless or inoffensive. 



Seint (F. ceinclvre), a girdle. 



Selcouth (S. seld and coulk), uncommon, rare, 
strange. 

Much people surcd at tctcaulh sores. 

Sells (F.), a saddle. 



4M . a 4MMABIAI. asus / 



« » 



SsLtBjfGa*'* $otmn, a celebrated country dance,, 
properly called St Leger, much in vogue m the 
last century; it it printed in a collection of countiy 
dances, published by J, Wayford in 107* 



©.P. Lutova. 

SmatABLY (F. t tmUaHt ), alike, haying resem- 
blance. 



1 Fab* X* Ha*, it. 

Sskdai. See " CendalL" 

Ssas (S. tsortoa), withered or dry. 

CfeAvoaa* Ira, of m Bern. 
1 a Solaris, laoolal, iM, sad urn 

Com. of Xkeom. 

Slants (P.), blindness or extreme dimness of sight 

■o On* a drop whom lata gaart* their otto, 
That efeftat la iota to Sad thy piantaf iajr» 

Fab. Lmt. 

Serine (P. am**), the dew of summer evenings, 
which occasions blights. 

Some **rt*e Matt at*, or dbe n^atamtaft at*ika>. 

B. Jojtbon's Vol*. 

Serpego (L» serpigo)* a kind of tetter or ring- 
worm. 

Now the dry «*rrer<> rathe •object! tad war and lechery 
confound alL 

Taoi. aitb Cams. 

Serry (P. twrer), to press close together. 

Thd riden well §trreUeke, 

Talk of Mbbliv. 

— — • Thronging helmt 

Appear'd, and tcrried ahielda in thick axray. 

Fab.. Lost. 

Settle (S. ettf), a long wooden bench with a back, 
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part of the furniture of ancient halls and still to be 
found in country ale-houses. 



If an the houses in the town wore prisons, 
The chambers cages, aU the safUat stocks. 

O. P. Abumazar. 

Sew (F. tutivre), to follow or pursue. 

Al your felawes and ye most come in blewe, 
Everilyche your matirs for to tewe. 

Chadcbr's Assam. or Lanns. 
If me thou deign to serve and »ew. 

Sprnsrr's F. Quxkn. 

Sewer (O. F. asseour), an officer of the household, 
formerly employed to serve up and arrange the 
dishes at a feast. 



Marshall'd feast, 



Serv'd up in hall wtthasaw* and seneschals. 

Pas. Lost. 
Here the sewer has friended a country gentleman with a 
sweet green goose. 

O. P. PaBASITASTKR. 

Shackatory, an Irish hound. 

That Irish thackatory beats the bush for him and knows all. 

O; P. Tnn Honbst Wsoan, a Past. 

Shalm (Teu. tchalmey), a musical instrument, sup- 
posed to be like the hautbois. 

That made lond mimtralsies 
In cornmuse and shalmies. 

Cbaucbr's B. of Famk. 
With thalme* and trumpets, and with cfaniona swvete. 

Sfknsbr's F. Qubbn. 

Shard, the wings of the beetle and other insects 
who have inner wings covered with others of a 
stronger substance; also broken pots or tiles, 
called potsherds. 

A dragon, 
Whose tcherde* shynen as the snnne. 

Gownn's Con. Am. 
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Shun (8. *cm$), shining , splendid, bright, abewy. 



' Deftiabit»«rso«ctta levin 

'CsrAvosm's Tarn* aw» Cim 
Aad thirty doaan w o ol wHh boap Wd . 



SfiBMT (8. tetfufan), reproved, blamed, disgraced. 

W« (tell W atsnf. 

M. Wiras or Wrasea. 

I jraOd stay tU day with kia, if I Amps* sot totbe «**»* 

O. F. Emmno*. 

Suuvv, See " Pest" 

Shimmer (8. scyma), to glimmer or twinkle. 

And by the watt she ftMBd a staff anoa, 
, Aadt*wamfl«ft*»**v<rfHci>*- 

CflAccaa'a Kbts's Taw. 

Shits (Bel. tchyve), a thin slice of a loaf. 

it is 



Of a cut loaf to steal a «M*«. 

Tit. Avoaoar. 

Shode (S.), the hair of a man's head, bushy hair. 

His herte Mode hath bathed all his here. 

The naile ydriven in the shode. 

CEUyo*R*B Kmiobt*s Taut. 

Shoe. The fashion of shoes was, in 1350, carried to 
a ridiculous excess; they were made with long 
pikes, which were sustained by ribands or chains, 
fastened to and reaching from the extremity of tbe 
pike to the knee. It appears from the following 
allusion to the fashion, that the wearing- them was 
confined to the higher classes. 

He was well clad and wel done ; 
As a knight's, was crooked hit shoon. 

Sir Dacoax. 
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Shoe (old). The custom of throwing an old shoe 
after a person as an assurance of good luck, is of 
very ancient date, and not yet entirely discarded. 

M^oo* and luume to my fortune (uddeolTj 



Shoeing horn, a phrase formerly in use to signify 
an inducement or excuse for drinking. 

To have Bone sinning harn to pull on your wine, u a raiber 
of the coleier a redde herring-. 

P. I'iMiLi.-.', Sum. To tdi Bitih.. 

Shone and Shoon, the old plural of shoe. 

IwollmyErlAobcthytoan 
To drawln of tbr <Aune. 

Cs*uoia'« Tite or G^mui, 

Short h eels. A prostitute was formerly so called ; 
in Rowley's Match at Midnight, Sue Shoriheels, 
a whore, is one of the dramatis /.wsojke. 

Hiffll SOB Wli in Uie instep, hut iluir! in tkr fet!) straight 
lacril. but loose bodied. 

O. P. MTDAf. 

Shot (S. aceKl), a reckoning or score at a tavern, 
&c. 

For one 'hot of live pen™, tlion s I in It have live thousand 
welcome!. 

Two Gixts. or Vtxiu. 

Shot window, a projecting window, common in 
old houses, and called also a compassed or bay 
window. 

And dresild hlmivlf undir a ihut oin-tau 
I lint wai upon the carpenter!* wall. 
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Shovel board, a game properly called shuffle 
board, still played in low victuallings houses, for- 
merly, with the silver coin called a groat, and 
afterwards with shillings ; the large and thinshil- 
h ling of Edward VI. was usually employed in the 
game. 

Quoit him down, BarddftBh,4ike a time grmt BssDIas;. 

a Pur* K. Haw. it. 
Away slid I my manlike a stood homrd shilling;. 

O. P. Trim' Roaring Gnu. 



Shrew (Bel. tfhreyen). This word originally iav 
•plied wicked or perverse, and was applied as weU 
to male as female. 

Come on,' fellow ; it U told Chou aft a Afwl wysse. 

0;.P. Gam. Gvbton's Nbjbbu* 

By this reckoning he is more threw than she. 

Tamiho opthi Srriv. 

Shrift (S. scrift), the popish ceremony of auricu- 
lar confession of sins to a priest. 

The shortly father bow hath done his thrift, 

3 Part K. Hbn. vi. 

Shright, shrieked, cried out. 

For sorrow of her, she thright ay so loud. 

Chaucbb's Sgmna's Tale. 
Down in her lap she hid her face and loudly thright. 

£r«W8«*'a P. Qussft. 

Shrive (S. serif an) t te hear confession. 

He will thrive her for all this fere and give her peaaunce. 

0. P. Gam. Gorton's Nmdls. 

Shrog (from S. screadan, tp shred}, the tqp branoh 
of a tree. 

They cut them down two summer throggs. 
That grew both under a breere. 

O. B. Robin Hood an» «Guy of Gissoaks- 

Sibb (S. sybbe), a relation in blood. 
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Siege (F-), a. seat, chair, or stool. 

Siesta (Sp. from hora texta), ihe hour at noon 
when the- Spaniards retire to repose during the 
heat of the day. 

What, aiirter, at your wieitn already I If so, 

Q.X. Elyiha. 

Sifflements (F.), whistlings. 

Uttering nought eiir bot Idle tijtrmnUr 

O. P. Linola. 

Sike (S. sican), to sigh. 

The kyng In hftte t t ktt lot*. 

Bom. or Rich. Gaum p» Lion. 
When that ArelW had iong«, he gan to like. 

CsiAL'cxn's Kniobt'S Tali. 

Siker (Su. Goth, siker), sure, certain^ 



Simar (O. F. samarre), a costly robe worn by 
ladies. 

The ladles diemed in tlch timnri w«e leen. 

Sikci'LT (L. singultus), a sigh, sometimes spelt 
singulfe. 

Thick rising linfuH* aii fall heart oppreis'd. 



Si Qtns (Lat.). A notice or advertisement, formerly 

NN 2 



affixed on ajdo<^ot|^ft/^M W tflfed, from lit 
MMniop <( if my «*«-;," they were generally 
placarded at St. Pfcql's, by servants and others 
aolicitjftg employment ' 

Dotcoi to caihtar int. 

Q.JP. ^fc4arVoeWfc». 

Sift. See "Clergyman." 

Srra (S. *i(kc), since; tilhtn *i*A titk+ue, since 
then. 

/Nfltai fcf we»t to Frue* and eon* «*tp Put*. 

■P. jU uHudi r ** C aAa. 

Sit, a cant term for beer of a superfo* qpjrifcj, u a 
of six shilling* a 4atk; small beer was called/ear. 

ft cup of Jit • 

O.P. A Uatcm at MiomciT. 

Skainsmat*, frtootddtorived fremffete erie than, 
a knife, and maU^ a companion ot messmate. 

Iamaofteo/histfratama/M. 

Rom. avb Jut. 

Skein, a knife or dirk. 

AfsUft th# like fool IrUh l|wr« I oanr'd, 
And In mjr skin bea* token of their «*ewt#. 

O. P. SOLIMAM AJT9 pBSttAi. 

Skelder, a cant term fbr a vagrant who, under 
A pretence of being a disbanded soldier, levied con" 
tributions as a beggar. 

Waad*ring abroad to fkffdcr for a tfeiUtoff , 

O. P. T«« FlM» COMPANtOJT. 

Skill (S. scyU). The old and obsolete sense of 

this word signified "of no interest or importance;" 
, as, it *kiUs net, it U bo mattery 
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Wlimt ik-Mi it where the ult ituda .' 

O. P. Fiuah Bi 
II ikUtith not, I euaot be MCT will' liiiu ■ 

Skimming ton. To ride skimmington or the stang, 
was a ludicrous procession in derision of a hus- 
band having; submitted to be beaten by his wire, 
and consisted of a man riding 1 behind a woman, 
his Tace to the horse's tail, having a distafT in his 
hand, and the woman during the riding- beating* 
him with a ladle; a smock was displayed by way 
of banner in front of the procession, which was 
accompanied by the rough music of horns, &c. 

There is > eenenl tierobUne in the town. 

Skim; (S. scene), drink, and hence skinker,. a 
drawer or server of liquor, at a tavern. 



O. F. Cm, TH( L'oiiikn, Sic. 

Skir, (a word probably derived from skirmish, a 
hasty and irregular fight), to ramble about in 
haste. 

£iu"nreej from the old Asiyriau Uujgv 

K. licit, ti 

Slaoe (S. &l<Bd), a valley or slip of green award in 
a wood. 



Slat, a word yet in use in the midland comities, of 



414 v • m oLotstwnui smm* -.-:■. 

tUKgrttty <H y l y itk tt, bnts lgui ft hiy tb daah against 
or throw d it an wi j k TJ aJaa vwi 

«***#■* etata* wit, the* Mart Ma te tke belay m. 

Suut>v tWW^Of ty wlk^ the TQagK ***** of it pre- 
riot* 4* twating. . . , 

II* banks Wit* daMmtes digtat, " 



■ 1 # 

Slip, «j cant won} for * counterfeit con*, being bras, 
coloured toretenbTo^Werorgqld. 

'A g^rtt^ carries at *dt^tjiBW ' 
We hate jMpaght 70a beta a *ttss a piece otfialsw eofta; 



Slops (Sk alewiY, brwfchet dr truflr hdee, *hieb 

x • '..I..'., " . 1 ._ f. 

wet* worn so extravagantly largo in tbo time of 
Queen ■linabetbjtlftat temporary aataAt "went e roe t td 
in the Honso- of Commons far the eonvenioooa of 
the wearers. 

Three pounds in gold 

Urate tfty* contain. O. P. Ram Alley. 

Ch, whan I lee one wear a perriwig, I dread his hair; another 
wallop in a great tlop, kc. 

O. P. A*p,. AJD MZLIJMA. 

Slot (S* jJtJoft), the mark of the divided hoof of 
a deer made in the ground ; it is sometimes used 
to signify the track, as indicated by the scent. 

If he had had as much hoof at horn, yon might hare hunted 
the beast by the stet. 

O. P. Tbs Paxsow's- Wan. 

He leaves the noisome stench of the rude Wo*. 

Slow (S. slew), a species of moth. 

It is attars may not foifeere 
JUf ges ribanid with geld to were. 

Caivosa 1 * Host. «r im See*. 
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Slubber (a word of doubtful etymology), to stain 
or obscure with dirt; also, to do any thing in ■ 
hasty or imperfect manner. 

The avenue loo begins In thMtr iwj. 

O. P. Jmonixs. 

Sluitir not budKU for roy sake. 

Mi., or v,. :-■ !■ 

Smec and Smectymnus, a club of parliamentary 
orators (temp. Charles 1.) who wore cravats of a 
particular fashion, as a mark of distinction, and 
called themselves Smectymnuus, being a word 
composed of the initial letters of their names ; vis. 
Stephen Marshall. Edmund Calamy, Thos. Young, 
Matthew Newman, and Win. Spurstow. 

The handkerchief about his neck, 
CuuMucal cravat of imec. Hi-diiims. 

When your Stneclymitui surplice wears. 

Col., or Loyal Bases. 

Smotheki.ich, of a dusky complexion, a word pro- 
bably derived from smother or smoke. The defi 
nition in the old Glossary to Chaucer is snout- 
faire, a word as unintelligible as that which it 

pretends to define. 



Snaphance (Ger. tchnaphan), an old word for a 
firelock or musket. 

These old huddle* have sue): strong parses with locks, vrtien 
they ;hui them they go off like a. tnaptianrr. 

U. P. MoriiiA iJOHSil. 

Skeap (Ic. sneijia), a check, reproach, or repri- 
mand. 

Byron it tike <ui envious tittuping Irost. 
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I wU mi wto» tfcfc «mv vMmfc itpir . 

S Pa*t at. Haw. it. 



Shell (S.)/liTe1y, qoickfy, liimbly. 

HboMiMUi^tuttf«3te. - 



Snick to. The north country word msdfc is the 
striiig w^cb draws the latch of a door. Make* 
and Steevens have .given a wrong explanation of 
this word, alleging that it it synenimoti* with "go 
hang yourself/' but it if wore probable that its 
true neaping fit " draw the latch and begone*" 

We4Utte»tia^jlr.iAO«oeteh«s. Mofca*. ,' 



WnatenwS tojstasai Aala% ejay I owe) yw ^ 

0. P. Tjm Lombo* Paes. 

Sktjdgi, a word of which the etymology and exact 
meaning is doubtful, but is generally suprjbsed to 
imply a sordid and avaricious person, ■ The de» 
Unition in Todd's Johnson is not warranted' by any 
example. 



£*«ufr«rnmywe&be called jailon: for if a wretch eteal tort 
into debt ten pounds, they lead him straight to execution. 

' O. P. Olo FmrnmntATUB. 

I teg thee plain thou art a ****>*. 

0. P. StntwsK's Last Wiu. 

Soar (from F. saur, a reddish brown colour), s 
term in falconry ; a young hawk was so called till 
she had mewed her feathers, so that brown moot 
feather* were the remains of its first plumage. 

Stand forth transform'*, Antonio, ruflj mixed 
Prom brown tear feathers. 

O. P. Amvuaza*. 

Sodden (Ger. eieden), boiled or seethed. 
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Soken (S. soc), the loll or custom of tailing- part of 
trie produce as a remuneration for grinding- at a 
mill. 



Sollar (X. solarium), the upper story of a house, 
a garret, or loft. The solarium of the Romans 
was a level place at (he top of the house, made for 
enjoying the warmth of the aim; in France and 
other countries, it is now used as a granary or hay 
loft. 

Cellar ? of wist nr.d ttllm full of when. 

C.F. Tri Jsw or Malm. 

Somdelf, (S), in some me&Bure or degree. 

The rule o( St. M»iue ami St. Bract. 
Because it wsi old end lomdck slielt. 

Sommere (F. sommier), a baggage or sumptcr 
horse. 



Sompnour, an ecclesiastical officer appointed to sum- 
mon offenders before the spiritual court, now called 
an apparitor. 






Sooth (S.aoth), true, faithful. 



Sote (S. awcte), sweet. 



4t* ' * MOiWatfttat Alfir 



CVAtrcsm** Pato. *e> Cajtt. Talu. 

Sothfastnmse (from eooefc), troth. 

' That]aeaM7«wUla*t»%brmrma*, 

Cbavcw*! Womras Pkiutbi Taix. 

Souter (8. stiffrt), a shoemaker or cobbler. 



Tyn am treect* belt al to-fcraet. 

' Innwn Q9 «ra Bail. 

Spall (F. espatjJt), the shoulder. 

Hub might? i 



Sravaaa'e V* Qnn» 

Span counter, a juvenile game, played with count- 
ers* 



Span new. TMs word is sapposed by John** i* 
be derived from the 8. §pmwm t to stretch, origis- 
ally mod to cloth newly extended or dressed ; but 
rtay it not be from *pan 9 the old preterite of spin, 
i. e. cloth newly span: the example seems to. jus- 
tify the supposition. 

aicfceliche he doth him sc&redo 
In fM new knigfates wtde. 

nan. «L iuumu. 

Spar (S. ^omin) f to shot close or bar. 

Sparre the gate mate for few of firao*, 

Srswaam't Past, 

Sparth (8.), a double axe or spear. 

Some said he looked grim and woMLflghtf 
He hath a tpmHk of tmatf pc/anda mi***. 

CsAVCut*a Kki«mt*s Tail 

Spawl (S. spatl), spit, the moisture ejected from 
the mouth, 






I 
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H* -.liall Dot be brought up with so little mumitii, tti Iplt 
O. r. Tni Puiiit.v.. 

Speed (S. npidian), to destroy, to hill. Tins is the 
only sense in which this word is obsolete. 

I'll »t*b her.— 
No, I'll tpted hrr inyiilt. 

1.1. I'. Ltrrr't Dohihioh. 

Just ill tlio tpftdile plucr. 

O. P. Wh*t You Witt. 

Spence (O. F. dispenci), a larder, buttery, or cel- 



Speke (S. spM-ian), to ask, inquire, or investigate. 

Opcrfyehl kcy-uf DaTid, Khycli gpeneth and uo nm v ™Mt. 
O. M. GgB'i hMisu. 

Chaucib-'i Sis Thou*. 

' S I'lTTi, f , a bouse appropriated for the cure of leprous 
and other diseased persons. 

She whom the spitllr. huuse and ulcerou) Mres 
Would cast the soree at. 

TlMgtt » At«;. ' -. 

Spooks. See "Apostle Spoons." 

Spkack (Sw. sprites), a P l at learning, ingenious. 

Springal (O. F. rxpringaller), a young active 'man, 
a stripling. 



Suuik* of the Body, a cant term for a pander or 
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apple squire. See " Apple Squire/* A Squire 
of the Plftdcet had the same meaning-. 

O. P. T>* MejNiie* Wmori, s Pait. 

Stadle (S. itadel), that which serves for a support, 
as a staff or crutch. 

And ftfedltabs of cypres* ttaife stoat, 

AMI with «R4ry twittehiswtiati* ffet abcatt. 

&*■**■■»*« F. Qcsix. 

Staffier (F. MtajJUr), a servant who attends oo 
foot when his master ridfes; also, an attendant on 
an officer of justice. 

Before the dame, and found about, 
March'd whlfflers and ttqffien on foot. 

HuoinaAt. 

Stage (F. etage). A floor in ancient houses where 
the females of the family were lodged was called 
" the stage." 

Thes fhall aMn fetehe down off the stag* 
All the maidens of Parage. 

Floricb and BLA.scmnvi.Qvm*. 

St al worth (S. staelwort), bold, courageous, strong:, 
powerful. 

For Oodes lore, #J«/wtW*« meat, aimeth yoa fastc. 

R. or Glovcbstsr'js Chro.v. 

Stammel (O. F. estamet), a species of cloth, of 
ordinary texture ; the word is also used adjectively 
to denote its colour, which was pale red. 

I moat be a lady: do yon wear your quoif with a r^T >«y>n 
licket t your ttammel petticoat with two guards, t 

O. P. Eastward Hoi. 
That seem'd so stately In her ttammel red. 

O. P. Friar Baco.v, &c. 

StanNYELL, a bird of the hawk kind. 

And with what wing the staitnycU checks at it. 

Twelfth Night. 



I 
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Stak Chamber (L. Camera Stellata), an ancient 
oourt held by the king in council, so called from 
tho figures of stars painted on the roof; it had 
cognizance of riots, routs, Sic 

There ii a court above or the Star- Cftomtsr. 

O. P. Til* HUKITIC Ladt. 

Stark (S. stare), strong: or stiff. 

1 ii- if my limmcB stark and siiflisaimt. 

Chillkk's Mshcbant'i Tali. 
Many a nobleman NrJ Jlart and stiff. 

If. HlV. IT. 

Startup, a kind of half boot, laced in front; in the 
midland counties, spatterdashes are still called 
Ktartujis. Todd erroneously calls them high shoes. 

And of the bacon's tit to make 



Stations, the jurnees or stages* between London 
and Rome or the Holy Land, for pilgrims and 
others to rest in their way thither. 

Vet hart 1 been at Rome also, 
Ana j-oue the tfafyeiM all atow. 

O. p. Tna TOUB P'3. 

Stave and tail, technical terms formerly used in 
the Bear Garden sports [see " Paris Garden''^, 

and signifying the parting of the dogs by means of 
a staff or by pulling their tails. 

The wimjiiurinu toe they soon asaaU'd; 
First Trolla itua'd, and Cerdon laird. 
Until tbv nlaattlra looa'd their hold. 

Steeple hat. Hats in the form of a sugar loaf in 
the crown and rising a quarter of a yard above the 
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fashionable aboQt 1500 and coo- 
aa vogue for many years; they were called 
«a*pa* or Tvkej hats. 

lw wear roafcse afcqaff for a Turkey bat. 

I. Hsywood's Smock axd Fir. 
mw» vmM 1am loa^ fowl with this steeple shew ? 

O. F. Tan Hovxst Wmoei. 

SrsLun (L. eteila), literally, to make a star of; 
tigwealiftty, to deify. 

N» wonder to though Jore her stsiUfe. 

Caavcaa's Pao. to Lao. op Good Womxx. 

Srsava (Sw afcarfo*),' to die or perish. 

than he to wooed me to senre, 
An«ra oath mote he jawa* 

Rom. or two Savux 8a«i. 

^nr* (Sl), a» appointed time; tfft«e* «feven,is 
without prerioos appointment, unexpectedly, 

f*r all daj mete men at unsett eleven. 

CBAHcaa*s Xvigbt's Tali. 
We ma j chance to meet with Robim Hood 
■ere at some unset steven. 

R. Hooa Axa Got or Gisbobxk. 

$uc*aia, an umpire between two combatants; he 
wa» so called from carrying 1 a stick or stave, to io- 
tvcp**, as occasion required, between the persons 
*ppoaed to each other. 

And, stickler like, our armies separates. 

Taoi. avd Cases. 

Stu*\ Tom o\ and John o' Nokes, that is, 
too* of the Stile and John of the Oaks, two ficti- 
tv*fe names formerly used in law proceedings, 
%b*» swvices have ' been superseded by the 
yNtJutt names Jo' Richard Roe. 
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Convey men 1 ! interest and tight, 

From SHlet't pocket unto Noke$*$ % 

As easily as hocus poem. 

HvniaitAf. 

Stint (S. tftntan), to stop or retard. 

We must not stint 

Oar necessary actions in the few 

To cope malicious eensurers. 

K. Bin. tih.- 

Dost thou bestow thine alms— to ftinf their begging i 

O. P. Tna Jovial Cssw. 

Stith and Stithy (S.), an anvil, and sometimes 
the forge of a smith* 

— The smith 
That forges sharp swerdes on his ttpth. 

C«apc*r*s Kniqkt's Tali. 

My Imaginations art at fool at Vulcan's sfifty. 

H AM LIT. 

Stoccado (F. ettoccadt), a thrtat with a sword or 
rapier. 

Your passes, ito c wnf e s , and I know mot what. 

M. Wins of Wiifpson. 

StOKE (Teu. steek), to confine or shut up; hence 
the stocks, a place of confinement 

Thyae eye and ears, as I have spoke, 

Than haddest thou the gates state. 

Gownn's Con. Am. 

Stole (L. 9 tola), a long garment or robe, anciently 
worn by kings, from whence is derived the name 
of the principal officer of the king's bed-chamber, 
" Groom of the Stole." # 

And sable stole, of cypress town. 
Over thy decent shonUers drawn. 

Mraron's II PsvsssosO. 

Stool. In the time of Sbakspeare, and later, it was 
the fashion for part of the audience to sit on stools 

00% 
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on the stage; the price of caeJa stool was one 

shilling. ... / „ 

1'tthoi* my life tfcoo took** ae far one of the pla y er a . I f 

Iro. to 0. P. Thb MA&coxnvr. 

The priratt stage's tsjdiwco, tho tvi^ |OAny flfiawf g e nUgnwn . 

Q.t* TwJl RoAxtxo Gua. 

Stoop (8. stoppa), a measure of capacity, supposed 
to have contained formerly two quarts. 



Stot (S. *tod W»), a young heme. 

Tb« rm sste 14** a tiffatjodo *<«*. 

: OttMMtta'* Pat. ve Cakt. Tauk 

Stoukd (S. rtsmd)* hour, time. 



. AUMoMMeicfcUdfeliftaate. 

* Jhit awi Mtaarf it swritlrtl tt ^* ** 9*mn* . 

Taut of Miawjr. 

Stoi/r (8. *taro*)> a battle, assault, or quarrel 

Oat of ew mfo wrf two men askaped wore. 

?. Lanotoft*s Chro-v. 
Tlie ifnifht wm Jato and stint In itour*. 

CttAvapafr Boat, e* 'on Boa** 

Stover (F. estpver), provision, fodder, necessaries; 
it. is a term still used in law to signify sustenance 
in general. 

Alien and Wttfrn irilfe heore ofoMrlr. 

Rom. op K. Ausaojuhu. 

9 

Strait (It. liretto), narrow, confined, girded tight, 
unyielding, rigid; hence the term strait laced, 
signifying a stiff and unbending demeanour. 

My gown* of sjtessw It wot too «•>*%*<«, 

, More it was too wide. 

O. B. Child Watsrs. 
Tha role of St Maw wad St. Banot, 
Because It was old and aojndele ttreit. 

C*AUC*»'o Uimm T4r*|. 
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(&jCmCb»), to stop or retard. 




- rtu» 
* 
Ol r. Yu J**tAM. Cmsw. 



Stith ud Stithy (8.), an anvil, and sometime* 
the forge of a frith. 



As KsMsn^e Taix* 



Stoccado (F. €$UcoUe), a thrust with a sword or 
rapier. 



i 

M. Wlnrmt «r Wwwu 



Stoke (Ten. Jfedt), to eonfne or shut up; hence 
the stocks, a place of eoninement, 



Tkfwt «•* a*i ease, as I 

Thaa fcadSest tarn the fates - 

GowsVs Cov. Am. 

Stole (L. sfefo)f a long garment or robe, anciently 
worn by kings, from whence is derived the name 
of the principal officer of the king's bed-chamber, 
" Groom of the Stole." 

And sable sfslr, of cypress lawn, 
Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 

MwroK** U PsvssaosO. 

Stool. In the time of Sbakspeare, and later, it was 
the fashion for part of the audience to sit on stools 

oot 



% 

. Asttttalsa4sJs*asiiQffivi4». 
Hasisrtofhsnpehnnfiswms.' 

CfAtrcsn's fett. or tbtb Ron. 

Spgou (L. augtUo), to make black or blue spots by 
beating.. ; 

llws^wfew^ blacks sfldbtaeawerocittvi/H; 
Or,s*^Ta)#4*WfM*y<iadtfeR'4< ■■- 

RVPUBAS. 

Summersault (P. $ovbrt$autt), a feat of agility 
exhibited by a ttuablar, by tumbling bead over 
heels. -.'■•■• 

tawatefctttfedofsftirtsMsttssttiriV, 
AM Ver the tar, like tsonbtans, iwft. 

Supernaculum, See. ''Thpmb Nail." ' 

* . • . ■ 

Surbatb (Rjattaftr)* to fatigt* or weary by ex* 

* 

cessite travel, foot sere. 

I up thready syrfaM with bootee s***djr. 

• O* P, Th» Jayiai. Cftsw. 

Surcease (F. eur and eeaaa), to stop or cease. 

I will not dot; lest I turcea$e to honour mis* own truth. 

COBIOLAOTS. 

Surquedry (F. svr and cuider), overweening opi- 
nion, pride, presumption. 

They hannce her cause with false turquedrie. 

CaAuciR'f Cam*, of ra« B. Kinon. 

Might, wanting inesjnre, mortth mtrqwtdry. 

SffXNSUEK'S F. Qusbw. 

Slrsanure (L. surmm sanatum), a wound healed 
outwardly but festering within. 

And well ye knowen that of a surumtre, 
In surgery is perilous the cure. 

CSMOCBS/S FftAltKLKIX's TaJJI. 

Suzerain (F.), a name given in feudal times to a 
lord who possessed a fief (i. e. land held by fealty 
and homage), under which' under fleb were held; 
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a sort of subaltern sovereign. The quotation al- 
ludes to Britain proper and Bretagne in France. 



Swad (from S. stvethan), a peascod before the pulse 
is ripe, an immature pea; figuratively used to sig- 
nify a raw country booby. 

I'll warrant that iu rtpvlsFd by tnmr raw country nunrf. 

Swadble, a ludicrous word used by Butler, signify- 
ing to beat, cudgel, or drub. 



Swart (S. sweart), dark brown inclining to black. 

Snarl, like my shite. 

Con. or Euam. 
No goblin or smart fairy of the mine, 

Milton's Cokuk. 

Swash, to make a noise or clatter, to bluster; hence 
a swash buckler is a noisy swaggering bully. 

As young as J uu, I remember ttu'se tfuvo swashers, 

K. Hi*, v. 

As You Lias ir. 

Sweaven (S. me/en), a dream. 

Now. by my faye, said jolly* Roblu, 
A HeesDcn I uad tliis night. 

O. B. it. Hood *m G. or Ghhobsb. 

Swelte (S. aweltan), died, fainted, swooned. 



For sent nil lady inali lie i 
Ct 

Swere (S. tweor), the neck. 
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gir Kay beheld that lady's fee*, 
And looked upon her nreere. 

Tsa Mamwxa— of Sib Gawaxw. 

Geatil body Jbr to load. 
White twirt and Umg anna. 

Talk of Maausr. 

Swilkb (S. sitifce), such, or to the same purpose. 

I hare herd say mem ahold take of twm thinges; 
Switke as he India, or twUke aa he brings. 

CaAvcBK'a stem's Tali. 

Swings buckler, s riotous boaster or bully. See 

" Swash." 

Yon had not four such twhigvbueUertin all the tana of court. 

2 Pa»t K. Hair. it. 

Swink (S. swine), labour, toil. 

Chad a foooly dinner Cor an my aweato and awyndre. 

0. P. Gam. Go*ton's Nmolb. 
Great loobees and long* that loth were to wtaJke. 

F. Plowblak** Vra. 

Swithb (S.), quickly, instantly. 

Kin* Istmere threwe thenars* aaydav 
And iwithe he drew hi* brande. 

O. B. K. Estmkbi. 

Sword. This weapon was formerly made with a 
cross at the handle, whence it was customary for a 
person to attest the truth by kissing the cross. 

Swear by this sword 
Thou wilt perform my bidding. 

WrKTKa's Taut. 
And here upon my sword I make protest. 

O. P. G. a Grkkki. 



T. 



Taas (F. tas), a heap or mound. 

To ransake in the taas of body* dede. 

Chahcbr's Knight'* Tal*. 



I 
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Tabard (F. labarre), a jacket or sleeteless coat, 
formerly worn by persons of rank as a surcoat, but 
now only used by heralds us part of their offidal 
costume. It is the sign of an ancient inn in South- 
wark, now corruptly called the Talbot. 



Table (S. t<rfi), a memorandum book or tablet, 
the leaves of which are generally made of ivory. 



Tabol'ren, making: a continued drumming- noise, at 
on a tabor. 

TliM laianrrn In your met ro«ny noun. 

ClIMJCiR'a P»o. to Lm. o» Boon Wqmix. 

Tack (F. attacher), to join or sew slightly together 



Tales (L.), persons supplying the place of jurors 
not appearing or being challenged ; those in court 
are impannelled to make the jury complete. 

To Mrve for jurymen or lata. 

Tall (B. tal), stout, bold, courageous; it had for- 
merly no reference to height. 

I have seen tlio timr. with my lone tworil I won]* h»»e made 
yon loir tal! Cc'.Iowe skip lil? rats. 

M. Wiv.t or Wivbsok. 
y. e bi! Hint tail yeomen una tlion bill one 



Tapet (L. lapeiia), cloth worked in figures, tapeitry. 





Tare (tt. lari), a coin of Italy of the value of fiv« 
pence English. 

A> whilom m tbr wolfr tja.tr (he mare, 



Targe (S. targa), a small buckler or shield. 

Many ■ bright he 

Tarhe, to stimulate, encourage, or set on; iwoi 
of uncortnin etymology, un'en it may be derivtd 
from the 8. tteran, to irritate or provoke. 

Fadrli, nyle je ttrrt your ionr.es wrath. 
And, Kit a dO[ that Is dompdlofl to fleht. 



Task (Br. tasq). This word formerly meant a sub- 
sidy or pecuniary tribute in lieu of services, i< 
nominated tasks, to he performed by tenure. The 
word has been corrupted into for. 



Taste (F. taster), to touch 



th>t («t*-J the whole state. 

1 Pabt K. His. 

ndle, or feel. 



Tatche (F. attacker), to fasten to a garment by 
loop or button, to stitch to. 
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Tavern token. Small coin were allowed to bo 
struck by tradesmen during the time ofQr-een Eli- 
zabeth and subsequently, and called tokens; they 
were made of brass generally, and of the size of a 
farthing, though current for a halfpenny. Victual- 
lers, for the convenience of change, coined a great 
quantity, and from hence is derived the term " a 
tavern token." 

I bare a device Kill itlnr Mm if he hare but a thimbleful of 
blood, ot a suleeu not wj bit *» » '•""'• taken. 



Tead (O. F. tedc), a torch. 

w itl) tail bi jftit lead, wlntli flames t 



Teabe (S. frf'*««), to disentangle o 
to tauxd is to pull about or lug. 



unravel ; hence 



I (S. tinan), grief t 

Love, of which arclte fc 



Tent, a corruption of (enrf, to watch, look after, or 
observe. 

See fe take feni tu Uili. 
Ve maun hand newel by the end of the low, aud taaolrnl 



Tercel (ft. tcffttofo), a mule hawk. 

Tim falcon a- the trrc*( foi all tlie ducks 1- fl.' rivet. 



# . 
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xmMAOAtM^ (L, Teri»^«#), * naine given in the 
oMitotoa&eeato the god of the Saracens, and gs- 
■ekttyj&oupled tftth Mrfhftitnid or Mahomet, the 
jiropftet of the foito. : : >; - 

tat Baaau'aai* em Cfcftot teRete* w^B. 



\ • i - ■ -—..-■ ■ ; - 

Faiefax*! GoDFrnsT or Buuoic*. 



B»; HXix*a Batius. 

Teritkr, a word formerly applied U> persons of evil 
repute of either sex, but generally to pfostitatei 
who visited the city in tens time for the purpose 
of intriguing With the law student* ^ i . 

Oouatrjrtadleatwetv*) §mmm$,0L 

O. V. Tini Goaim. 

Ter^emote (p. F,4eremuet), *n eaxj^igiyrtce. 

AH the fcalle quota* 

Ailtt I frnrt wi to WtTt. . ' - 

Oovib's Coir. Am. 

Tester (F. testier c), a steel cap or helmet. 

The ghiddM bright, Utter* and trafpuree. ., # . 

Chaucss's Knight's Tali. 

Teston (from O. F. teste, a head), a coin origin- 
ally of the value of 18tf. afterwards, of 9d. and 
lastly, of 6d. which still retains the name of tes* 
ter* 

There, then, here's a tote* fox 7011. 

O. P. Tm Homerr Whom. 

Tetchy, peevish, froward, touchy. 

Tetchy and wayward waa^hy infancy. 

K^ Rich, hi. 

Thacke (S. thace), thatch ; a man who roofs houses 
with straw, &c. is still called a thackcr. 



{ 



I 
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'I'd. \ TiM (S. tkearm), the intestines of animals, of 
which puddings are made. 



Thede (S.theod), a country, land, or kingdom. 

And Babylon the rirhe thtdt. 

Theorbo (It. tiorba), a large lute. 

And wanting nothing but « tout 
And i well lan'd thrvrbe. 

Thew (S. theaw), manners, qualifications, demean- 
our. 

And fall of Tke and wicked Mwh. 



Thewes (S.theow), muscular strength. 

Care I for the limbs, ttiE MiVeh the stature of a man ? 

Tmilk (S. thile), that same, the like; a contraction 
of tke ilke. 

And also of wivcliooil Mtk Wndlr floure . 
I love Mil* lass i alas! why dp IIotcJ 

Thill (S. ihilte), the shafts of a waggon or cart. 

Thou hast sot more hair on thy chin than my thill horse 
Dobbin has on his tall, Mia. 01 Vrhici. 

Thirl (S.thirlian), to pierce or stab. 
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Thole (L. tholus), the centre of the arched roof of 
a. temple. 

Let alters smoke tad tholtt expect oar toils. 

O. P. Tviuxn Tbois. 

Thorp (S. thorp), a Tillage. 

Cities, bnrrong fas, ca stcle s, and his tours, 
TAorpttandbarois. 

Cbaucu's Wire of Bath's Tali. 

Thrall (S. thrall), a slave or bondsman. 

Uj senrant which that is my IJkm* by rigfe*. 

CsAUttft's Dft. of Prtsicx's Tali. 

Threape (S. thraflan), to argue, contend, or per- 
tenaciously dispute. 

It's no for a man wish a woman to tmre*pe t 
Unless he first five o'er the plea. 

O. B. Take Tut Old Cloak about This. 

Three Pigeons, at Brentforb. This very 
ancient inn is frequently mentioned by the early 
dramatists, and appears, at one time, to have been 
in no great repute; it is remarkable as having had 
for its landlord the celebrated tragedian John 
Lowine, a co temporary of Sbakspeare and one of 
the original actors in his plays, who died there at 
a very advanced age. 

Th'art admirably suited for the Three Pigeons, at Brentford; 
I'll 8 wear 1 know thee not. 

O. P. TH* ROAJIXNO GlKL. 

We will turn our coarse 
To Braineford, westward} 
My bud of the night, we'll tickle it at the Three Pigeons. 

B. Jokbon's Alchtmist. 

Thridborow (from third and borough), a petty 
peace officer or village constable. 

Hob Andrew he was thridboro; 

He bad horn " pesse," God gif him sorro ' 

HUSTYSO OF THK Ha»K. 
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Tmur.L (S. Ihirltan), to pierce or thrust through; 
from hence the modern word drill. 



Tubing (S. tkringan), to press, thrust, or squeeze, 
in the same sense as the present word throng. 



Throstle (S.), the thn 



Throw (S, thrah), a time, awhile, a short space. 

EcUe men indite Brule ihrotut 



Thrum, the ends of a weaver's warp, the fringe, 

any coarse woollen yarn; said to be derived from 
the Norman-French thromme*. The caps of the 
common people were formerly made of thrum. 

Thumb nail. It was formerly the custom with 
topers to drain the cup out of which they had 
drank upon the thumb nail, to shew that all the 
liquor wa« drank, and this was called drinking 
mipernactilvtn. 

We hare grncm] rule a Ihmt got from dninVud to drunkard ; 
as, not to le»»e any floekei In your pot, to knack the (Uss on 

F. PiN.-tiLisiii Svtr. 
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Thwittle (S.), a knife; the word is still in use in 
the north. 

A Shefild thwiiU tare he Id his bote. 

Chaucbk's Rbtb's Tali. 

Now hiving spent their drink said Tittles, 
They rose to wipe their greasy tkwittlea. 

Cotton's Vino. Tea v. 

Tick (F. tique), a small black insect which infests 
sheep. 

I had rather be a tick in a sheep than such a Yaliant ignorance. 

Tnot. and Cbbbs. 

Tickle. In the sense this word is used by Chaucer 
and others, it is of doubtful etymology ; it is pro- 
bably a corruption of fickle, as it bears the same 
meaning— unsteady, uncertain. 

For horde hath hate and clixnbyng tikiineut. 

Chaucbb's Bai*adb of Gods Covnsailb. 
Now Btands our fortune on a tickle point. 

O. P. Tub Spanish Traobdt. 

Tide (S. tid), time or season, the divisions of the 
24 hours. From an ancient book, in the old Ger- 
man dialect, called Speygel der Ley en, or the 
Mirroar of Laymen, it appears that the 24 hours 
were divided into prime, tierce, sext, none, vesper, 
fall of night, and metten, t. e. nightly mass. Our 
ancestors had also certain divisions of the artificial 
day, as prime, noon, undertide, &c. 

Thus these dragons with these knights 
Foughten two tides of the night. 

Rom. or K. Alisacnds*. 
And rest their weary limbs a tide. 

SrsvsxR's F. Qcexn. 

Tiffeler. This word is uncertain both as to its 
definition and- etymology. Dr. Jamieson says, to 
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tiffle is to disorder by handling-, and illustrates this 
meaning: by quoting- P. Plowman ; but the quota- 
tion is from Chaucer, which does not warrant the 
definition given to it by the doctor. I conceive 
the word to be derived from the old French attifer, 
to deck, adorn, or make spruce; and that tiffeler 
signified a person overfond of dress: to be tifl out 
is still a saying of a person smartly or sprucely 
drest. The context of The Plowman's Tale jus- 
tifies the definition here given of the word. 

Tif tiers, attired in trecherie. 



Till (S. til), to or unto; in this sense the word is 
used by all the old authors, and it is still so used 
in the north. 

Words ia coming to Lovely London 
Tilt the fourth Horry oar Jcyng. 

TiLLT valley, an expression of impatience or con- 
tempt at a triffling or absurd observation, said to 
be derived from the French hunting phrase, " Ty 
y hillaut et valleey," but this derivation seems 
hypothetical; the probability is, that like most in- 
terjections! phrases, as pshaw! &c. though the 
meaning may be understood, the origin of the term 
is lost in obscurity. 

Am not 1 of bw blood, tittp vallry lady ) 



Tilth (S. tilian), the tilling, digging, » 
ing land. 



tnprov- 
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Ere* so ber plenteous womb 
Exft ttie t fa his full tilth and husbandry. 

Mmjlb. rem, M*as. 

Tins (S. tynon), to set on fire or light, 

' The clouds, 
Juttling or push'd with winds rode, in their shock 
Ttoetht stent UCtAestef. 

Pa». Lost. 

Tire (P. aiaura), the bead dress of a woman. 

If I had inch a. swe, this free of mine 
Were faU aslorelf as is this of her*s. 

Two Gxkts. or Vmowa. 

Tire (S. ft ran), a term in falconry, signifying to 
prey upon or tear to pieces. 

Look how thai goshawk tin**. 

• Gowsm's Con. A». 
Ixion's torment, Syatph' s roiling stone. 
And th' eagle tytrtng on Prometheus. 

O. P. CORNXLIA. 

Tofore (S. toforctn), before. To ia frequently by 
old writers prefixed to other words without vary- 
ing their signification ; as, to-brent, to-tore, &c. 

O would thorn wert as thou tofore hast been. 

Tit. Amdrok, 

Tokens. The spots which appeared upon the skins 
of persons infected with the plague were called 
tokens, as being certain signs of death. 

He is so plaguy proud, that the death token* of it Cry— no 

recovery. 

Tfeoi. and Cbess. 

Tole (S.), to invite, induce, or draw by allurement. 

To make me follow, and to tote me on 
Through mire and standing pools. 

Fi.stcrcb'8 Faithful SnnrxBDSsa. 
Now comes my part to toU him hither. 

O. P. Women, bbwarx Womsk. 

Toledo, a city of New Castile, in Spain, famous 
for making fine tempered sword blades* 
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The trenchant hlwlc, Toltda trusty, 
For w»nt o( fighting w«s grown ruMy. 

Tollutatiox (L. lohito), the ambling pace of a 
horse. See " Succusation." 

Toppe (S. top), the head, crown, or summit of .any- 
thing. 



Topsy turvey, upside down or bottom upwards. 
This word has exercised the ingenuity of several 
philologists as to its etymology; the editor of the 
last edition of The Old English Drama suggests 
that it is an abbreviation of topside t'other way, 
and this seems most clearly to define its meaning. 



Tort (F.), wrong or injury ; a word still retained 
in law proceedings. 

CMuast him Out hid them lone opprns'd with tart. 

SriN.ii'9 F. Q«h*. 

Tortive (L. tortus), wreathed, twisted. 

TortiM and ercut Item its course Of growth. 

Tote (S. totian), to pry, to look after; to tout is a 
word still in use at watering places, signifying to 
look after and solicit custom to taverns, &c. 
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Tourney (L. t&mmamentum), a mock battle or 
military sport, where many combatants were en- 
gaged; tbejwaf was a trial of skill between one 
man and another. 



is 

Of htmey* and of trophies haf. 

Miltow** U Fk*?****to. 



Trail (F. f rotifer), a term in hunting-, signifying 
the scent left on the ground ran oyer by the gane* 

If I cry oat that upon no trwR, defer trast me arhav I open 
•gain. 

M. WurjBS OF WlXMOB. 

Trailb (F. treille), an arbour. 



Fnlof levis, toseeaogrete! 

CaAveaa's La Btut ttAiu, *e. 

Trammel (O, F. frame!), a net to catch birds. 

Her golden loekee tat madly dht apty 
In braided Jroauaeit. 

SraNsan's F. Qvasir. 

Transmew (F. franjntutr), to change or meta- 
morphose. 

Men into stones therewith he could $rmn*mete r 

Ibid. 

Trash, to cut off or lop the superfluous branches of 
trees; probably a corruption of the F. trancktr, to 
cut. 

Whom to advance and whom 
To trash for overtopping. 

Txmvsstv 

Traytrip, an old game at tables or draughts. 

Bat leaving caides, left's goe to dice awhile, 
To passage, trei irippe, hazard, or mnmchance. 

Macjuvkll's Dogok. 

Treague (low L. trevga), a truce or cessation of 
hostility. 
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Trecholre (F. trickeur~), a traitor or treacherous 
person. 



Tregetocre (F, tricheur), a cheat, juggler, or 
impostor. 



fttnatn art thru and hi 



Trenchant (F.), sharp, cutting. 



Trenchmore, an old lively dance, much in repute 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 

I'lMtb. ray tongue trips trtseHmwt. 

<i. !'. TBI London F*qb. 

Trental (F. trente), the service of thirty masses, 
said for the soul of a deceased person ; also, the 
allowance to the priest for performing the service. 

7v™i(atfj, rjuoth be, dellvcreUi (to pen»unce 
Thsir ftieudi* ooulis, m well olde u jouuee. 

Tret-EGET (F. trcbitchet), a. military weapon for 
projecting stones. 

without™ stroke it mote be bike. 
Of Irfprg't or Bunitoael. 

Tretable (F.), tractable, mild, gentle. 
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Kneeling down, with wonUs lamentable 
Do yoor message, speke fair* and tretnbU. 

CflAUcsa'i Lam. or M. Maodbuxi. 

Trist (L. tristis), sorrowful, melancholy, gloomy. 

Asaaz'd, aaham'd, disgrac'd, tad, silent, trist, 

Alone he would all day in darkness sit. 

Fairfax » 

Triste, a rendezvous or appointed meeting. 

Ye shall be set at such a trUte, 

That hart and hind shall come to yoor fiste. 

Ltdoatc's Souibs of tow Bcomit. 

Think not Gray Steel, albeit he wold* 
Shall hinder you your trptt to hold. 

O.B. Bta Boss, Sia Gaavajc, axd 
Sia Gray Stsml. 

Triumph. Any publio exhibition or grand procei- 
sion wm formerly to called, which generally took 
plaee at night, and wm accompanied by persons 
bearing torches. 



0, thou art a perpetual triumph, an trarlasttor hnnln Uf ht. 

1 Part X. Haw. if. 

Troll (Du. trotlen), a phrase in drinking for pass* 
ing the bowl or cup. 

Trowl the bowl, the jolly nut brown bowl. 

DSKKAS'S SbOSMAXSRS 1 ffoMDAY. 

Now the eups troll to what the gossips whistles. 

O. P. A Chast Mato in CiiaArsiDK. 

Trol my dame, a corruption of th© French trou 
woc/ame, a game played hy rolling small balls into 
holes made in a board. 

A fellow, sir, that I have known to go about with tr*hmp.dameM. 

Winter's Tali. 

Trossers (F. troupes), long breeches, similar to 
the modern pantaloon, except that they were not 
worn loose but close to the ski a. 
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Trot (Ger.), a term of contempt applied to an old 
woman. 

The olU Irut iiti froning, with ilu ■ mil 8las ' 

Go ' that eiinpoiniti consume the old trot. 

O.V. Ta« Bunoiis. 

Trouvers (F.), the ancient poets of the north or 
France, who with their minstrels were the con- 
stant attendants at the tables or the great barons, 
at which were sung and recited the warlike deeds 

of their ancestors. 

While needy knlghla trtruvtr*. Oka nirea of verse, 

Trow (S. triowe), to think, conceive, believe, or 
trust, a very old word, and sometimes used as an 
interjection. 



Truchman (F.), 



ain'd lhy lineuagc, I'll thy li 



Trl-eman, a word in use formerly to signify i 
honest man, in opposition to a thief. 
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Truepenny, a familiar word for an honest fellow. 

fiay'st thou sot art thou t&tr*, truepenny ? 

HiMUT. 

CUo! ho! there, old truepenny . 

O.P. Tbi Malcoxtivt. 

Trump, an ancient game at cards, supposed to be 
somewhat like the modern game of whist. 

We he fast set at trump, man, hard by the fyre. 

O. P. Gam. Gubton's Nuoli. 

Tryacle (L. therta.ca), treacle, a supposed remedy 
against poison, very efficacious, according 1 to an- 
cient opinion. 

Of the water drinke ne taste, 
Or he had asked tryacle in haste. 

Rom. or K. Alisaumdbe. 

Rycher is one hose of this tryacle 

Than all thy relykes that do no myrakele. 

O. P. Th* Foca P*s. 

Tumbler, a species of dog, the breed of which is 
now extinct, so called from its hunting rabbits, &c. 
by not running directly to the game, but in a care* 
less manner, tumbling about till within reach of 
the animal, which it seized by a sudden spring. 

Or like a tumbler, that does play 

Mis game and look another way. 

Hujdibkas. 

Turnbull Street. This street (properly Turn- 
mill Street), near Clerkenwell, was formerly the 
abode of the lowest classes of thieves and prosti- 
tutes. 

This same starv'd justice hath done nothing but pirate to me 
of the wildness of his youth, and the feats he hath done about 
Turnbull Street. 

2 Part K. Hek. it. 

Like one of those same rambling boys, that reign 
In Turnbull Street. 

O. P. Amends for Ladiis. 
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Twattle (Teu. achwatzen), idle prate or dialler. 

Let iwailiit Fame cheat others' rest. 

Twibill ( s. ), a sort or halberd, pole axe, or two 
edged sword. 

The churlish me ud tajrifii to prepare. 

Dratton'i Pol. onion. 
vrkat MM hunt with basket hilt. 

Twiggen (S. twig), made of twign, wicker work. 

I'll beat the knave into a dc^tn bottle. 

Twight (S. edwitan), to reproach, sneer at, or 
Bout; to twit, which is the modern word, 






Twin (S. twaman), to part or divide. 



Twire. This word is of doubtful etymolog-y; the 
fanciful one of Todd, from the Germ, giltern, to 
tremble, is not justified by any authority, and the 
examples quoted by him rather confirm the defini- 
tion given by others, i. e. to peep or leer slyly or 
secretly. 

Which maids win twin it through their Angers. 
1 spied h mine and I peei'd, and ] ru-rer'rf underneath. 
1 3an the wench which tn-ii'i and twinkled at thee. 
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VandU. 
Vads (L. wdo), to fade, pus away, or decay. 



Hmwirt Pajm. hum. 



Da 

Vail (F. fltmfm), to lower; to bond in token «f 
submission or respect 

Letmealoae, my lord) HlaMtot!M«9»atkaftrptanMft. 

O. P. Gsobm ▲ Garon. 



O. P. Xmmiies. 

Valise (F.), a portmanteau,, cloak bag, or wallet 

la the mINm of my trat lock** m> tar are*. 

B. J0JT4M>M*S T. OF A Tn. 

Vantbraob (F. atctntbra*), a piece of armour Is 
protect the arm. 

And my vantkrae* pat tfcia witber»d brawn. 

Tmoi. Am Casts* 

Varlet (O. F.), a name formerly given to all young 
men of noble birth previous to receiving tbe 
honour of knighthood ; afterwards it designated 
an attendant on a knight or warrior; and finally 
it became and still continues a term of reproach. 

Good lack, my mates, wherever he abides. 
Our gentle varlet Aucaatia betides. 

O. B. AVCASSIK AM» NlCOLSTTI. 

Call here my varlet; 111 unarm again. 

Taoi. and Cress. 

Vavasoure (F. vavct88eur) t formerly a nobleman 
next in dignity to a baron, but the precise rank is 
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not defined ; in later times it was a name applied 
to one who holding of a superior lord had others 
holding* under him. 

A sheriffe had he been and a coronour, 
Was no where such a worthy vavasour. 

Chaucer's Franklkin's TALEr 

Vaward (from van and ward), the fore part. 

Since we have the vaward of the. day, 

My love shall hear the music of my hounds. 

Mids. Night's Dream. 

Veck (It. veeckia), an old woman ; a term of de- 
rision. 

Which hath ordained jealousie, 
An olde vecke, for to espie 
The manir of his gouvernaunce. 

Chaucer's Rom. of thb Rots* 

Veget (L. vegetua), lively, active, sprightly. 

A stone of lustre, I assure you j 
It darts a pretty light, a veget spark. 
"* fi O. P. The Ordinary. 

Vein (F. veine), humour, mood, temper. 

There, is no following her in this fierce vein. 

Mids. Night's Dread*, 

I am not in the giving vein to day. 

K. Rich. hi. 

Velure (F. velours), velvet. 

Did not you walk the town 

In a long cloak half compass'd ? an old hat 

Lin'd with vellurel 

B. and Fletcher's Noble Gent. 

Veney and Venew (F. venue), a bout or turn of 
fencing, a hit. 

I bruis'd my shin with playing at sword and dagger, three 

veney* for a dish of stew'd prunes. 

M. Wives of Windsor* 

So there's veny for veney; I have given't him in the speeding 
place. O. P. Thb Widow's Tears. 

V&ntaile. See " Adventiale." 
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Ventovsing (F. ventouser), cupping*. 

Hut neither veine, Mode, ne vcntou*inf, 
Ne drinkit of herbes may ben helping. 

ChAUCM'S KNIGHT'S TAUTi 

Verdite (L. veredictum), opinion, decision. 

The water foules hare their heddes laid 
Tofider, and of ahort adrisement 
When ererich had hie verdiie aaid. 

Csacckr's Absxmblts op Fouies. 

Verger (F. vergier), a garden or orchard. 

He is y-tet in a verger, 

And with hym ntony a kayfter. 

Host, or K. AttsAtfJtDM* 
He lad me with a right fode ©here, 
All enTiron on the etrftrf . 

Cbavoik'i Rom. of m Rom, 

Vermelst (F. vmtwil), red, of a vermilion colour. 

O bright Refina I who made thee so feint 
Who made thy ootour «emt#<ef and white ) 

CnAVCia'e Coukt of Loti. 

Vernacle, a handkerchief or napkin, having the 
impression of the face of Christ in the centre; so. 
called from St. Veronica, whose handkerchief was 
said to he miraculously so imprinted, on Christ's 
wiping his face with it as he was carrying the 
cross. It is said still to he preserved in the church 
of St. Peter at Rome. 

A vernicle had he sew'd on his cappe. 

Chaucer's Pao. to Cant. Talks. 

Via, an interjection common in the old drama, of 
no precise meaning, hut indicative of consent or 
encouragement; of a similar import to the French 

allons ! 

Why via, to London we will march amain. 

3 Part K. Hbn. vi. 
Come, now, via aloune to Celia. 

O..P. What Yotr Will*. 
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Vice, the mimic or buffoon of the old moralities, 
which preceded the regular drama; he usually 
carried a dagger of lath, and wore a mask. 



A cict of kings— a cutpurse of Uio empire. 

Vies, a contraction of De Vies, the original name of 
Devizes, in Wiltshire; near this place, at Round- 
way Down, the royalists defeated Ihe parliamentary 
forces commanded by Sir William Waller, in 1643. 

Villain (F. vilain), a name given under the feudal 
system to a servant or bondsman, who was at- 
tached to the soil and transferable by sale; both 
the title and (enure were abolished by 12 Car. II. 



Vinolent (L. vinohiUvs), fond of wine to inebria- 
tion, full of wine. 



Vire (F.), an arrow called a quarrel, used only to 
the cross bow. 

Which flieth out of a mighty How. 

Qtfll'! CUH. AH. 

Virelay (F.), an arcient French poem, of a pecu- 
liar measure. 
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Of which materehe made many layes, 
Songs, complaints, RoundeUa, vhrekaye*. 

CflAUCBR'S FBAJrBLLBIN'a Talk. 

Virginal, a tort of spinnet, called so, says Blount, 
" because virgins do most commonly play on them." 

This was her schoolmaster, and taught her to play upon the 
virginal*. 

O. P. Thb Howbut Whom, 

Viroun (from F. virer, to turn), a circuit. 

The red dragon that was so telle 
Drove the whete far adonn, 
Into the plains a great viroun. 

T. or Ms bun. 

Visnomy (a corruption of physiognomy), the face. 

And but half seen his ugly vimomie. 

Spxxsbb*s P. Qobbn. 

Vitilitigation (from L. vitiosus and litigo), con* 
tention in law, cavilling. 

I'll force you by right ratiocination 
To leave youi vitilitigation, 

HtTDIBRAS. 

Umbles (F.), the entrails of a deer f see " Nom- 
bles], the inside. 

Faith, a good well set fellow, if his spirit 
Be answerable to his umbies. 

O. P. Thk Roarivo Girl. 

Umbriere (L. umbrare), the visor of an helmet. 

But the brave maid would not disarmed be, 
But only vented up her umbriere. 

SPBX8BR'S F. Quebk. 

Unaneled. See " Aneal." 

Underfong (S. underfangan), to undertake. 

Gif thou this battle under/onge, 
Thou shalt have aventures stronge. 

Amis and Amilouw 
He underfongeth a great pain. 

Chaucer's Rom. op tri Rosb. 

Upsdern (S.). By the Saxon division of the day, 
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undern tide appears to have been about 9 o'clock 
In the morning, the lime our ancestors took their 
principal meal ; and it is suggested by Mr. Boucher 
that the modern word dinner may be a corruption 
or modification of undern. 

Bctnex anitrn and noi-ii was the fride al wonnen. 

P. LAJtoTOFT'S Chhot. 

CnAUCB.a'6 CUIBltSE TSLI. 

Underspore (S. under and speare"), to heave up 
by applying a pole or lever underneath. 



Undight. undecked, unadorned. See "Dight." 

Says she. 1 may not stay till night. 



Unhappy, unlucky, mischievous, inclined to wag- 
gery. 

A shrewd knave anduituikappy! 
I am no thought catcher, but I guess unhappily. 

L'nhouselled (S. huslian), not having received 
the holy sacrament. See " Housle." 

Unkempt (L. incomptvs), uncombed, rugged. 

Her blight heare was unkempt and outressed all. 

Unneath (S. un and eath), uneasy, with difficulty, 
hardly. 

M lint anndhc upon h'm horse he sat. 
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Unemtk may the endue the flirty streets. 

1 Part K. Hi v. tt. 

Unready, undressed, not prepared. 

How bow, my lord* t what mil tmre*4yf 

1 Part K. Hew. ru 
Why I hope you are not going to bedj I see you are not yet 



O. P. M-OKS. B*OlHI. 

Void, to quit or leave, an old word, sometimes spelt 
avoid. 

Tiding* tend that he hath tene 
To seise him of hit painls dene. 

Chaucer's Rom. or tub Ross. 

Avoid the gallery. * 

K. Hafr. mi. 

Void and Voider. To void, was a term used to 
remove the broken victuals after a meal into the 
voider, a basket made for carrying away the frag- 
ments, and a voiding knife, was a large wooden 
implement used for sweeping the bones and other 
refuse of the meal from the table. 

His office to avoid the table in a fair and decent manner. 

Q. Elizabeth's Proo. at thi Templk. 

One of the stage directions in the old play A Woman 
Killed with Kindness, is enter three or four serv- 
ingmen with a voider and a wooden knife, to take 
away. 
Volepere (F. enveloper), a kerchief to tie round the 
head. 

The tapes of her white volipere 
Were of the same serte of her colere. 

Chaucer's Miller's Talb. 

Upright. This word is used by Chaucer to signify 
a straight position, whether horizontal or perpen- 
dicular. 
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While that the corse lay on the flore upright. 

Chaucer's Pro. to W. or Bath. 

Urchin (Ar. heureuchin), a hedge hog*. 

Like sharpe urchins his here was growe. 

Chaucer's Rom. op the Rose. 

Bat to fold up thyself like an urchin. 

O. P. Mat Day. 

Ure, an old word signifying habit, practice, use; 
a contraction of the L. usura. 

In speedie wise to put the same in ure. 

0. P. FKRRKX AVD PORRBXt 

Usance (P.), interest paid for the use of money. 

■■ Supply your present wants* 

And take no dolt of wanec for my monies. 

Mm. or ViNiei. 

UflKj of the same import as the last word. 

Indeed, my lord, he lent it me, and I gave him ute for it. 

Much Aoo asovt Nothinq. 

lit is, an ancient law term signifying the eighth day 
after any festival (from the F. huit) ; it also de- 
noted the festival itself. 

By the mass, here will he old utisj it will he an excellent 
stratagem. 

2 Part K. Hen, it. 

Utterance (F. outrance), extremity or excess. 

Of Christ's cause, in honour of his name, 
Shove on, and put his foes to utterance. 

Chaucer's Pro. to Cant. Talks. 
■■ Come fate into the list, 

And champion me to th' utterance. 

Macbeth* 



w. 



Wade (L. vadum), to pass or go with danger or 
difficulty. 
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Therefore my counsel is, you shall not stir, 
Nor .farther tomde in nidi a case as this. 

O. P. TANCUD AMD GlSM TOJDA. 

Waimknt (O. F, gatrntnttr), to weep, lament, or 
bewail. 

Whan morrow came gan make her wakmemHmg. 

Chaucbb's Troi. and Caxstr 

Foe what boots it to weep and to w ay m int . 

Srsvaaa's F. Qcu*. 

Waistcoateer, a name formerly given to common- 
prostitutes, from a garment somewhat resembling 
a waistcoat worn by them. 

Do you think yott*re here, sir, 
Amongst your «>af «/<?•«* wr*,.yoar-bmse wenches? 

B. ai»d Fi.aToaaa's Wi« wttttotrt ifosfir. 

Waxtbi (0. F. guatto), originally watchmen or 
sentinels; %oaytf$e f was anciently a remuneration 
for keeping wateb and ward. It is a name now 
given to itinerant Musicians. 

His axe he held in hond y-drawe, 

Mony gryflbns he hath y-slawe, 

The waytes of that hoste that did espies. 

Rom. or Rich. Cava »s fctov, 
Maxk ! are the waitt* abroad ? Be softer, pr'y thee, 
'Tis private musick. 

B. and Fletcher's Caftaix. 

Walter (S.waltan), to loss, tumble, or roll about. 

Him tbinketh verily that he may see 
Noe's flood come wcUtering as the sea. 

CHAUCSa'8 MlLLBR'S TALK. 

Wamble (S. wamb), to rumble as when the intes- 
tines are distended with wind, generally spokea 
of the stomach. 

Lord, how my stomach wambles! 

O. P. Wily Bb«cilbj>. 
To avoid the theme of love that wambleth in his stomach. 
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Wange (S. wong), the cheek or jaw wherein the 
teeth (molares) are set. The ancient mode of 
sealing written instruments was by biting* the seal 
with the wang tooth. 



Wancer (S. wangere), a support for the cheek or 
pillow. 

Hit bright helms m bis wnger. 

Wanhope (S. wana and kopa), without hope, de- 
spair. 

Farewell my life, my lust, and my gladness*. 

Wannion. This word, which so frequently occurs 
in old authors, is no where explained ; it is usu- 
ally accompanied by a threat, and may be equiva- 
lent to the phrase with a vengeance. 



Wantrust (S.), distrust, want of confidence. 

O wantrmt, full of false suspicion. 



Ward (S. wardian), to watch or guard; also : 
position or posture of defence. 
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Fbrlcaahen 



Wardoors, a bod j guard (from ward;* guard, and 
corpus, a body). 

To to my wrtmrp* m k* «s* ! 



Warden, a species of pear, formerly much ia re- 
quest for making pies; the word is uncertain ai 

to its deri ration, 
i 



,Wort»a*a Talc 
1 would oato htm routed BE* * —rsftsu 

B. AMD hneiBi'i Cm»*« Rvrajroi. 

Wardrope (F. gorderobe), a privy or home of 
office. 

IsaythattaaM H W-Jr ^ theyblgtlgewe* 

CMAVCSA'S PABBOHflft*! TAU. 

Warish (F. guerir), to heal or care. 

Than were my hert 

WarUhed of these Utter pains' inert. 

Cbaucxb's Faanklxxn's Tau. 

Warison, reward, whether a recompense for good 
or evil. In Urry's Glossary it is improperly de- 
fined to be recovery, from the F. guerison, but no 
example warrants this definition. 

Mynstrelles playe op for your vmriton, 
And well quyt it schakl be. 

O. B. Battls or Ottsrboubnb. 
And thus he warison he toke 
For the ladye that he fbrsoke. 

Chaucer's Rom. or thb Rom. 

Warlock (S. werlog), a wizard or male witch. 

Tarn saw an unco sight, 
Warlocks and witches in a dance. 

Buans' Tax o» Svantii. 
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Warhe (S. warr), worse; a word now only used 
in the Scottish dialect and spelt waur. 

Shmii'i Ship. Cal, 

Wassail (S. waahal), a liquor made of apptesj 
sugar, and ale; also, a drinking bout. 



By (.'rtrsus' »mf, and bj- hit cutlc, 
Where winter nijhts lie keeps his Kr*isoi';. 

O. P. Tui Hog hath Lost his Pi.bl. 

Wastel (F. gasteau), a fine sort of wheat bread or 
cake. 



Waster (L. vastatores), a sturdy thief, coupled by 
stat. 4, Hen. IV. with Roberdsmen and draw latches ; 
they were armed with bludgeons; hence a cudgel 
was denominated a waster. 



Watch. Before the invention oF clocks, the divi- 
sions of time were marked by watch candles, the 
hours being noted upoH them in sections. 

Snores put Ihe mutch of night. 

3 Part K. HlN. It, 

Watchet (S. wadchel), a light blue colour. 
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Yesad ke wit ful saal and properly. 
All in klrtte of a light wocae*. 

Cbavcb&'s Iftmrt Taix. 

Their waickH mantis* fringed with tUrer round. 

SmNsna's F. Qubex. 

Weaver (S.itvooa), a maker of cloth, frequently 
mentioned by old writers as being 1 partial to sing- 
ing, particularly sacred music; hence the phrase 
" a psalm ringing weaver." 

Shall we roue the night owl in catch tfcat will draw three 
souls out of one weaver f 

Twblfth NlOHT. 

Wedd (S. wed), a pledge, pawn, or security; from 
hence is derived wadset, a term still in use to sig- 
nify a mortgage of land, &c 

Let him beware, his neck lieth to wedd. 

Chaucbb's Knight's Tali* 

My londes beth sett to wedde, Robyn. 

A Lttbl Gbstsj of R. Hook. 

Weed (S. wedd), clothes or dress; the term is still 
applied to the mourning garments of a widow. 

And when they came to Kins; Adland's halle, 
Of redde gold shone theyre weedes, 

O. B. Kino Estmbhx. 
An aged sire, in long black weedes yclad. 

Spbnsbsk's F. Qr&i*. 

Ween (S. wenari), to think, imagine, or be of opi- 
nion. 

1 ueene the ende will prove this brawl did first arise. 

O. P. Gam. Gurton's Nbbdm. 

Weet (S. witan), to know or understand; now 
called " to wit." 
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Tuili ! man, s Gammer's neele (onnfl I that chould gladly meffr. 

D. F. Gam. Gubtoh'i Niidlk. 

Weive (S. wo/San), to leave, forsake, to waive. 

fll a l-l !.!.''-. TSDI. .Ml CBMI, 

Wei-aiv.it (S. walawa), an interjection expressive 
of grief or lamentation ; now corruptly called well' 
a-day. 

Hut thou not made « lailye bright of hewo 
KaieJ aM 11 HH the day that 1 was bonif ' 

II. B. N\iBT]lli).BlillL.l>n BrnuriPi iC. 

Weld (S.weaWan), to rule, govern, or command. 



U'.Mi fcio*dom*, t»iiee=, miii B fl*lre« of «Ulu, 

•»»>■■'» P. QL..N, 

Welkid (from S. wea/oaii), withered, ri veiled, 
having an unequal surface ; from this word is de- 
rived whelk, a weal pustule or protuberance. 

Hut jot tn me shu va\\ nm rtnon that grace, 
Ftu whkh full pale ami BftW it m>' lace. 



Welkin (S.tccJoeti), the visible firmament. 

Blene brish t. and clerc )-wu the ajr*. 



But that the sea, 
Dashes the ore ov 
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Weltb. See " Weld/' 

Wem (S. wemme), a blemish, spot, or fault. 

That other bowe was of a plant 
Wlthouten wetn, I dare warrant. 

CsavcsVs Ren. or tmk Host* 

Wend (S. icendan), te go. 

The cursed land where many «*juf ainia. 

Sfsnskr's F. Qvxtx, 
Wend you with this letter. 

MlAS, FOR lIlASt 

Whate (S. hw<et), quickly. 

He smote his mule with spbren whate. 

Rom. op K. AlIsAWcdRi. 

Whetstone, A notorious liar was formerly said to 
deserve the ithetetone, as a premium either fof 
the magnitude er iniquity of the fetiehoodt The 
o riff in of the proverbial phrase is net kaowfk 

Piovnata writ for regnlatioiv 

Of lying:, to inform the nation, 

And by their public use to bring down. 

The price of whetstone* in the kingdom. 

Hcdibras. 

Whiffleks, officers who formerly preceded proces- 
sions for the purpose of clearing the way; the term 
is said to be derived from whiffle, to blow, from 
the circumstance of their playing upon wind in* 
struments. 

And manasses shall go before, like a whijter. 
To clear the way with his horns. 

O. P. The Islb op Gulls. 

Before the dame, and round about, 
March'd whifflers and staffiers on foot. 

Hudibras. 

Whig (S. wage), whey or buttermilk, 
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Swtete giowteor uMg his bottle bid. 






O. P. The Esolish Ti.hilii. 

While-ere, a little while ago, erewhile. 

And turning to that place in which vhfleare 
He left bii lofty steed with golden *&> 

Will yon troll the catch 

You taught me but wHtt-trrl 

Tbkfut. 

Whilom (S. kwilom), formerly, sometime ago. 

In northern clime a TOl'rogs knight 
Did ahiliim kill nil bear in fight. 

Whikgar (S. tout and gerrf), a sort of hanger, used 
both as an instrument of destruction and a knife to 
be used at meals. 



Whinyard, a sword, the same as wingar, but a 
more literal translation of the Saxon word. 



O. P. K. Eow. m. 

Whipstock (from whip and stalk), the handle or 
stalk of a whip, but frequently used to signify the 
whip itself. 

For by his rusty ontsldc he appears 

T'nve practis'd more [he u-kipttack Irian the lance. 

Bought you h whistle and a Khipstock tuo. 
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White pot, a composition made with milk, eggs, 
bread, sugar, and spice, and baked in a pie; a dish 
peculiar to the county of Devon. 

To keep well filed with thrifty fans, 
At white pit, butter milk, and curd*. 

Hctdibkas. 

Cornwall tqmt pie and Devon white pot brings. 

Da. Kino's Art or Co skirt. 

White son and White boy. These were for- 
merly terms of endearment applied to male chil- 
dren. 

Then ware what is done, 
For he's Henry's white mm. 

O. P. Friar Bacon ajtd F. Bunoat. 

Ob, what will you do, father I I am your white Sop. 

O. P. Ta« Yorkshirx Tragsdy. 

Whitster (from S. witten, to make white), a 
bleacher of linen. 

Carry it among the whit iters in Datchet mead. 

M. Witks of Winds on. 

Whittle. See " Thwittle. ,, 

Wide and Side. The word side is synonimous with 
long; as, " side sleeves/' are long- sleeves. In 
the north, side still signifies long; as, " my coat is 
very side/' i. e. long. 

Wide and tide, far and near, 
With me it is nought now so. 

Taxb of Mirliv. 

Wigut (S. wiht), a living person of either sex, but 
generally applied to a male. 

JBeshrew the witch, with yenemous wights she strays. 

Troi. axj> Cms*. 
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Wimple (F. guimple), a covering for the neck, 
distinguished from the veil, which also concealed 
the head; it was part of the dress of a nun. 



:. See " Bankside." 

of England ailed WiHdttit. 



Wirch (S. idrcan), to work, effect, or operate. 



Wrs (S.wissan), to know, think, or imagine; gene- 
rally used as an expletive. 

Come on, fellow ; it is Wide me thon art a ihrew I «jw, 
I trii yonr grandun hud ■ worser mutch. 

Wite (S. witaii), to blame, reproach, or charge 
with a fault. 

The violence, the wrath, the angir, and the gall 



Scoffing at him that did lict Justly mitt. 

EtaMM'l F. CjMM. 

Wittol (S.), one who knows himself to be a cuck- 
old and is content. 
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But, witM cuckold! the dawU htautf fcatfc apt aaeh a name. 

M. Wnrsa or Windsor. 

Wodb (S.wod), mad, furious, angary. 

Then wold hespeke and 07 at he were troorf. 

Chaucmk'* Fa*, to So«pirovK*8 T. 



Srasrssa's F. Qvssn. 

Won (8. too* tan), a place of abode or dwelling. 

Lord, who than we*** in thy won*e*r 

P. Flowmav. 

There the wise Merlin whykm wont they say 
To make Us mom me low vaderneat* the grovad. 

SrairsBa'a F. Qunx. 

Wool. The proverbial expression, u all cry and no 
wool, as the devil said when he shear'd bis hogs/' 
implies great talk about nothing, or of the per- 
formance of a thing which is unequal to the 
promise. 

Thou wilt at best but sock a bull 

Or shear swine — " all cry and no wool.'' 9 

HUDIBBAS. 

Wool ward. To go wool ward was to wear wool- 
len next to the skin as a penance. 

Wolward and wetshod went I forth. 

P. Plowmax '3 Yis. 

The naked truth is, I hare no shirt— I go woolward for penance. 

Lovb's Labour Lost. 

Wortes (S. weori), a name formerly given to herbs 
generally, though now confined to plants of the 
cabbage kind. 

And on a bed of wortcg still he lay, 
Till it was past undren of the day. 

Chaucer's Nonnes Pribstss T. 
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WoTte (S. wot), to know. 

Gammer, chare ben there, yott wot wel About what. 

O.P. Gam. Gurton's Neidlk. 

I wote no halter thou shalt wear. 

O. B. K. Eow. aSd thb Tannkr. 

Wrenohb (SK ti?r£nce), a stratag-em, scheme^ oe 
contrivance*. 

She shut the dore, and set him on tfenche,— • 
Will ye now here of woman's wrenchef 

Rom. o* thb SbV«* SAoksv 

His wilie vOrtnthet thbti maiest not dee. 

Chaucsr's Chansons Vto. TV 

Wtttfi (9. tVfigdn), to hide, conceal, ot cover 1 . 

And tfJrte hie in ttiy foJtefie> 
teaae* a Stye bf paplaf die. 

ga^Sa'S ttotti 8¥ ¥hh Il9s8i 



T, 



Yare (S. gearwe), ready, nimble, quick. 

The knight it takes withouten let, 
Pyghtes hym and made hym yare, 

Rom. of Rich. Cotua Di Liov,. 

Speak to the mariners ; faUto'tjrartty. 

T«MFK8T. 

Yatb (S. gea<), a gate or door; still so called in the 
north.. 

Spar the yate fast for fear of fraud, 

SrsNsca's Sair. Ca*, 

Ycleped (8. clipian), named or called. 

For sely is that deth, soth for to sain, 
That oft yclepid cometh and endeth pain, 

SuAycBH'8 Troi, and Cllisa, 
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there Is a tall lonf 

Hftftt) 



Yiabm (8. gtorma*), to feel aaeajiness or pity. 



K. ttsW. T. 

Ykdb (from 8. geW), to go or march ; pode, tto 
preterite* 

A* til jr «•> oat at on car 

Its* in that othtf she dM left. 

Cmavobe's Hoik* or tbs fcosf < 

Wfthatfo^didsjiisenesaUriaf* 
fasth I jpedaj forsooth* a aioytna> 

PaikusA Affn Cofcfftoft* 

YfctLOW* Thb oolour wm taki to represent jw« 
lousy, 

HO JPCfflMP M Wp MN uM MMpGGIf M HI MW B t 

Wimit's T4Hi 

Mt WlFP« OF WWSOii 

Yerk (Gotb. gtreken), to wince or kick. 



■ Their wounded alipeds 



Yerk oat their arwad heels at their dead natters. 

K. Hbn. ▼, 

Y-fer, together. 

£o beene they gon y-/«**» * wanton payre. 

Stkwsm's F. QuasKi 

Y- panned (O. F. pannes), lined, covered, or 
adorned with fur. 



A mantle of scarlet, 



Y -panned aU with miirivere. 

FlOAiCE AK» BfcAKCHFLOVBC 



Y-RfiKiN, smoking, as fire not extinguished. 
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Yet in oar ashes cold is fire y-rekin. 

Chavckr's Millir's Talk. 

Y-8TEKE, Shut Up. 

They lyeth in chamber, fast y -it eke. 

Ron. of Oct. Imy» 

Y-wis. See " Wis." 



FINIS. 
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